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Ex-wife held over 
murder of Qucci 
fashion chief 

Patrizia Heggiani, ex-wife of Maurizio Gucd. 
waa among five people arrested for the murder 
of the farmer head of the fashion goods com- 
pany, who was shot In Milan in 1995. Police 
arrested Ms Reggiani at dawn, as well as detain- 
ing two men allegedly hired as aumBRing for 
L500m ($315,000), a hotel porter who allegedly 
acted as intermediary and Ms Reggiani’s per- 
sonal fortune teller. Page 2 

London shams rise to a nawr peak 

.. ‘v v-:- ^ Wall Street’s strength 

;h*daat. ; - - helped European stocks 
to w 1 * London, 
Frankfurt and Paris 
v;^. - TO among the seven cantl- 
-(5 ^- • .Tv nental bourses hitting 

- : i dff aU-time highs. In Lan- 
: j££y. don. shares reacted to 
-T1&5 «d' • reassuring US data and 
bullish UK corporate 
Dews - The PTSE 100 
share index hit a clos- 
: ing peak of 4^75.8 
points, up 474 on the 
SSf' day four points above 
3W? *r its previous record on 

January 23. Page 21; World Stocks, Page 19 

Rivals vf a for football dub: Rival consortia 
involving the International Management Gfroup 
of sports entrepreneur Mark McCormack and 
Saatchi & Saatchi, the UK-based advertising 
agency, are bidding to take control of French 
football club Strasbourg. Page 2 

Simpson Jury dismissed: The only black 
person on the jury in the O.J. Simpson wrongful 
death trial was dismissed and deliberations 
were ordered to begin again with a new juror, 
an Asian in his SOs. Judge Hiroshi Fujisaki 
gave no reason for the dismissal at the Santa 
Monica court. Former US sports star Simpson la 
being sued for liability for the deaths of his for- 
mer wife and her friend. 

Hanbo founder hold: South Korean 
prosecutors arrested Hanbo Group founder 
Chung Tae-soo in connection with huge loans to 
the group’s steelmaking flagship, while the gov- . 
eminent took steps to safeguard Hanbo SteeL 
Pages 

Ufa for trafficker: A US judge sentenced 
drug trafficker Juan Garcia Abrego to life in 
prison without parole and ordered him to pay 
almost SSOQm in fines and forfeits. He received 
11 life sentences and nine 20-year sentences for 
drug-trafficking, money laundering and bribery. 

Madagascar result: Former military ruler 
Didier Ratstraka was declared president of 
Madagascar after a court said he won 50.7 per 
cent of the vote in last December’s elections. 
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Mandela names Buthelezi president for a day 

Surprise over gesture of reconciliation to Zulu people 


By Roger Matthews 
In Johannesburg 

Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, 
the Zulu leader, will achieve 
his greatest ambition tomor- 
row as he becomes president of 
South Africa - albeit for less 
than 24 hours. "I am filled 
with awe,” he said. 

His elevation comes from 
President Nelson Mandela, 
against whom he has battled 
for years, and of whom he Bald 
last year “My trust in the 
President has been eroded to 
such an extent that 1 doubt 
whether it can ever be 
restored.” 


Mr Mandela, in response, 
has spoken of the “dark and 
sinister forces” at work in the 
province of KwaZulu-Natal, 
where Chief Buthelezi's 
Inkatha Freedom party con- 
trols the provincial assembly. 

It was therefore little won- 
der that Mr Mandela's 
announcement of the appoint- 
ment yesterday to the Senate, 
the upper house of parliament, 
was greeted with gasps of 
astonishment, nervous laugh- 
ter, then applause. It was an 
appointment, he said, based on 


merit 

The opportunity for this ges- 
ture of political generosity 
came because Mr Mandela 
leaves tomorrow for Davos in 
Switzerland to attend the 
annual meeting of the World 
Economic Forum. Mr Thabo 
Mbeki, the deputy president, is 
already there and will not 
return to South Africa until 
later the same day. Under the 
constitution, an acting presi- 
dent has to be appointed if 
both are out of the country. 

The move also demonstrates 


Boost for Emu 
as $ 1 . 18 bn bond 
is sold in euros 


By Richard Adams In London 

European monetary union 
moved a step closer to reality 
yesterday with the launch of 
the first bonds denominated in 
the euro, the future European 
single currency. 

A Elbn (Jl.lSbn) euro-de- 
nominated bond by the Euro- 
pean Investment Bank, the fin- 
ancing arm of toe European 
Union, was three times over- 
subscribed. The success of the 


The Euro’s debut 


issue proved the market had 
confidence in the strength of 
toe euro and the future of the 
Emu project, market analysts 
said. 

Sales of the euro issue were 
jointly managed by the Lon- 
don offices of the French bank 
Paribas and the Swiss bank 
SBC Warburg, along with the 
leading French financial insti- 
tution Caisse des Ddpdts et 
Consignations in Paris. 

The euro will not come into 
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Surge in exports helps US 
growth accelerate sharply 


By Gerard Baker 
in Washington 

US economic growth 
accelerated sharply at the end 
of last year, pushed by a surge 
in exports and rising personal 
consumption, the commerce 
department reported yester- 
day. 

Gross domestic product grew 
at an estimated annual rate of 
4.7 per cent in zeal terms in 
the last three months of 1996, 
bouncing back from 2.1 per 
cent in toe third quarter. For 
1996 as a whole, growth was 
2.5 per cent, a little above what 
most economists estimate to 
be the economy’s long-run 
potential growth rate. 

The report emphasised the 
continuing weakness of domes- 


tic prices. The price deflator, 
toe refliy ? measure of inflation 
derived from toe GDP figures, 
rose by 1.8 per cent in 1996, the 
slowest annual rate for more 
than 30 years. 

News of the rapid growth 
failed to dent Wall Street's 
enthusiasm. Investors took 
heart that domestic demand 
grew moderately and that the 
price deflator remained firmly 
under control. In early after- 
noon trading toe Dow Jones 
industrial average was up 43-87 
points at 6,867.73. Bond prices 
edged down immediately alter 
toe release of the figures but 
rallied later. 

Mr BUI Daley, the commerce 
secretary, said toe report dem- 
onstrated toe US economy was 
again the world’s locomotive. 


“It is hard to imagine an 
improvement on the results we 
have reported today. Growth is 
up but Inflation is not” 

The figures come ahead of 
the Federal Reserve's open 
market committee meeting 
next week, its first opportunity 
to review monetary policy this 
year. The benign scenario of 
steady growth with low infla- 
tion appears to provide no con- 
vincing case for a tightening of 
monetary policy, and money 
markets were expecting no 
change at the meeting on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Much of the GDP growth 
came from strong demand for 
US exports, which has no 
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that Mr Mandela, while bur- 
nishing his reputation for 
national reconciliation, has 
lost none of his political wiles. 

The IFP was rocked last 
week by the resignations of 
three of its most senior mem- 
bers, raising fears they would 
be replaced by hardliners, and 
that efforts in KwaZulu-Natal 
to achieve peace with Mr 
Mandela’s African National 
Congress would be abandoned. 

At least 25,000 people have 
died in the violence of toe past 
decade and tension in the 


province remains a threat to 
long-term political stability. 

By leaving Chief Buthelezi 
in charge of the country and 
toe armed forces. Mr Mandela 
could scarcely have made a 
more emphatic gesture to toe 
Zulu people of his commitment 
to a lasting reconciliation 
between toe ANC and the IFP. 
At the same time it may 
encourage Chief Buthelezi to 
remain within the governing 
coalition, in which he is minis- 
ter of home affairs. 

The appointment also sharp- 


ens speculation that Mr Mand- 
ela may be preparing to offer 
him toe post of second deputy 
president, a position vacated 
by Mr F W de Klerk when he 
took the National party out of 
the government of national 
unity last year. 

It also relieves him of 
appointing an acting president 
from within the ANC. thereby 
anointing a number three. 

However, there is one possi- 
ble drawback to Chief Buthe- 
lezi's appointment, according 
to Mr Alex Breda, the National 
party leader in the Senate. “I 
just hope be lets Mandela back 
Into the country,” he said. 


existence until the third stage 
of monetary union, scheduled 
to go ahead in January 1999. 
Until then the EIB said it 
would pay the interest in Euro- 
pean currency units (ecu), the 
basket of EU member curren- 
cies that will form the basis of 
toe euro. Buyers of the bond 
will pay in ecus, and toe EIB 
has pledged to convert ecus 
Into euros on a one-to-one 
basis when a single currency 
is established. 

Two of toe lead managers of 
the issue said it had originally 
met with slight resistance 
from buyers in the market Mr 
Cyrus Ardalan, of Paribas Cap- 
ital Markets in London, said: 
“We did encounter a certain 
degree of scepticism.” 

Mr Stephen West, managing 
director of SBC Warburg in 
London, said: “We were sur- 
prised at how well it went, to 
be honest” 

He said the issue hod been 

Continued on Page 24 
Stance on deficits, Page 2 
Editorial Comment, Page 8 
Lex, Page 24 



Paul Volcker yesterday ordered aprobe into document shredding by Swiss banks * *ou*Rwur 

Probe on Swiss documents 


By BB! Hall in Zurich and 
Nonna Cohen in London 

Mr Paul Volcker, former 
chairman of the US federal 
reserve, has ordered an imme- 
diate investigation into toe 
document shredding policies 


of Swiss banks following the 
news that Union Bank of Swit- 
zerland, toe country's most 
powerful bank, had disobeyed 
a government decree banning 
the destruction of historical 
records. 

Mr Volcker heads a commit- 


tee of Swiss bankers and rep- 
resentatives of Jewish groups 
searching for dormant 
accounts at Swiss banks of 
victims of Nazi persecution. 

UBS has apologised for the 

Continued an Page 24 
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Rivals eye goal of Strasbourg football club 


By Jimmy Bums in London 
and Andrew Jack in Paris 

Rival consortia involving the 
International Management Group 
of sports entrepreneur Mr Mark 
McCormack and Saatchi & Saatchi, 
the UK-based advertising agency, 
are bidding to take control of the 
French football club Strasbourg. 

The two groups, together with a 
third led by Mr Roland Weller, the 
president of the club, have each 
been approved as candidates for 
the purchase of the 49 per cent of 
the shares which are currently 
held by the city authorities. 


The bids for Strasbourg repre- 
sent a significant “market’' devel- 
opment for the traditionally highly- 
protected French football Industry. 
French clubs have previously been 
run as non-profit-making compa- 
nies with participation from local 
authorities. 

Under a strategy plan mapped 
out recently by the local authori- 
ties, Strasbourg football dub will 
take on a new corporate Identity 
by the middle of this month, with 
majority shares held by entrepre- 
neurs with the expectation that it 
may eventually be floated on the 
Paris stock exchange. 


Mr Robert Herrmann, Stras- 
bourg’s deputy mayor for sport, 
yesterday confirmed the identity of 
the bidders and said a choice 
would be made among other fac- 
tors on the assurance that the suc- 
cessful bidder would maintain a 
long-term presence for football in 
the area. He said the local club was 
financially healthy, with more 
than FFY30m ($5.4m) in reserves 
and regular profits, and was ran 
with “tight management" and a 
supervisory board. 

However, he said the decision to 
sell the city's stake reflected a 
belief that "the taxpayer should no 


longer support football" and that 
French law should be modified so 
football clubs could turn into for- 
profit companies as in the UK, He 
said Strasbourg would remain 
owner of the stadium in which the 
football team plays. 

The bidders have until the start 
of next week to provide written 
assurances to support questions 
they received during hearings last 
Tuesday by a five-person panel set 
up to judge the candidatures. 

Mr Patrick Praisy. TMG’s senior 
international vice president with 
responsibility for France, said last 
night "Strasbourg is one of the 


Europe's main administrative 
cities and deserves to have a duh 
worthy of playing among the best 
in Europe’s number one sport’' 

According to Strasbourg city offi- 
cials, Saatchi & Saatchi forms part 
of a consortium which includes the 
club's former president Mr Jean 
Wendeling. 

Mr Alex Sandberg, spokesman 
for Cordiant. the marketing ser- 
vices group which owns Saatchi & 
Saatchi, confirmed that the adver- 
tising agency was considering an 
unprecedented involvement in the 
growing business of European foot- 
ball. 


Kohl urges 
all-party 
effort for 
jobless 

By Ralph Atkins in Bonn 


Germany's Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl appealed yes- 
terday for cross-party sup- 
port for a package of mea- 
sures to tackle the country's 
rising unemployment, which 
threatens next week to set 
another post-war record. 

In an address to the Bund- 
estag. the lower house of 
parliament. Mr Kohl pre- 
dicted the upward unem- 
ployment trend would be 
reversed later this year. But 
even the expected average 
level for 1997 of 4.1m “can be 
acceptable to no-one". 

Figures to be published 
□ext Thursday are widely 
expected to show headline 
unemployment for January 
above last February's record 
4.27m, with the impact of a 
severe winter continuing to 
feed through. Seasonally 
adjusted figures are also 
expected to show a large 
jump to a new high. 

In the same debate, Mr 
Theo Waigel, finance minis- 
ter. offered to bring forward 
by one year recently 
unveiled plans for big tax 
cuts due to be implemented 
in 1999 - provided the rival 
Social Democratic party 
agreed to end its "blockade 
politics" in the opposition- 
dominated upper bouse of 
parliament, the Bundesiat. 

Mr Kohl's comments came 
after fierce infighting within 
the ruling coalition in Bonn 
over the proposed tax and 
social security reforms. Mr 
Norbert Blflm, labour minis- 
ter and architect of planned 
changes to the state pension 
system, has hinted he might 
resign if he does not win his 
battle to finance some state 
benefits through a rise in 
value added tax. 

In a speech interrupted 
frequently by opposition 
heckling, Mr Kohl said busi- 
ness, unions and politicians 
carried “the same responsi- 
bility for reducing unem- 
ployment” and reaffirmed a 
"common goal" of halving 
the total by 2000. Economic 
growth would not be 
enough. There had also to be 
structural reform. 

Besides tax and pension 
reform, his prescription for 
job creation included: 

• Encouraging unions and 
employers to include in pay 
deals measures to lower non- 
wage costs and help the 
long-term unemployed back 
into work. 

• Less overtime and more 
part-time work. Germans 
worked X.8bn hours' over- 
time last year. The propor- 
tion of women part-time 
workers was half as high as 
in the Netherlands. For men, 
the proportion was only a 
quarter, Mr Kohl said. 

• Promoting "a self-reliance 
culture" - including plans to 
help businesses seeking to 
raise capital via stockmarket 
listings. 

• Encouraging research and 
development, particularly in 
fast-growing industries such 
as bio-technology. 
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Commission to 
delay hours ruling 


By Robert Corzine in London and 
Caroline Southey in Brussels 

The European Commission is set to 
delay publishing details on extend- 
ing the -lS-hoor week to 9m workers 
until after tbe British general elec- 
tion. to avoid a fresh row between 
London and Brussels over tbe sensi- 
tive issue of EU social policy. 

Confirmation of the delay comes 
as EU industry steps up its cam- 
paign against the directive being 
extended to most workers in sectors 
now excluded, such as in transport 
and tbe offshore oil industry. 

EU officials confirmed the Com- 
mission would not meet its March 
deadline for tabling proposals on 
extending the 48-hour week direc- 
tive to eight new sectors. EU diplo- 
mats believe the delay is deliberate, 
as the Commission does not want to 
act daring a British election. 

Commission officials stressed that 
no decision had been made to delay 
the publication date bat that it was 
increasingly likely because of deep 
divisions within the commission. 
The issue of which workers should 
be included in the new directive has 
pitted officials in the social services 
department against those represen- 
ting the transport and oil sectors as 
well as small businesses. 


The working time directive 
obliges EU members to introduce 
laws giving workers mandatory rest 
breaks, a minimum daily rest period 
of 11 hours, at least one day off a 
week, no more than eight hoars a 
shift on average for night work and 
four weeks' annual paid holiday. 

EU transport and offshore oil 
industries are strongly opposed to 
Commission plans, pointing out that 
working patterns in these sectors do 
not fit the standard 9am-to-5pm 
working day. 

The UK's multi-billion-pound off- 
shore industry has argued it would 
be one of the worst hit if most of its 
workers were brought under the 
new law. It would require radical 
changes to offshore manning levels 
that could cost the industry £50m- 
£100m ($80m-$l60m) a year. 

Such changes would also raise 
safety issues, as North Sea plat- 
forms would have to be modified to 
house additional workers. It would 
also mean many more helicopter 
flights, statistically the most 
dangerous part of offshore opera- 
tions. 

French transport companies have 
also lodged complaints, fearful that 
a new directive would undermine a 
deal on working time with hauliers 
that ended a bitter strike last year. 


Brussels to clarify 
stance on deficits 


By Lionel Barber in Brussels 

The European Commission will 
publish guidelines on Monday 
attempting to clarify when govern- 
ments can use creative accounting 
to reduce their public deficits in 
order to qualify for economic and 
monetary union. 

Statisticians from the 15 EU mem- 
ber states were finalising a draft of 
the report at a meeting in Luxem- 
bourg yesterday. 

Their recommendations will be 
passed to Eurostat, tbe agency 
which handles statistics for the 
European Commission. 

National statisticians are said to 
be unhappy about political pressures 
to influence their conclusions. Com- 
mission officials stressed again yes- 
terday that Eurostat is an indepen- 
dent professional body whose work 
conforms with internationally 
accepted accounting procedures. 

Last year, a row erupted over 
Eurostat's favourable verdict on a 
one-off. anomalous FFr37.5bn 
($6.75bn) payment from France Tele- 
com to the government covering 
pensions liabilities amounting to 0.5 
per cent of gross domestic product 

Next week's report is undei-stood 
to cover at least six separate issues 
which could apply to any individual 


country- These include privatisation 
of state holding companies, zero cou- 
pon bonds, private sector financing 
of public sector infrastructure and 
treasury operations such as gold 
sales. 

Last year, Belgium sold a large 
portion of its gold reserves, raising 
an estimated BFrSlbn ($2.4bn) or 
around l per cent of GDP. The 
'money was transferred to the gov- 
ernment and used to pay off foreign 
currency debt Though this debt-re- 
ducing operation is widely viewed as 
legitimate, some analysts fear it 
could be used by others to cut defi- 
cits. 

The Italian government has pro- 
posed several changes to the treat- 
ment of the debt of state-owned com- 
panies such as the national railways. 
It also seek approval for the treat- 
ment of a one-off surcharge on 
income tax bills known as the Euro- 
Tax, which is expected to raise about 
0.5 per cent of GDP. 

Financial markets will scrutinise 
the Commission report to see if the 
argument over creative accounting 
is moving in favour of more 
leniency. A restrictive interpretation 
would damp what many believe is 
excessive confidence in a "broad 
Emu" embracing the southern coun- 
tries. 


Russia’s Jewish emigres seek 
to invest in their homeland 


M r Natan Sharan- 
sky. the former 
Soviet political 
prisoner, returned to 
Moscow this week at the 
head of an Israeli trade dele- 
gation 11 years after leaving 
Russia in one of the last pris- 
oner exchanges of the Cold 
war era. 

It was an emotional visit 
The former Soviet dissident 
who achieved fame as a 
dogged human rights cam- 
paigner. clearly felt the 
warm tug of his homeland 
even as he toured the chill- 
ing cells of Lefortovo prison, 
which he described as his 
“alma mater". 

As Israel's trade and 
industry minister. Mr Shar- 
ansky brought with him 60 
executives eager to explore a 
receptive new export mar- 
ket Trade between the two 
countries has grown from 
next to nothing in Soviet 
times to S500m a year. 

Some of Russia’s most suc- 
cessful home-grown capital- 
ists also happen to be lead- 
ing Jewish businessmen 
keen to develop closer ties 
with Israel. Mr Boris Bere- 
zovsky. who used to run tbe 
Logovaz car trading and 
media empire, is perhaps the 
most prominent - and con- 
troversial - among them. 

In the furore that sur- 
rounded his appointment as 
deputy bead of the security 
council last year, it even 
emerged that Mr Berezovsky 
possessed an Israeli passport 
- which he has since 
renounced. 

Mr Sharansky's trip was 
also designed to pave the 
way for a forthcoming visit 
by Mr Benjamin Netanyahu, 



Sharansky: heading 60-strong trade delegation 


Israel's prime minister, to 
strengthen the new partner- 
ship between the two coun- 
tries and to lay to rest past 
animosities. 

About 400,000 Jews, many 
of whom suffered discrimina- 
tion and persecution, left tbe 
Soviet Union from the late 
1970s. Many settled in Israel, 
many more moved on to tbe 
US forming large Russian- 
speaking communities in 
California and New York. 

Some Jews who left Russia 
have been keen to break free 
from their past. But others, 
such as Mr Sharansky, have 
retained a residual interest 


in their homeland and are 
employing their talents and 
money to contribute to its 
revival. 

Mr Vitaly Kozlov, a Rus- 
sian emigre who runs 
Columbus Partners, a Los 
Angeles-based fund manage- 
ment group, is looking to 
raise $10m to invest in devel- 
oping markets, including 
Russia. 

And he is targeting a pool 
of 80,000 Russian emigres 
who live in the Los Angeles 
area and another lm who 
live around New York. Mr 
Kozlov says many recent 
Russian Emigres have 


worked successfully In the 
US for 20 years as lawyers, 
doctors or engineers and 
have amassed funds which 
they would like to Invest 
abroad. 

Mr Kozlov’s idea is to 
invest in high-yielding 
short-term government secu- 
rities in Russia and in its 
biggest corporations, 
although he stresses his 
fund is driven more by the 
bead than the heart 

“We are not necessarily 
investing in Russia out of 
sentimental reasons. It is 
because it is tbe number one 
investment market in the 
world right now." he says. 

Some Russians draw paral 
lels with tbe wave of Chi- 
nese Emigres who fled their 
homeland soon after the 
Communist takeover of 
power and subsequently 
built business empires 
throughout south-east Asia. 
However much they may 
still loatbe tbe Communist 
party, these emigre Chinese 
are re-investing in their 
homeland on a large scale. 

Mr Alex Knaster. co-head 
of Credit Suisse's Moscow 
office, doubts such recent 
Russian emigres have any- 
thing like as much money to 
invest in Russia even if they 
had the inclination. 

"These people left Russia 
with nothing. A lot of those 
who return come with new 
skills and talent but not 
with much money." says Mr 
Knaster. who emigrated 
from Moscow in 1976 with 
his parents but has come 
back to Moscow to run an 
investment bank. 

John Thornhill 


Four others arrested over 1995 murder of founder's grandson 


Ex-wife held for Gucci killing 


By Robert Graham in Rome 

The turbulent history of the Gucci 
family, creators of the world famous 
leather goods company, took a new 
turn yesterday when a former wife was 
charged with the 1995 murder of Mauri- 
zio Gucci, the founder's grandson. 

Police arrested Ms Patricia Reggiani 
at dawn in her Milan apartment Four 
other arrests were also made - two 
men allegedly hired as assassins for 
L500m <$315,000), a hotel porter who 
acted as intermediary and Ms Reggi- 
ani’s personal fortune teller. 

When asked if she knew why she was 
being arrested, the 49-year-old former 
wife is reported to have calmly replied: 
"Yes, for the death of my husband." 

Maurizio Gucci was shot by a lone 
gunman two years ago just as he was 
entering his office building in the heart 
of Milan. 

In spite of an enormous police opera- 


tion and a belief that the murder was a 
settling of accounts, the investigation 
appeared to go cold quickly. A break 
only came in the past month, report- 
edly from one of the alleged hired gun- 
men, who was in prison on drugs 
charges. 

Maurizio Gucci had seen a stormy 
career in the family business, ending 
up by quarrelling with almost every 
relative close and distant in his 
attempt to control the group. On sev- 
eral occasions he fell foul of the law. 
obliging him to move to Switzerland 
and take up residence in St Moritz. 

He severed all links with the family 
business In September 1993 when his 50 
per cent stake in Gucci was sold to 
investcor, the Bahrain-based merchant 
bank, for SITOm. Although he had run 
up sizeable debts before his sell-out, be 
is believed to have walked away from 
tbe deal a wealthy man. 

He married Ms Reggiani in 1972 and 


they bad two children but were sepa- 
rated in 1984. and later divorced. 

A few hours after Mr Gucci's murder, 
she appeared with a lawyer at his 
Milan flat (where she was yesterday 
arrested) demanding that her former 
husband's companion of four years 
move out She attended his funeral in 
spite of resentment from some family 
members. 

Mr Patrlzia Cucci. a relative of 
Maurizio, interviewed yesterday an 
television, was asked whether 
Murizio bad left enough money to pro- 
voke a murder, replied. "Yes. I think 
so." 

- bis Giuseppina Auriemma. the Nea- 
politan fortune teller who was arrested 
yesterday, had been known to tbe 
couple for more than 10 years. At 
one stage she had run a Gucci conces- 
sion In Naples. In Milanese circles sbe 
had a reputation for paranormal pow- 
ers. 


Albanian 
crisis sees 
currency 
fall sharply 

By Kevin Dona and 
Kerin Hope in Tirana 

The value of the Albanian 
currency, the lek, fell 
sharply yesterday, as the 
country’s mounting finan- 
cial and political crisis hit 
the small but active foreign 
exchange market operated 
by dealers in the streets out- 
side the cental bank. 

The lek, previously one of 
the most stable currencies 
in the emerging markets of 
east Europe, has fallen by 12 
per cent against the US dol- 
lar ing the past two weeks. 

The decline is being 
driven by fears about rising 
inflation coupled with grow- 
ing doubts about the ability 
of President Sali Berisha’s 
government to stem tbe 
recent wave of social unrest 
triggered by the collapse of 
a string of pyramid finance 
schemes. 

Following an emergency 
meeting of the Albanian 
cabinet a new law was 
announced yesterday to set 
np the procedures for 
distriboting around $300m 
to more than 200.000 savers 
in two pyramid schemes, 
Xhaferri and Popuili, which 
the government has 
declared to be fraudulent 

The pay-out of funds from 
these two schemes, which 
the government managed to 
freeze in their deposit 
accoonts in state-owned 
banks, is dne to begin next 
Wednesday. 

Dealers said the value of 
the Albanian currency 
plunged to 125 leks to the 
US dollar yesterday from 
119 leks the day before and 
from 110 leks two weeks 
ago. The currency fell as low 
as 132 leks during trading 
but recovered later in the 
day following intervention 
by tbe centra) bank, which 
was believed by traders to 
have sold around $2m to 
slow tbe fall. The Bank of 
Albania's foreign currency 
reserves totalled around 
S280m at the beginning of 
this year. 

In the absence of a devel- 
oped banking system, cur- 
rency trading in Albania is 
still largely carried out in 
an informal street market, 
although the central bank 
hopes to take measures later 
this year to formalise these 
activities. 

‘The collapse of politics is 
leading to a collapse of the 
economy." said Mr Fatmir 
Gjyriqi. a currency dealer. 

Dealers believe that for- 
eign investors will be fright- 
ened away from Albania 
because of mounting politi- 
cal instability. 

Perched precariously. Page 9 
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NatWest gives 
up Serbia role 

NatWest Markets, the investment ba nkin g arm of 
National Westminster Bank, has abandoned its efforts to 
help Serbia renegotiate its debts to commercial banks. 
NatWesfs role as adviser to President Slobodan 
Milosevic's government has been controversial because of 
the presence on its board of Mr Douglas Hurd, the former 
British foreign secretary, and Dame Pauline • 

Neville-Jones. the UK delegate at the Dayton peace talks. 

NatWest said it had taken on an advisory role at a time 
when Mr Milosevic was committed to an economic 
programme built on liberalisation and privatisation-^ 
“Obviously recent actions show a move away from that 
commitment As a result, we have indicated to the 
government that it is not possible to progress the work on 
a debt settlement," a NatWest executive said. 

Debt negotiations have been complicated by disputes 
over how much of the debt of the former Yugoslavia 
should be borne by each of its now divided republics. 

Guy Dinmore . Belgrade, and George Graham, London 

North Korea rejects meeting 

North Korea yesterday said rt would not attend a briefing 
with the US and South Korea on proposed peace talks 
until it had been guaranteed the supply of 500,000 tonnes 
of grain from the US to feed its starving population. North 
Korea had been scheduled to attend the briefing next 
week in New York, which would have been its first 
official contact with South Korea in more than two years. 

But negotiations with Cargill, the US agricultural 
trading company, on barter terms for the grain shipment 
broke down last week. North Korea suggested that it had 
earlier agreed to attend the briefing in return for the 
grain supplies. 

Meanwhile, Mr Lee Sooeung, South Korean prune 
minister, yesterday indicated Seoul might withhold 
financing of a $5bn nuclear reactor project for North 
Korea unless Taiwan dropped its proposal to ship 
low-grade nuclear waste to the North. John Burton, Seoul 

French probe Jewish property 

Three provincial French cities are considering setting up 
commissions to examine if they still control property 
confiscated from Jewish owners during the second world 
war. The mayors of Strasbourg. Toulouse and Lyons have 
agreed to consider proposals made in early November last 
year by the Simon Wiesenthal Centre, which acted after 
revelations that such property was controlled by the city 
of Paris. 

Aix-en-Provence. Marseilles and Bordeaux - where Mr 
Alain Juppe, the primp minister, is also mayor - have not 
responded, and nor has Paris. Bordeaux’ lack of a 
response seems strange since Mr Juppe last Saturday 
announced plans for a co mmis sion to consider the 
question of Jewish assets seized during the war under the 
Vichy regime. Andrew Jack in Paris 

HK exchange chief quits 

Mr Herbert Hui, deputy chief executive of tbe Hong Kong 
stock exchange, is stepping down after eight years to 
return to the private sector. His resignation, which takes 
effect from the end of April, is the second top-level 
departure at the exchange. Mr Paul Chow, chief 
executive, left yesterday after saying he would quit last 
July. 

The departures come at a politically sensitive time, as 
Hong Kong prepares to revert to Chinese sovereignity in 
July. The handover has stimulated a flurry of corporate 
activity, both share ownership restructurings and fond 
raising exercises designed to capitalise on ah expected - ' 
surge of liquidity from the mainland. 

Mr Hui and Mr Chow had dashed in the past, and a 
number or industry figures predicted Mr Hui would quit 
when he foiled to secure the chief executive slot - which 
went instead to Mr Alec Tsui, also a deputy chief 
executive. Louise Lucas, Hong Kong 

Spain’s single currency boost 

Spain's hopes of meeting the conditions for the European 
single currency were bolstered yesterday by official 
figures showing the central government's budget deficit 
came within the target figure last year. The deficit, 
calculated on the terms used for the Maastricht monetary 
union criteria, fell from a revised 5.4 per cent of gross 
domestic product in 1995 to 3.3 per cent This was below 
the 3.5 per cent government objective for the year. 

The centre-right administration wants this figure down 
to 2.5 per cent this year in the hope of keeping the overall 
public sector deficit including regional governments and 
social security, at 3 per cent the qualification level for 
joining the euro. David While. Madrid 

Belgian minister retires 

Mr Philippe Maystadt, Belgium’s long-serving finance 
minister, is to give up his post in 1999. the launch date for 
economic and monetary union, he announced yesterday. 

His departure is planned to coincide with Belgium's bid to 
be among the founder members of 

Emu - Lionel Barter. Brussels 

Drug dealer gets 11 life terms 

A US judge yesterday sentenced drug trafficker Mr -T uan ' 
Garcia Abrego to life in prison without parole and ordered 
him to pay close to half a billion dollars in fines and 
forfeitures. Mr Garcia Abrego received a total of 11 life 
sentences and nine 20-year sentences, all to be served 
concurrently. He was convicted in October on charges of 
drug-trafficking, money laundering and bribery by a 
Houston federal Jury. In addition, US District Judge 
Ewing Werlein fined him $l28m <£79m) and ordered him 
to forfeit $350m in illicit proceeds. However, his assets, 
mostly in Mexico, may prove difficult to recover. 

Before his capture in January 1996 in the northern 
Mexican city of Monterrey, Mr Garcia Abrego was one of 
the world's biggest drag traffickers and had been placed 
on the FBI's 10 Most Wanted list His Gulf cartel shipped 
billions of dollars of cocaine and marijuana to the US. - 
from the 1970s. drug agents said. Reuter. Houston 

ECONOMIC WATCH 


Unemployment falls in France 

French unemployment edged down in December, 
providing another small measure of encouragement to the 
hard-pressed government of Mr Alain Juppe, the prime 
mi ni ster, after a week that has brought a fall in interest 
rates and signs of mounting business confidence. 

Figures released yesterday by the labour ministry put . 
the jobless total at 3.09m. a fall of 29.000 or 0.9 per cent; . 
more than cancelling out November's 0.7 per cent 
increase. The unemployment rate remained around 12.7 
per cent - a post-war record, and a full percentage point 
higher than a year ago. Analysts said the overall trend in . 
unemployment was still upwards. 

Yesterday’s figures came as Mr GiUes de Rotrien, 
president of the centre-right UDF. the junior partner in 
France s ruling coalition, made a strongly worded call for 

t T Ded *»■ jobs" to be stepped up. He 

urged technocrats to start concentrating less on stock 
and more on the unemployment rate. 

Mr de Robien last yean- introduced a law protfding .tax . 

companies shifting employees to part-time 
wonnng. The government is considering reducing its 
scope because It has proved so popular that it could . . 

become financially Insupportable. David Omen, Paris 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


; giVe s ! Ener gy P e Partment accused of failing to meet its obligations on storage I VictllEllieSC tO 


!j! US nuclear waste dispute intensifies be executed 


By Bruce Clark 
in Washington 

The US. nuclear industry 
yesterday stepped up its 
legal moves to force the 
Department to take 
responsibility for nuclear 
waste after a week of attacks 
on the department from 
politicians of left and right. 

More than 30 utilities and 
dozens of ' state agencies - 
backed a legal move which 
seeks to have the Energy 
Department declared in 
breach of contract for failing 
to meet its obligations to 
store nuclear waste. 

The court of appeals has 
already reaffirmed the 
Energy Department's duty to 
accept nearly 30,000 tons of 


nuclear waste - now kept in 
underwater storage pools 
which are almost full - from 
January 2998. 

The department has 
indicated it will not have the 
capacity to do this, and it 
has also warned that a 
long-mooted underground 
storage site in Nevada, for 
the country's entire stock of 
nuclear waste, will not be 
built until 2010 at the 
earliest 

Yesterday's move will 
intensify the political 
pressure put on the 
ad m i n istration to soften its 
opposition to the idea of a 
temporary storage site, also 
in Nevada, which has won 
strong support in Congress. 

The department’s 


The department’s 
record on nuclear 
waste is only one 
of a string of 
controversies 


obligation stems from a 1982 
law which also requires 
nuclear utilities to charge 
their customers an extra 
fraction of a cent per 
kilowatt/hour and pass the 
proceeds to a nuclear waste 
fund managed by the 
department. 

Yesterday's legal move 
would aim to stop further 
payments into the fund. 


which has already gathered 
about $i2bn. and put the 
money into an escrow 
account instead. 

The department's record 
in the management of 
nuclear waste is only one of 
a string of controversies that 
Mr Federico Pena, the new 
energy secretary designate, 
will have to tackle if his 
appointment is confirmed. 

At a nomination hearing 
this week, Senator Frank 
Murkowski, the energy 
committee chairman, 
commented caustically on 
Mr Pena's lack of expertise 
in the field but promised 
that Congress was willing to 
give him a chance. 

“A little Ignorance is not 
necessarily a bad thing." 


said Mr Murkowski, an 
Alaska Republican. “It’s 
been said that when you 
don't have an education, you 
are forced to use your 
brain,'' he told Mr Pena, a 
former transport secretary 
and the senior Hispanic 
member of the Clinton team. 

Questioned closely about 
the Idea of a long-term waste 
storage site in Nevada, Mr 
Pefia told tiie committee that 
feasibility studies were 
continuing but he could see 
no "show-stoppers" to 
prevent the project going 
ahead. 

Senator John Glenn, an 
Ohio Democrat, this week 
released a list of $500m 
worth of property’ which he 
said had been lost by the 


Energy Department over the 
past decade. 

Apart from managing 
nuclear materials, both civil 
and military, in the US. the 
department has been heavily 
involved in trying to tackle 
the far more serious problem 
of nuclear waste in the 
former Soviet Union. 
However several prominent 
Republicans have questioned 
the need for the department 
to exist. 

The Nuclear Energy 
Institute, which speaks for 
nuclear utilities but is not 
involved in yesterday's court 
action, said the legal move 
was “understandable”, given 
that “the government has 
failed on all counts to meet 
its obligations.” 


for corruption 


South Korea 
asks banks to 
provide 
$1.2bn to 
save steel mill 



By John Burton in Seoul 

The South Korean 
government is to ask hank« 
to lend another WooLOOObn 
($l-2bn) to complete the con- 
struction of a giant steel mill 
that led to the collapse of the 
Hanbo group. 

The Won6,000bn mill, 
which will produce at least 
6m tonnes of steel, will be 
sold or nationalised once it 
is completed by the end of 
the year. This will enable 
banks and other financial 
institutions to recover some 
of their Won5,000bn loans to 
Hanbo, which filed for bank- 
ruptcy this week. 

Officials said the action 
was necessary to stabilise 
the economy, although the 


steel mill is regarded by 
some as a "white elephant" 
industrial project that will 
contribute to a production 
glut amid sluggish demand 
for steel. 

Mr Kim Young-sam, the 
South Korean president, said 
the collapse of Hanbo under- 
scored the need for the 
reform of the banking sector. 
The government has blamed 
corrupt bank officials for 
excessive lending to the 
financially shaky Hanbo 
group, while the opposition 
claims that Mr Kim 's admin- 
istration pressed the banks 
to make loans in return far 
political donations from 
Hanbo. 

The government Is likely 
to accelerate plans tor bank 






gum 


President Kim Young Sam, second left, and officials pay respects to the flag before discussing the Hanbo collapse 


mergers as one means of 
solving bad loan problems 
among Hanbo’s main credi- 
tor banks, which include 
Korea First Bank. Cho Hung 
Bank and Korea Exchange 
Bank. 

Mr Chnng Tai-soo, the 
Hanbo owner, was arrested 
yesterday for the third time 
in the past six years and 
charged with embezzlement 


and fraud. He had earlier 
been convicted of corruption 
in 1991 and 1996, but 
received suspended jail 
terms. 

Prosecutors continued to 
search Hanbo offices tor evi- 
dence of bribes to bank offi- 
cials and politicians, 
although there were suspi- 
cions that Hanbo officials 
had destroyed financial 


records over the past week. 

The official probe of 
Hanbo has been dogged by 
political controversy over 
the impartiality of the inves- 
tigation. The opposition par- 
ties believe that the govern- 
ment is forcing prosecutors 
to concentrate their case on 
bank executives and avoid 
implicating ruling party poli- 
ticians ahead of a presiden- 


tial election in December. 

A planned bipartisan par- 
liamentary investigation of 
the Hanbo affair has been 
delayed by a dispute 
between government and 
opposition MPs over its pro- 
cedures. The government 
has rejected an opposition 
demand for the appointment 
of an independent prosecu- 
tor. 


By Jeremy Grant in Hanoi 

Vietnam’s biggest corruption 
case yielded its first victims 
yesterday when a court in 
Ho Chi Minh City sentenced 
four people to death by fir- 
ing squad, after hearing evi- 
dence in a trial that has mes- 
merised the country, 
implicated its largest bank 
and involves the loss of 
$40m. 

Bribery, shady business 
dealings and influence-ped> 
dling were among the 
charges faced by the 20 
defendants in the trial, 
which is being seen as a 
showcase for the ruling 
Communist party's drive 
against graft. 

The four to be executed 
included Mr Pham Huy 
Phuoc, former head of a 
Communist party business 
unit called Tamesco, was 
found guilty of embezzling 
bank loans. The court heard 
that he had bought his mis- 
tress a $200,000 villa in Ho 
Chi Mlnh City and gambled 
away company cars. 

The 16 other accused were 
sent to prison, many for life. 
Among them was the former 
head of Vietcombank, the 
country's largest state- 
owned bank, and a former 
chairman of FjrstY 7 fna. a 
joint venture bank involving 
South Korea's Daewoo 
Group. 

Last night, Vietnamese 
television showed the four 
condemned men, dressed in 
sandals and blue pyjamas, 
being handcuffed and led to 
police vans. Hundreds of 
onlookers crowded a car 
park in front of the French 
colonial courthouse, listen- 
ing to the verdict being read 
out on speakers. 

Rapid economic growth 
has made millionaires of 
some Vietnamese business- 
men, often exploiting loop- 
holes in rudimentary laws 
and milking political connec- 
tions for personal gain. 

That has alarmed the 
Communist leadership, 
which appears determined to 
root out graft, which threat- 
ens to erode its legitimacy 


and deter foreign invest- 
ment. 

Last week, the 16-member 
politburo issued new ethical 
guidelines for Communist 
party members. They 
included a clause demanding 
that all government officials 
disclose their assets. Any 
state or military official 
found guilty of defrauding 
$27,000 or more would be 
executed or jailed for life. 

However, some say that 
passing tougher laws misses 
the point. Curbing corrup- 
tion will only be achieved by 
radically reforming Viet- 
nam's corporate economic 
structure, they say. This is 
dominated by hundreds of 
state-owned companies with 
good party connections and 
virtually no financial 
accountability, in an envi- 
ronment where patronage is 
rife. 

One party member urged 
the leadership to clarify the 
ownership of state compa- 
nies if it wanted to stop 
unscrupulous officials 
embezzling company assets. 
“Sentencing Phuoc to death 
and imprisoning many other 
directors is not going to 
reform the system. . . What's 
needed is rebuilding the 
mechanics of authority from 
top to bottom. If in 1997 
there is no answer to this 
question. Vietnam can not 
go forward.” 

• Vietnamese President Le 
Due Anh made a surprise 
appearance on Vietnamese 
television yesterday, his first 
public appearance since suf- 
fering a suspected stroke in 
November. 

Diplomats had written Mr 
Anh off after his stroke but 
his reappearance indicates 
that he may be able to 
return to work after alL 

Mr Anh, 76, looked alert as 
he chatted with other mem- 
bers of the Communist lead- 
ership in footage taken at 
bis house yesterday. He was 
thought to have been recov- 
ering in hospital but the 
only sign of his stroke was a 
slight speech impediment 
and loss of the use of his left 


NEWS: DAVOS SUMMIT 


Basis of rapprochement between the countries ‘still fragile’, says professor 

US military stance in Asia irks China 


China yesterday expressed 
concern about recent US 
moves to strengthen its mili- 
tary arrangements with 
Japan and otheT leading 
ajifas in Asia and said the 
policy was creating uncer- 
tainties about security in the 
region. 

The warning was con- 
veyed. by Professor Yuan 
Ming; director of Interna- 
tional Relations at Beijing 
University. 

She also attacked the US 
over its idle in the Korean 
and Vietnam wars and 
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claimed China had no 
responsibility for provoking 
last year’s crisis over 
Taiwan. 

Professor Yuan Ming, an 
internationally-recognised 
authority on US China rela- 
tions, who has held aca- 


demic posts in the US and 
Britain, emphasised that her 
remarks reflected official 
attitudes in Beijing and did 
not necessarily correspond 
with her own views. 

. She said China understood 
why other Asian countries 
wanted the US to keep a 
strong military presence in 
the region, but that there 
were “still quite a lot of sus- 
picions" in Beijing about the 
policy. 

She said people at all lev- 
els in China were asking 
what US engagement in Asia 


meant and why Washington 
wanted to strengthen alli- 
ances there. “With all these 
suspicions in mind, we can- 
not be too optimistic,” she 
said. 

While she welcomed 
recent efforts to improve 
relations between the US 
and Beijing, including the 
agreement by President BUI 
Clinton and President Jiang 
Zemin to exchange state vis- 
its, she said the basis of 
their rapprochement was 
“still fragile". 

She hoped it would pro- 


duce closer co-operation, but 
said there was still a risk 
that US-Chinese relations 
would be tom by conflicts 
over trade and human rights 
and might even deteriorate 
into the “horror scenario of 
a clash of civilisations". 

Congressman Douglas 
Bereuter, Republican chair- 
man of the House of Repre- 
sentatives' sub-committee on 
Asia Pacific affairs, empha- 
sised that the US was firmly 
committed to maintaining a 
sizeable military presence in 
Asia. 


Far from seeking to reduce 
its 100,000 troops in the 
region, the incoming Con- 
gress would press the Clin- 
ton administration to main- 
tain that level. 

Meanwhile, ministers from 
several east Asian countries 
expressed confidence yester- 
day that last year’s slow- 
down in their economic 
growth rate was temporary, 
and that the region was set 
this year to resume a high 
rate of sustained expansion. 

Guy de Jonqui&res 


Cybermoney 
gains currency, 
past and future 


Supplies of 
energy safe 
for 50 years 


Russia expects economic 
growth of 5-6% by 2000 


The next energy crisis is 
unlikely to occur within 50 
years, a senior British busi- 
nessman said yesterday. 

Mr John Baker, chairman 
of National Power, Britain's 
biggest electricity producer, 
gf»id the problems of finding 
fresh energy resources were 
unlikely to become an issue 
until 2050. 

Mr Baker, speaking at a 
gwntnar sponsored by Price 
Waterhouse, said concerns 
about the security of energy 
supplies, which had been 
common in the 1970s and 
1980s. were a thing of the 


The world had never felt 
more relaxed about the secu- 
rity of energy supplies and 
this was hav ing a b ig 
impact on the structure of 
the power industry. 

Fears of energy shortages 
had been a driving force in 
shaping the industry in the 
past. However, these con- 
cerns had receded. Govern- 
ments no' longer felt the 
need to own the electricity 
industry for example, and 
this was encouraging more 
»nd more of the industry to 
be privatised. 

Another factor reshaping 
the British electricity indus- 
try in particular was the 
switch to gas as a foeL From 


nowhere six years’ ago gas 
was likely to provide more 
than half of the fuel for elec- 
tricity production by 2010. 

Apart from plentiful sup- 
plies of gas. big improve- 
ments in gas turbine tech- 
nology combined with the 
increasing efficiency of very 
small power stations was 
leading to a dramatic 
change in the structure of 
Britain’s electricity indus- 
try. At the same time the 
age of coal in UK power gen- 
eration, which had been 
running at 100m tonnes a 
year, would drop to 10m- 
20m tonnes by 2010. 

Mr Baker, whose company 
is Britain’s biggest operator 
of renewable energy, does 
not expect this sector to 
challenge fossil fuels over 
the next SO years. At present 
2 per cent of energy came 
from new renewable 
resources such as wind and 
sun. The percentage could 
rise to between 6 and S per 
cent by 2050, said Mr Baker. 
This would still be a very 
email percentage given that 
10 per emit of the world’s 
energy is currently provided 
by “old" renewable energy 
sources such as wood and 
animal-dung. 

William Hall 


The Russian economy 
should be capable of 5-6 per 
cent growth by the year 
2000, Russia's economic min- 
ister, Mr Yevgeny Yasin, 
said in Davos yesterday. 
However, this depended cru- 
cially on a number of 
reforms, without which Rus- 
sia was threatened by 
long-term recession. 

Mr Yasin said government 
spending must be cut from 
its level of 39 per cent of 
GDP last year. “A govern- 
ment with a healthy econ- 
omy can afford that,” he 
said. “One in a state of crisis 
like ours must stick in a 
range of 25-30 per cent" 

He said cuts would come 
in social spending, with 
housing subsidies from local 
authorities to be phased out 
by the year 2000. There 
would also be further cuts in 
defence spending, and 
increased restructuring of 
natural monopolies. 

He said: “Our analysis has 
shown that if, over the next 
two to three years, we can 
implement these reforms, 
that will allow us to reduce 
the tax burden. That will in 
turn allow interest rates to 
be no more than 5-7 per cent 
above inflation." He said he 
hoped inflation would also 
fall to 5*7 per cent by 2000. 

Mr Alexander Shokhin, 
first deputy chairman of tire 
Russian Duma, the parlia- 



The future of cybermoney, it 
seems from Davos, is up for 
grabs: that Is. if anyone can 
define it. 

According to some speak- 
ers here, it has been around 
for a quarter-century with- 
out anyone noticing. Others 
say it is the wave of the 
future and spoils the doom 
of the commercial banking 
system. 

Mr Ed Jensen, president 
and chief executive officer of 
the credit card group Visa 
International, said his com- 
pany had operated a global 
electronic network since its 
foundation 25 years ago. 

So-called e-money, be said, 
was already around in the 
form of credit cards and 
ATMs. Beyond that, it was 
scarcely needed. “Would you 
save e-money?" he asked. 
“Would you have e-money 
denominated investments? 
From the point of view of 
consumers, what's wrong 
with existing currencies? 
E-money will be used for 
small payments, like cash is 
now. It’s very unlikely it will 
go direct from wallet to wal- 
let" 

Others were less sure, 


including Mr Howard 
Davies, deputy governor of 
the Bank of England It was 
quite possible, he thought 
that networks could be set 
up allowing individuals to 
pass money direct to one 
another electronically. And 
while some other European 
central banks, such as the 
Bundesbank, believed such 
operations should be regu- 
lated as banks, this might 
prove difficult in practice. 

Mr Donald Tapscott. 
author and cyber-expert, 
said research indicated elec- 
tronic commerce in the US 
could total $255bn by 2000. 
Some 20 per cent of US fami- 
lies would be doing transac- 
tions electronically: and 
being typically wealthier, 
they would represent 30 per 
cent of business. 

“This risks a death spiral 
for tbe banks.” he said. 
Other organisations could 
cherry-pick those wealthier 
families, leaving banks with 
a dwindling business and an 
enormous cost base. His con- 
clusion: “Most banks won't 
survive the transition”. 

Tony Jackson 


US labour chiefs 
backlash warning 


Russian premier Victor Chernomyrdin: expects foreign investment to surge 


ment, said the main precon- 
dition for an economic boom 
by 2000 was not enacting 
new laws, but enforcing 
existing ones. Arbitration 
courts took many months to 
reach decisions, he said. “A 
system is emerging which 
bypasses both the courts and 
their decisions, hi the west, 
they call it the Mafia.” 

Western businessmen in 
the audience criticised 
uncertainties in Russia's tax 
system, which made it 
impossible to evaluate 
investments on a medium- 
term basis. 

Mr Shokhin said it might 


be possible to cut profits tax 
on corporations by up to two 
thirds for those which 
adopted international 
accounting standards. But 
disagreements in the Duma 
on tax reform might make it 
necessary to introduce a 
temporary tax which would 
be easier to collect. 

Responding to questions 
on discrimination against 
foreign investment, he said 
the Duma would shortly dis- 
cuss drawing up an exhaus- 
tive list of sectors barred to 
foreign investors. He 
claimed the list was largely 
based on US practice, and 


was designed to assist for- 
eign investment 

Mr Dmitri Vasiliev, chair- 
man of the federal commis- 
sion for the securities mar- 
ket, said the strength of the 
Russian stock market, which 
has doubled in the past year, 
should be sustainable. 

He said a survey of 200 
fund managers specialising 
in emerging markets had 
shown confidence in Russia 
rising sharply, with 66 per 
cent of UK fund managers 
prepared to invest, against 
30 per cent a year earlier. 

Tony Jackson 


Mr John Sweeney, US union 
| leader, warned corporate 
executives yesterday that 
: the chase after profits at the 
expense of worker salaries 
and social protection would 
bring a destructive world- 
wide backlash, Reuter 
reports from Davos. 

Experience in the US had 
shown that companies 
“downsizing" their work- 
force and slashing benefits 
ended up in worse shape 
than they had started, he 
said. 

Debate at the annual meet- 
ing of business and political 
leaders “seemed based on 
assumption of contradiction 
between competitiveness 
and measures that made 


working families secure, 
such as good wages, health 
care and strong unions”. 

“This assumption may be 
the fastest growing export of 
what is called the US 
model," said Mr Sweeney, 
president of the AFL-CIO 
labour grouping. “But I am 
here to warn you. With all 
due respect, it is a highly 
costly, very toxic export, 
dangerous to the health and 
welfare of working people 
and national economies 
across the world." 

Examples were strife over 
Korea's new labour law, pop- 
ular support for French pub- 
lic service workers resisting 
spending cuts, and Argen- 
tina's recent general strike. 
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The recent strength of the pound appears to have subsided, to the relief of exporters | UK NE ws digest 


Sterling slides as rate rise is ruled out Government to 


By Graham BowJey, 
Economics Staff 


The pound fell sharply 
yesterday as more traders 
ruled out another rise in 
interest rates before the gen- 
eral election. 

Interest rates are expected 
to stay unchanged next week 
after Mr Kenneth Clarke, the 
chancellor, sees Mr Eddie 
George, governor of the 
Bank of England, the UK 
central bank, for their regu- 


lar monthly meeting to set 
monetary policy. 

Sterling fell a further- 2-2 
pfennigs a gains t the D-Mark 
to DM2.6244, down at the end 
of the second consecutive 
week in a row of volatile 
trading. The pound has now 
dropped about 9 pfennigs 
from its peak of DM2.7133 on 
January 22. 

Against the dollar, the 
pound fell l.S cents to 
$L6Q25. It is now more than 
10 cents below its late 


December peak of $1.7113. 

The pound's further 
decline suggest sterling’s 
recent strength may be over 
and could bring relief to UK 
exporters who have been 
complaining that the curren- 
cy’s sharp rise In the second 
half of last year had hit 
exports. 

At the turn of the year, the 
pound rose to levels not seen 
since its 1992 ejection from 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism, as speculation 


mounted that strong eco- 
nomic growth would force a 
sharp interest rate rise. 

But a run of weak eco- 
nomic data this year has 
enabled Mr Clarke to leave 
rates at 6 per cent, arguing 
that the pound’s rise was 
enough to stem inflation. 

Mr George is again expec- 
ted to repeat his calls for 
higher rates when he meets 
Mr Clarke. At their Decem- 
ber meeting, Mr George said 
strong growth in consumer 


spending and rapid expan- 
sion of the money supply 
meant rates should rise by a 
half point in the first few 
months of this year, the 
Bank's minutes showed this 
week. 

However. Mr Clarke 
believes the economy can 
grow for some months yet 
before inflationary pressures 
build and point to a rate rise. 

Mr Gordon Brown, of the 
opposition Labour party and 
the shadow chancellor, said 


yesterday that the present 
pattern of economic growth 
was unbalanced. “There is 
now a growing unease that 
in the. present cycle we are 
In danger of repeating the 
pattern seen in previous 
recoveries - that we have, 
essentially, an unbalanced 
recovery,’' he said. 

On a trade-weighted basis, 
the pound slipped from 95.2 
to 94.4. It had dropped to a 
low of DM2.6144 more than 3 
pfennig s down on the day. 


cut 1,200 jobs 


Election jitters take 
the edge off gilts 
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The Home Office, the government department that deals 
with domestic affairs, is set to cut 1,200 jobs because of 
the success of a new computer system designed to stream- 
line immigration. _ _ 

The government said that about 800 a dmin i s trative 
posts will be cut during the 1998-1999 financial year, with 
a flirther 400 the following year. The Job losses will not be 
restricted to immigration officers, but will be spread 
across the entire Home Office. Mr Martin Kelsey, secre- 
tary' for the Home Office branch of the Civil and Public 
Services Association, the trade union, warned that the 
moves were “arbitrary and unjustified” and said staff 
would seriously consider taking industrial action as a 
result The new computer system was commissioned last 
year from Siemens, the German group, under the govern- 
ment's private finance initiative, which seeks to bring pri- 
vate funding to public projects- Mark Suzman 


■ MALAYSIAN DAM 

Company urged to abandon deal 


Political uncertainty has forced government 
to offer a higher rate of interest on bonds 


W orries over the 
t iming and out- 
come of the UK 
general election are behind a 
reluctance to buy gilts - 
gilt-edged or government- 
backed securities - forcing 
the government to offer a 
higher rate of interest to 
attract investors. City of 
London economists are 
claiming. 

A number of concerns has 
unsettled the market, 
according to analysts. 
Among them are fear of gov- 
ernment by the main opposi- 
tion Labour party; the possi- 
bility of a hung parliament, 
in which no party has an 
absolute voting majority; 
fears that government policy 
is not bearing down on infla- 
tion; and political relations 
with the European Union. 

The market has accepted 
the possibility the UK will 
not be in the first wave of 
European monetary union, 
and short-term worries over 


inflation have evaporated, 
leaving politics as the 
“unambiguous" reason 
behind gilts' performance, 
according to Mr Julian Jes- 
sop, an economist at Nikko 
Europe bank in London. 

Since the start of 1997, gilt 
prices have been fiat while 
other UK markets - equities, 
sterling and Interest rate 
futures - have reacted 
strongly to declining expec- 
tations of an imminent rise 
in domestic interest rates. 

When January's policy 
meeting between Mr Ken- 
neth Clarke, chief finance 
minister, and Mr Eddie 
George, governor of the 
Bank of England, the UK 
central bank, produced no 
base rate increase, many 
analysts expected gilt prices 
to benefit, as other markets 
had. Instead, gilts have been 
outperformed by both US 
and European bond markets. 

Political turmoil usually 
hurts gilt prices. Before the 


last general election in 1992. 
when the market was also 
anticipating a Labour vic- 
tory, the price of a 19-year 
benchmark gilt dipped to 
just above 96. After the Con- 
servative victory prices rap- 
idly rebounded to 101. 

Most City analysts are pre- 
dicting a rush to buy gilts 
after the election in the 
event of either Labour or the 
Conservatives w innin g a 
clear majority. 

“Unless there's a hung 
parliament, gilts will sharply 
rally after the election," Mr 
Jessqp said. “At the moment 
there is added uncertainty - 
[we] don't know when the 
election is going to be held.” 

Mr Graham McDevitt. 
bonds strategist at Paribas 
Capital Markets in London, 
said; “We've got a political 
situation that’s quite unsta- 
ble. They [the Conservatives, 
the ruling party] are trying 
to hang on by the skin of 
their teeth.” 
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Mr Jessop believed It was 
UK-based investors, rather 
than overseas buyers, who 
were holding back gilts 
prices. “There are some con- 
cerns over a Labour victory 
- but it's a domestic phe- 
nomenon rather than an 
overseas phenomenon. 

For domestic buyers, there 
could be fears over increased 
tax under a Labour govern- 
ment on high-income earn- 
ers, such as City managers. 
“People in the market see 
the market from a personal 
point of view, as well as 
institutional investors," Mr 
Jessop aded. “Certain 
aspects of the City don't 
want Labour to win for per- 


sonal reasons. That may be 
clouding their judgment.” 

Mr Philip Shaw, chief 
economist at Union Dis- 
count, reiterated the view 
that electoral uncertainty 
was “still a restraining fee- 
tor", bat said US inflation 
was also a concern. 

Union Discount was 
expecting the difference in 
yield - the theoretical 
annual return assuming 
interest is reinvested - of 
gilts compared with German 
government bonds, or bunds, 
to fall from its current level 
of 1.9 percentage points to l 
point by mid-1998 if Labour 
gains a stable majority. 

“It depends on how Labour 


performs. If Labour is much 
tougher on inflation, then 
we might see the spread over 
bunds go much lower than 
that,” Mr Shaw said. 

Mr Don Smith, an econo- 
mist at HSBC Markets in 
London, said overseas gilt 
buyers were more concerned 
about the UK's relations 
with Europe, especially over 
monetary union. 

“From an overseas point of 
view. Investors weigh up the 
UK market in the context of 
Europe. The perception is 
that Labour's closer to 
Europe, and that's a good 
thing [for the gilt market}." 


Friends of the Earth, the environmentalist group, yester- 
day urged the Bucknall Group, believed to be the only 
British company so far to have won a contract for a slice 
of Malaysia's controversial Bakun Dam project to pull 
out of the deal 

But the company, which yesterday declined to put a fig- 
ure on the contract said it saw no reason to “reconsider" 
its position. “Our role is entirely subsidiary to the m^jor 
issues being highlighted by environmental groups,” it 
said. Its joint venture’s job was to “coordinate" the activi- 
ties of consultants and contractors involved in preparing 
the site and resettling the estimated 10,000 people who 
will have to be moved to make way for the dam. 

The leading western contractor for the dam project is 
ABB, the Swiss-Swedish group which has been urged to 
pull out of the contract by a group of 100 environmental 
pressure groups. Leyla Boulton 


■ NORTHERN IRELAND 

‘Bloody Sunday 9 factories dispute 


Factories in Londonderry in Northern Ireland were briefly 
disrupted yesterday as Protestants refused to work along- 
side Roman Catholic employees who were wearing black 
ribbons to commemorate Bloody Sunday, the day 25 years 
ago on which 14 unarmed civil rights marchers were 
killed by British soldiers. 

The hardlin e pro-British Democratic Unionist party said 
five factories in the area faced interruptions to production 
as unions and management met to discuss the dispute. 

The incident is a measure of the community tension as 
this weekend the Derry area prepares to mark the 25th 
anniversary of Bloody Sunday. John Murray Brown 
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Cable shares fall on digital move I Minister scorns 


Lady Thatcher heartens sceptics 


By Raymond Snoddy 


Shares in cable companies fell 
yesterday when rival consortia submit- 
ted bids for the UK's digital terrestrial 
television licences, once regarded as 
an elegant but marginal technology in 
the world of multi-channel broadcast- 
ing. 

Carlton Communications. British 
Sky Broadcasting and the Granada 
Group submitted a consortium bid for 


“multiplexes”, or blocks of digital fre- 
quencies. 

The consortium, British Digital 
Broadcasting, is opposed by Digital 
Television Network, a company owned 
by International CableTel, the US 
cable and communications group 
which also owns NIL, the old trans- 
mitter and engineering arm of the 
Independent Broadcasting Authority. 

Shares fell when it became dear that 
there were serious bidders for the DTT 


licences. Nynex TeleComms, which is 
becoming part of Cable & Wireless 
Communications, lost more than 12 
per cent of its valne and fell 14%p to 
99%p. Telewest fell lip to 117p and 
General Cable dropped 13p to 176p. By 
contrast Carlton rose 39p to 558%, 
Granada 19% to 891 and BSkyB 8% to 
599p. BSkyB will launch 200 channels 
of digital satellite television this year 
and could now get an additional boost 
from its one-third o w n ers hip of BDB. 


Scottish party’s 
EU aspirations 


By James Buxton 
in Ec&nbuTGfr 
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GLOBAL IIVESTORS 1 CONVENTION 


US $ 5-billion 

investment 

opportunity 
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Inauguration by the Honourable Prime Minister of India 

Mr. H. D. Deve Gowda 


• Highest approvals for foreign 
investments - US $ 3.5 billion in 
789 projects. 


For the first time more than 50 
specific projects valued at US S 5 
billion, in sectors below, offered 
to investors. 


Highest number of proposed 
projects - 6326. 


Base for 52 top 100 Indian 
companies and 13 super league 
multinationals. 


Bid documents kept ready with 
transparent framework for speedy 
implementation. 


An independent Scotland 
. would not qualify for mem- 
bership of European mone- 
tary union and for that rea- 
son alone would not be 
allowed to join the European 
Union, Mr Michael Forsyth, 
chief minister for Scotland 
in the British government 
has claimed in an attack an 
the Scottish National party. 

Mr Forsyth accused the 
SNP, which campaigns for 
an independent Scotland and 
separate Scottish member- 
ship of the EU, of wanting to 
surrender Scotland's sover- 
eignty to Brussels. Scotland, 
which was an independent 
kingdom until the 17th cen- 
tury, is now part of the UK 
and is governed from Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. 

Mr Forsyth's attack is sig- 
nificant because the nation- 
alists lead the Conservatives 
in Scottish opinion polls, and 
had 23 per cent support com- 
pared with the Conserva- 
tives' 19 per cent in an ICM 
poll last month. The next 
general election is expected 
to be held on May 1. 

The SNP, which won only 
three seats of the 72 Scottish 
House of Commons seats in 


the 1992 general election, 
hopes to win more from the 
Conservatives this year, 
notably the Galloway and 
Upper NIthsdale seat of Mr 
lan Lang, the chief industry 
minister. 

Mr Forsyth said SNP cal- 
culations of Scotland's fiscal 
position if it became inde- 
pendent were based on “cre- 
ative accounting and sl e ight 
of hand". Scotland’s budget 
deficit had in recent years 
ranged from two times to 
four times the celling of 3 
per cent of gross domestic 
product required for Emu 
membership, and Emu mem- 
bership was required of all 
new EU members. 

"The only means by which 
the deficit could be nar- 
rowed is by increasing taxes 
or cutting public expendi- 
ture, but the SNP claim they 
would do neither," Mr For- 
syth said. 

Mr Forsyth, who is on the 
Eurosceptic wing of the Tory 
party, said there was grow- 
ing apprehension in Europe 
about the extent of integra- 
tion. “Nowhere, other than 
in [SNP leader] Mr Alec Sal- 
mond's overactive imagina- 
tion, is Brussels seen as an 
agent for enhanced sover- 
eignty,” he said. 


| Baroness Thatcher, the former Conservative prime minis- 
| ter. yesterday gave her tacit support to a private mem- 
bers' bill which effectively calls for Britain to leave the 
European Union. 

Making a rare appearance in the House of Lords, the 
unelected upper chamber of parliament, she listened as 
Tory Eurosceptics spoke in favour of the measure, which • 
would repatriate power from Brussels to Westminster. 
Lord Pearson's bill would repeal crucial sections of the 
European Communities Act 1972, under which EU law 
was mad e superior to UK legislation. Although it stands 
no chance of becoming law, it proved to be a rallying 
point for Eurosceptic peers, and a further illustration of 
the increasingly anti-European mood throughout the Tory 
party, George Parker 


GENERAL ELECTION 


Premier launches share plan 


Mr John Major, the prime minister, yesterday launched a 
new attempt to put wider share ownership at the heart of 
the ruling Conservative party's general election mani- 
festo. Reasserting his personal commitment to get more 
than 50 per cent of the employees of large companies buy- 
ing shares in those companies by the end of the century, - 
the prime minis ter announced that the inlan d Revenue 
would be relaxing rules that operate in this area. At the 
second of his pre-election press conferences at Conserve- . 
tive central office, Mr Major said he would be changing 
the rules that govern Treasury-approved profit- sharing 
schemes to make them more attractive for employers to . . 
run. James Blitz 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


BT charges praised in study 


The prices British Telecommunications charges its com- 
petitors to use its network are among the lowest in the 
developed world, a study has shown. 

BT released the results of the study, which it sponsored, 
and which was carried out by Ovum, a London-based con- 
sultancy, to support its response to proposals by OfteJ, the 
industry regulator, which would, for the first time, set a 
cap on the prices BT charges for interconnection. 

The Ovum study shows that BT charges 0.78 pence 
($1.13) per minute in the UK for interconnection compared 
with lSlp for Ameritech in the US, 1.85p for Telstra in 
Australia and 3.3?p for Telecom New Zealand. Alan Cane 


INFRASTRUCTURE SECTORS : 


Book battle unlikely to be won 


Power 


Contributes 40% of India's fiscal 
receipts. 


Mumbai accounts for 70% of 
India's stock market transactions. 


Strong HRD - 1 00.000 students in 
technical and science streams. 


Ports, Terminals and Airports 

Roads and Bridges 

Industrial Townships and 
Technology Parks 

Leisure and Entertainment 

Tourism, Housing 

Real Estate 

Agriculture Infrastructure 


Court sees public figures defend 100-year old publishing deal 
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Maharashtra : The Powerhouse of India's Industrialisation 
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T he High Court in Lon- 
don last week was the 
setting far an assort- 
ment of public figures - 
including Mr Tom Stoppard, 
the playwright - to tight 
what might be an unwinna- 
ble battle over a 100-year 
old publishing agreement. 

They went to court to con- 
test the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing’s attempt to have the 
net book agreement, which 
prevented booksellers from 
discounting the price of new 
books until Its collapse last 
year, declared illegal. 

Even if they win, it is 
highly unlikely that the 
agreement will come hack 
into force. Although the 
court is empowered to 
decide that the agreement is 
still legally valid, as it did 
In 1962 when it dismissed a 
previous OFT attempt to 
outlaw the pact, it cannot 
force the book trade to rein- 
state it. 

The net book agreement 
collapsed in September 1995 
when several large UK pub- 
lishers, and W.H. Smith, 



Playwright Tom Stoppard (right) with leading Tondon 
literary figure Auberon Waugh outside the High Court 


Britain's largest book 
retailer, announced their 
withdrawal. Other publish- 
ers and retailers swiftly fol- 
lowed suit rather than risk 
losing market share to the 
discounters. 

The OFT decided to launch 
a second legal assault on the 
grounds that as the book 
trade bad abandoned the 
agreement, it was useless In 
practical terms and should 
formally be abolished. 

However, the agreement 


still commands considerable 
support within the book 
trade. Mr John Calder, an 
independent publisher, and 
Ms Jenny Glayzer, chairman 
of the National Acquisitions 
Group, an organisation rep- 
resenting a cross section of 
the publishing Industry, 
decided to defend it against 
the OFT’s legal onslaught. 

They persuaded Sir David 
Steel - former leader of the 
Liberal Party, and co- 
founder of its successor the 


Liberal Democrats, the UK's 
main opposition party after 
Labour - Mr Stoppard, Mr 
Auberon Waugh, editor of 
the Literary Review maga- 
zine, and others to gtve evi- 
dence in the agreement's 
defence. 

They told the court last 
week that if books were dis- 
counted, high quality books 
could become so expensive 
that the market for .them 
would contract and fewer 
would be published. . 

The OFT has argued that 
the book market is how less . 
vulnerable to discounting 
than in 1962 and wants the 
agreement to be declared 
void. The Calder lobby is 
anxious to maintain- the 
agreement's legality in; the 
hope that the book trade 
will eventually decide to 
reintroduce it. 

The opposing factions fin- 
ished giving evidence yester- 
day and await the court’s 
decision, which is due by- 
toe exul of February. ... 


Alice Rawsthom 
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AMI to open retail malls in Japan 


By Owen Robinson in Tokyo 


American Malls Inter* 
national (AMI), the US devel- 
oper of retail complexes is 
moving info the Japanese 
market. with plans to invest 
billions of dollars in building 
and operating a series of 
American -style shopping 

Tpallg 

AMFs move is the latest 
sign of a continuing shake- 
out. in Japan’s hitherto 
heavily regulated retail 
industry- it aims to exploit 
growing consumer demand 
fir discounting and western 
retailing techniques. 

AMTs first project wifi be 


to build the country’s largest 
shopping centre, at on esti- 
mated cost of about Yfflbn 
($• 3S3m), said Mr Nick Wof- 
fington. AMI’s representa- 
tive in Japan. 

The company, an affiliate 
of US developer Western 
Development, began study- 
ing the Japanese market 
three years ago. It is now 
nearing the end of negotia- 
tions to purchase about 
800.000 sq m of land for a 
mall in the town of Mariya, 
about 35km from Tokyo. 

Construction was bud- 
geted at about Y20bn, Mr 
Woffington said. Infrastruc- 
ture, including roads to the 


complex, will require addi- 
tional expenditure, he added. 

The mall will be a com- 
bined entertainment and 
shopping complex, with at 
least 20 large stores, more 
than 200 speciality stores, an 
in-house theme park and cin- 
emas. The targeted market Is 
the northern half of Tokyo 
and neighbouring cities. 

AMI hopes to start build- 
ing late next year and to 
complete the project by 2000. 

Negotiations are also well 
advanced to build a similar 
large-scale mall in the port 
city of Kobe, which has 
attracted many big construc- 
tion projects alter the earth- 


quake two years ago. The 
company plans six other 
largc-scidc malls over the 
next 10 years, with at least 
two more in the vicinity of 
greater Tokyo. 

AMl’s move follows the 
arrival In Japan of US retail- 
ers Gap, the clothing com- 
pany, and Toys R Us. the 
discount toy retailer. Several 
American cinema developers 
have also successfully set up 
multiplex cinemas in second- 
ary cities. 

The Moriya and Kobe 
malls are AMI’s first projects 
outside the US. where it 
onus and operates five large- 
scale malls. Two more are 


under construction in the 
US, and the company plans 
to build a further 17 over the 
next 10 years. 

Japan’s large retailers 
have been hit by slumping 
sales in the past year, and 
face a sales tax rise in April 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent. 

AMI is not concerned. 
"Japanese consumers are 
great customers and spend a 
lot of money," Mr Woffing- 
ton enthused. “They have a 
strong appetite for novelty, 
particularly Ameri can-style 
products and presentation, 
and we think our concept of 
a ’retail theme park’ will 
work.” 


Record fourth quarter for SAP 


By Sarah AKhaus 
in Frankfurt 


Shares in SAP. the 
fast-growing German soft- 
ware group, surged almost 

pe r cent yesterday, after a 
record fourth quarter led to 
sharply higher-than-expected 
profits for 1996. 

The shares, which had 
been under heavy pressure 
since the company issued a 
profits warning in October, 
closed DM24 up at DM246. 

Many analysts had feared 
that the company, which is 
the world’s fifth-largest soft- 
ware house, would not meet 
its revised target set in Octo- 
ber of 30 per cent growth in 
profits, down from 40 per 
cent forecast early last the 
year. 

However, SAP said that 
“tempestuous" foreign 
growth in the fourth quarter 
had helped lift preliminary 
net profits 40 per cent from 
DM405m to DM567 m ($346ml 
for last year. 

Sales climbed 38 per cent 
in the year, from DM2. 7 bn to 
DM3.7bn. This beat the 
group's forecast for a rise of 
just under 30 per cent Earn- 


ings per share rose from 
DM4 to DM5.48. 

Mr Dietmar Hopp. chair- 
man, said: “In the end we 
were bang on our anginal 
forecasts. The orders that we 
so badly missed in the third 
quarter could thankfull y be 
booked in the fourth. ” 

The fourth quarter pro- 
duced the best quarterly 
results in the company’s his- 
tory. Pre-tax profits rose 58 
per cent to DM457m and 
sales climbed 49 per cent to 
DMl-35bn. 

Mr Hopp said: “The 
planned currency union and 
(preparations for] the turn of 
the century have increased 
interest among companies of 
all sizes in our products." 

A stronger dollar and 
renewed marketing effort 
had also contributed to 
growth. 

The SAP chairman was 
confident for the current 
year, forecasting an increase 
in sales of between 25 per 
cent and 30 per ceot. Profits 
would grow “at the same 
rate or maybe a tick higher" 
than sal^s. he said. 

Underlying demand 
remained strong for R/3. an 
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integrated software package 
for commercial use that is 
SAP's chief product Sales of 
R/3 climbed 44 per cent in 
1996. to DM257bn. 


SAP has established a 
world leadership in R/3 since 
it launched it in 1992. Last 
year it signed on 1,086 new 
R/3 customers, bringing 


worldwide installations of 
the software to more than 
9,000. 

Total product sales rose 36 
per cent to DM2.63 bn. Con- 
sulting revenues were up 47 
per cent and turnover from 
training increased 36 per 
cent from a year earlier. 

Mr Peter Thilo Hosier, 
analyst at Vereinsbank 
Research, said: “Not only 
were the fourth-quarter 
results incredible, but the 
overall share of total sales 
coming from the product 
side is spectacular, at about 
87 per cent. In the past it has 
hovered around 70 per cent.*' 

Foreign sales contributed 
75 per cent of total revenue, 
up from 68 per cent previ- 
ously. The Asia-Pacific 
region registered the stron- 
gest growth, up 67 per cent 
at DM486m. 

Mr Marc Rode, analyst at 
UBS in Frankfurt, said: 
“SAP's prospects look good. 
They’ve got a strong product 
range, and the financial 
muscle to invest in research 
and development Any sug- 
gestion that they are going 
to lose their leading techno- 
logical edge is ridiculous." 


Random to buy 
Reed fiction arm 


By David Blackwell 


George Orwell and Anton 
Chekhov are among the 
authors who will be sharing 
the same publisher as Joan 
Collins, following an agree- 
ment by Reed Elsevier to sell 
its fiction books division. 

The prospective buyer is 
Random House, the powerful 
US book publisher that last 
year lost a court battle with 
the actress and author in an 
attempt to recover $1.2m 
(£740,000) of advances. 

Reed Elsevier, the Angl o- 
Dutcb publishing and infor- 
mation group, said yesterday 
it bad agreed in principle to 
sell the adult trade division 
of Reed Books to the UK arm 
of Random House. 

The division includes some 
of the most famous names in 
British publishing history 
including William Heine- 
mann and Seeker & War- 
burg. 

Sales from the division are 
about £20m and it is under- 
stood to be trading profit- 
ably. Analysts yesterday 
estimated the price at about 
the same level as sales. 

Rand om House UK. which 
hag annual sales of about 
ElOOm, is an umbrella com- 
pany for 20 independently 


run imprints, including Jon- 
athan Cape, publisher of 
Martin Amis and Julian 
Barnes, and Century, which 
has John Grisham and Mich- 
ael Crichton on its list 

Ms Gail Rebuck, chief 
executive of Random House 
UK. was confident the Reed 
imprints would be a good fit 
with the existing business. 
“We are very pleased with 
the opportunity." 

Reed originally put its 
entire consumer books divi- 
sion up for sale in 1995, and 
was looking for a price of 
about noom. But the busi- 
ness was withdrawn from 
the market in a poor year for 
pub lishing . 

At the end of last year Mr 
John Holloran succeeded Mr 
Sandy Grant as chief execu- 
tive of Reed Books and was 
told to prepare the company 
for a sale by early 1998. Yes- 
terday’s deal leaves him 
three further divisions with 
turnover of £130m to sell - 
reference, illustrated, and 
children’s books, publisher 
of Winnie- the Pooh and 
Thomas the Tank Engine. 

Mr Tim Rothwell, media 
analyst with Gerrard Vivian 
Gray, said the announce- 
ment showed Reed bad been 
right to bide its time. 


Southern to return 
£ 156 m to holders 


By Jane Martinson 


Southern Electric, the UK 
power company, has become 
the second utility in as many 
days to announce an innova- 
tive share restructuring with 
a plan to return np to £2 56m 
to shareholders. 

The capital restructuring, 
involving a share split and 
consolidation, echoed that 
anno unced by Yorkshire 
Water on Thursday, in 
avoiding the tax Implica- 
tions of a share buy-back 
while benefiting all share- 
holders equally. 

Yorkshire Electricity, 
another UK power group, is 
wkn believed to be contem- 
plating returning value to 
shareholders in this way. 

Southern’s shares rose l3p 
to 800*/ap as it revealed that 
the move had also saved an 
advance corporation tax bill 

of about £39m. Mr Ian Mar- 
chant, finance director, sai d : 
“What we have come up 
with is something with sym- 
metrical benefits to the com- 
pany and its shareholders . 

The restructuring, devised 
by SBC Warburg, the invest- 
ment banlfj is particularly 
useful for companies which 
are unable to offset ACT 


losses against mainstream 
corporation tax. This affects 
utilities, which have histori- 
cally paid little mainstream 
ta-g. Several utilities also 
want to improve their bal- 
ance sheet efficiency by 
increasing debt 

Ordinary share buy-backs 
became less attractive after 
tax changes introduced in 
last November’s Budget, 
while special -dividends do 
not avoid ACT liabilities. 

The sum to be paid out by 

Southern represents almost 
8 per cent or the utility’s 
issued capital. SBC Warburg 
has estimated that the 
restructuring would enhance 
earnings by between 3-4 per 
cent In the coming financial 
year. 

Southern was beaten m its 
takeover battle for Southern 
Water last year by Scottish 
Power. Mr Marchant said the 
group had “no current inten- 
tion” to make an acquisition. 

Gearing, which would 
have been lower than 15 per 
cent this March, wffi go up 
to 40 per cent. 

The scheme. In which 
Rothschild acted as 
Southern’s financial advis- 
ers, has to be agreed at a 
special shareholder meeting. 


Photo-Me 
hit by 
strength 
of sterling 


By BogeV Taylor 


The UK-based Photo-Me 
International, the world’s 
largest manufacturer of 
photo booths, yesterday said 
the strength of sterling had 
reduced half-year profits by 
up to £900.000. 

Pre-tax profits dropped 10 
per cent to £9.1m on turn- 
over down 11 per cent at 
£93.3ro for the six months to 
October 31. 

Mr Peter Berridge, group 
managing director, said cur- 
rency movements had not 
affected trading. 

Taking ont the impact of 
sterling, turnover and oper- 
ating profit were up 4-5 per 
cent 

However, the value of 
non-sterling credits bad 
fallen by £200,000 and up to 
another £600,000 had been 
lost on translation of over- 
seas earnings. 

Photo-Me has more than 
60 per cent of its business 
outside the UK. 

The company confirmed 
that profits for the year to 
April 30 would be no higher 
than those* for 1995, which 
were 22 per cent down on 
the year before. 

The market remained Oat 
said Mr Berridge, and com- 
petitive pressures intense. 

In spite of this, the com- 
pany had maintained its 
market leading position and 
improved margins slightly, 
he added. 

The company has 
responded to the sluggish 
market by catting its invest- 
ment and expansion plans 
and reducing debt. Capital 
expenditure has been cut by 
42 per cent to £10.1m. 

The additional cash bas 
been used to cut debt to 
£31.Im from £43.2m at the 
end of April. Gearing fell 
from 46 per cent to 33 per 
cent over the period. 

framing* per share fell to 
7.45p (844p) bnt the interim 
dividend is maintained at 
L5p. 

The results were in line 
with analysts' expectations 
and the shares ended the 
day unchanged at 127'Ap. 


• COMMENT 

In cutting back its capital 
expenditure programme, 
Photo-Me has accepted that 
it is now a low-growth cash- 
generating business. The 
decline in margins and prof- 
its may now be coming to an 
end, but there is little pros- 
pect of growth. Profits for 
the April year-end are fore- 
cast at £ll.3m, giving earn- 
ings per share of 8.5p and 
putting the stock on a for- 
ward p/e of 15. This looks 
expensive. 



Raised hats, raised profits: Michael Mitchell, chief 
executive (foreground), with Ken Oust, finance director 


‘Mature customer’ 
focus lifts Beale 


By Joan Gray 


Continued focus on tbe 
“more affluent and mature 
customer” helped Beale, the 
UK department store group, 
continue its growth record 
with a 25 per cent increase 
in underlying full-year pre- 
tax profits to £4m. 

Including an exceptional 
gain from rate rebates, the 
pre-tax figure for the year to 
November 2 came out at 
£4.47m, against £2£5m when 
there was a £331.000 excep- 
tional charge for flotation 
expenses. Turnover was 

ahead at £55. 6m (£46.3m). 
including £4Jfim from acqui- 
sitions. 

Mr Michael Mitchell, chief 


executive, attributed the 
continued growth to tbe 
company being “focused on 
our particular customer 
group, tbe ABC1 40-plus 
market The spending power 
of this sector has stayed up 
and we concentrate on them 
rather than trying to be all 
things to all people". 

Tbe group, which operates 
seven stores in England, was 
looking for further acquisi- 
tions. he said, particularly 
“old-established department 
stores in middle England 
where we can retain their 
appeal and run them effec- 
tively". 

The proposed final divi- 
dend of 5.75p (4j5p) makes a 
total of 8.3p (6.7pV 


Expanding Fitness 
First in triple jump 


By Jean Marshall 


Shares in Fitness First, 
which came to Aim last 
October, rose by 15 per cent 
after the UK health club 
operator announced pre-tax 
profits more than trebled to 
£727,000 in the year to Octo- 
ber 31. At flotation it bad 
forecast pre-tax profits of not 
less than £700,000. 

Mr Christopher Pearce, 
chairman, said the strong 
growth in the health and fit- 
ness industry had continued 
into 1997. FF operates seven 
clubs and plans to have 
more than 25 in the next 
three years, with six to eight 
opening each year. 


A new club was opened in 
Southend. Essex, in January 
and Mr Pearce said the com- 
pany planned to open two 
more this month in Derby 
and Shrewsbury. 

Both were expected to be 
completed in line with bud- 
get 

He said that income from 
the £8m, before expenses, 
raised at flotation would 
benefit the 1997 results, 
while the impact of the capi- 
tal investment programme 
would be more fully 
reflected in 1997-98. 

Turnover rose 80 per cent 
to £3.7lm. The shares, which 
floated at 80p, added I8p yes- 
terday to i38’/*p. 
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Elektrim 
to cut 
debt with 
placing 


By Christopher Bobinski 
in Warsaw 


Elektrim. a large Polish 
power and telecommunica- 
tions producer, is to issue a 
550m zloty (Sl84m) seven- 
year convertible bond, the 
largest convertible bond 
issue from a Polish company 
to date. 

Tbe company has chosen 
Merrill Lynch International 
and the local Pekao banking 
group to place the bond both 
at home and abroad. 

Two-thirds of the funds 
raised will go to reduce 
Elektrim’s bank debts and 
cut financing costs, Mr 
Andrzej Skowronski, man- 
aging director, said yester- 
day. 

The issue will also be used 
to finance fixture purchases 
of power stations in con- 
junction with local banks 
and foreign power opera- 
tors. 

Mr Skowronski said that, 
even though some time may 
elapse before the biggest 
power producers are put up 
for sale by the government, 
“the privatisation of the sec- 
tor will come inevitably". 

The bond issue will repre- 
sent around one-fifth of the 
company’s equity, should 
the bond holders deride to 
convert. It was approved 
yesterday by a shareholders 
meeting. 

Mr Skowronski said: “We 
are not looking to see one 
investor taking up the issue 
bnt rather a number of 
those who want to become 
long-term owners of Elek- 
trim stock." 

Elektrim bas been trans- 
formed over the past five 
years from a traditional for- 
eign trade company into a 
manufacturer of power and 
telecommunications equip- 
ment. It has guarded its 
independence jealously. 

Under the terms of this 
issue, holders of bonds car- 
rying a right to more than 5 
per emit of Elektrim’s stock 
will be obliged to report the 
fact to the company. 

Elektrim reported a net 
profit of 49m zlotys last 
year. It is the lead share- 
holder, along with DT 
Mobile and US West, in Era 
GSM, one of the country’s 
two GSM mobile telephone 
operators. 

Elektrim is also leading a 
consortium bidding to build 
and operate a 360km stretch 
of toll motorway, from 
Poland’s western frontier to 
Lodz, at a cost of about 
$1.5bn. The government’s 
highway agency will award 
the contract next week. 

Elektrim has a market 
capitalisation of 6700m. It is 
trading on a price-to-earn- 
ings ratio of 55, compared 
with the Warsaw Stock 
Exchange's average of 16.4. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Stronger sales lift 
Coca-Cola 


Strong sales at home and overseas helped Coca-Cola, the 
US soft drink company, to an IS per cent increase in net 
profits to $762m in the fourth quarter. Earnings per share, 
boosted by tbe company’s stock repurchase programme, 
rose 19 per cent to 31 cents, in tine with analysts’ 
forecasts. 

In an upbeat statement, Mr Robert Goizueta, chairman 
and chief executive, said the company Increased sales 8 
per cent last year, by lbn cases to I3.7bn cases. The 
increase. Mr Goizueta said, was greater than last year’s 
sales in three of the company’s top 10 markets combined: 
the UK, the Philippines and Argentina. 

Fourth-quarter volume sales rose 11 per cent, while 
revenues rose 3 per cent to $4.4bn. For the foil year, 
revenues rose 3 per cent to SlS5bn. and net profits 17 per 
cent to S3.5bn. Earnings per share advanced 19 per cent to 
$1.40. 

Emerging markets saw large gains. In China volumes 
rose 40 per cent in the fourth quarter, and in east and 
central Europe volumes climbed 41 per cent. Coca-Cola 
also saw big increases in its domestic market, where 
fourth-quarter volumes rose 5 per cent. The company said 
that, among big brands, its Sprite lemonade was the 
fastest growing soft drink in the US last year. 

Richard Tomkins. New York 


Kvaerner wins $lbn contract 


Kvaerner. the Anglo-Norwegian engineering and 
construction group, yesterday said it had won a Slbn 
order from Statoil for the largest gas production platform 
to be built in Norway. It said up to l.ooo workers would be 
employed on the Aasgard project off mid-Norway. It is 
due to be completed in 2000. ’’This is the biggest ever 
single order for Kvaemer's oil and gas division." 
according to Mr Tore Bergesen. executive vice-president 
at Kvaerner. 

He declined to reveal what profit margin the company 
expected to make on the floating platform, which will 
have a daily export capacity of 33m cubic metres of gas 
and 94,000 barrels of light oil. It will also export 41,000 bpd 
of oil. The so-called Aasgard B platform, weighing 45.000 
tonnes, will be used for production in the Sleipner West 
project in the North Sea. 

Mr Bergesen said Kvaerner would receive staged 
payments from Statoil, the state-owned Norwegian 
petroleum group, during construction. Tim Burt 


Axa-UAP sells out of Scor 


Axa-UAP. the recently merged French insurance group 
said yesterday it had sold its entire 7 per cent stake in 
Scot, the French reinsurance company, for FPrTSOm 
(6140.7m). 

The action follows the sale by the group last week of 2.4 
per cent of Paribas, the French banking group, bringing 
to nearly FFrS^bn the total asset sales in the past few 
days fallowing the acquisition of UAP by Axa at the end 
of last month. 

Scor last year opened its capital to a wide range of 
investors after tbe decision to wind down a shareholder 
pact between its principal investors, including AGF. the 
French insurer privatised last year. Recently Axa also 
sold a stake in Galerie Lafayette. Andrew Jack. Paris 


Porsche advances 25% 


Porsche, the German sports car maker, continued to build 
on last year’s strong growth, with first-half preliminary 
net profits climbing about 25 per cent to DM36m (J22m). 
Sales climbed 20 per cent to about DM1.7bn in the six 
months to end-January, helped by strong demand for the 
group’s classic 911 model 

Full-year earnings and sales were expected to be higher 
than last time. Mr Wendelin Wiedeking, chairman, said. 

In the year to July 1995, net profits totalled DM48m on 
sales of DMZSbn. 

First-half sales rose 25 per cent to 12,800 units, 
including 3,150 Bolsters, the two-seater cabriolet 
launched last year. The group said it would start 
producing the Boxster at a Finnish site owned by Valmet 
Automotive in order to meet strong worldwide demand. 

It said it had reached frill capacity at Its Zuffhaussen 
plant in Germany and did not want to increase fixed 
costs. However, it added that its decision to produce the 
Boxster in Finland did not affect its commitment to its 
German site. Sarah Althaus, Frankfurt 
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• Hong Kong & China 

For further information on advertising in any of the above 

Surveys, please contacts: 

Jenny Middleton or HaJ Haffejee in London 
Tel. +44 (0)171 873 3794 Tel. +44 (0)171 873 4784 
Fax: +44 (0)171 873 3922 
or Brigitte McAlinden or Liz Vaughan in Hong Kong 
Tel: +852 2905 5554 Te: +852 2905 5555 
Fax: +852 2537 1211 
or Patrick Brennan in Tokyo 
Tel: +81 3 3295 4050 Fax: +81 3 3295 1264 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE: UK AND IRELAND 


Wm Cook advisers complain to Panel 


By Richard Wolffe 
and Wiliam Lewis 


Advisers to William Cook 
have made a complaint to 
the Takeover Panel rela ti ng 
to a request that the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
investigate it. 

They have complained 
that the request centres on a 
document passed to Triplex 
Lloyd, the rival castings 
group staging a £7IL8m hos- 


tile bid for Cook. Linklaters, 
lawyers to Cook, are examin- 
ing whether the request to 
the DTI represents a breach 
of confidentiality agree- 
ments. NatWest, Cook's 
advisers, refused to com- 
ment. 

The request centres on 
apparent discrepancies 
between a downbeat trading 
statement issued by Cook 
and upbeat financial infor- 
mation to its bankers a 


month earlier. The DTI yes- 
terday refused to comment 
Mr Andrew Cook, chair- 
man and chief executive of 
William Cook, denies any 
inconsistency in his state- 
ments to shareholders. 

The row comes as he is 
attempting to beat Triplex's 
bid with a higher offer based 
around a £79. 5m manage- 
ment buy-out 
Triplex is examining 
whether to raise its offer or 


walk away from the bid. 
Schraders, advisers to Tri- 
plex, refused to deny 
involvement with any 
request to the DTI to investi- 
gate William Cook. 

Mr Cook yesterday 
received strong support from 
the backers of his manage- 
ment buy-out bid. Electra 
Fleming, the venture capital 
group which is taking a 78.5 
per cent stake In the buy-out 
company, said the allega- 


tions made it “even more 
determined" to go ahead. Mr 
Tim Syder, director of Elec- 
tra Fleming, said: "We are 
aware of these allegations 
and do not give them any 
credence. We have 
researched and investigated 
them and the result is that 
we are 100 per coat support- 
ive of Andrew Cook. 

"We recognise that he is 
not a shining example on 
corporate governance but we 


have addressed that for the 
future by reducing his salary 
and length of service con- 
tract. and appointing nonex- 
ecutive directors. 

"We regard the allegations 
as a smear campaign and 
suspect that they were writ- 
ten by a disgruntled former 
employee. This is an attempt 
to destabilise our bid and 
drive a wedge between the 
management and finan- 
cial backers.” 


Bidding war 
looming at 
life mutual 


Abbey opens the floodgates 


Scottish Amicable’s 
own plans put it 
in the spotlight, 
writes Christopher 
Brown-Homes 


By Christopher 
Brown-Humes 


A bidding war for Scottish 
Amicable loomed yesterday 
after it emerged that the 
mutual life insurer had 
received Initial approaches 
from more than half a dozen 
potential predators. 

They include life Insurers, 
building societies and for- 
eign groups. 

The frenzied activity was 
triggered by news that 
Abbey National, the UK's 
fifth largest bank, has 
offered between £l.lbn and 
£l.4bn for Scottish Amicable. 
If successful, this would sty- 
mie the latter's plans to shed 
Its mutual status ahead of a 
£lbn-£i.5bn Dotation in three 
to five years. 

SBC Warburg, adviser to 
Scottish Amicable, said: "All 
of the people who made ten- 
tative approaches to us over 
the last year have re-ap- 
peared today." But Scottish 
Amicable stressed: "The 
only firm proposals we have 
on the table are our own." 
and Insisted it would not 
enter serious negotiations 
until the proposals had been 
mailed to its l.im policy- 
holders In 10 days' time. It 
continued to reject Abbey’s 
terms. 

Commentators said Pru- 
dential, Halifax, Commercial 
Union and National West- 
minster Hank - which last 
year lost to Halifax in the 
bidding for Clerical Medical 
- were almost certain to be 
among the interested par- 
ties. Foreign companies, in- 
cluding Aegon and Fortis in 
the Netherlands, and Allianz 
in Germany, as well as other 
UK groups such as Woolwich 


and General Accident, were 
also mentioned. 

It Is believed Prudential 
approached Scottish Amica- 
ble before its plans to demu- 
tualise were unveiled two 
weeks ago, but was rebuffed. 

Asked if he was still a 
potential purchaser. Sir 
Peter Davis. Prudential chief 
executive, said yesterday the 
company was "watching the 
situation with interest”. 

Abbey said it would offer 
at least £400m to Scottish 
Amicable’s policyholders in 
shares or cash and between 
£700m and £lbn for the 
embedded value of the with- 
profits fund. It means policy- 
holders would get an aver- 
age pay-out of about £383. 

Scottish Amicable is offer- 
ing policyholders between 
£27Bm - £75m initially and 
£2 00m on Dotation - and 
£400m and it put the embed- 
ded value of its with-profits 
fund at at least £lbn. 

Mr Peter Birch. Abbey 
chief executive, said: “I 
believe our offer is at least 
five times better than theirs 
in terms of Immediate bene- 
fits. They are offering £75m 
while we are offering £400m. 

"In addition, we are offer- 
ing cash or shares, while 
they are offering policy 
bonuses well into the 
future.” 

Abbey said a combination 
of its Scottish Mutual subsid- 
iary and Scottish Amicable 
would create one of the UK's 
top 10 life insurers with 
£22bn of hinds under man- 
agement and a much stron- 
ger market share. 

The City welcomed the 
move, pushing Abbey’s 
shares 15'Ap higher to 784'/»p. 

See Lex 


G iven the barrage of 
adverse publicity 
which Scottish Ami- 
cable's demutualisation 
plans have attracted in the 
last two weeks, tt was per- 
haps only a matter of time 
before a bidder appeared on 
the scene. 

But Abbey National's offer 
for the mutual seems to have 
opened the floodgates. An 
auction looks increasingly 
likely, seriously jeopardising 
the group's hopes of retain- 
ing its independence before 
flotation. 

Scottish Amicable's pro- 
posals have been attacked as 
too complex, and for offering 
meagre returns to policy- 
holders. An incentive 
scheme under which 12 man- 
agers could share up to £14m 
has also been criticised for 
being too generous. 

Abbey's assault 
although rebuffed - should 
not be underestimated. It is 
a financially strong group 
with a proven track record 
in life insurance. 

Its purchase of the Nation- 
al & Provincial building soci- 
ety last year - when it 
appealed over management 
heads directly to members - 
shows it can be determined. 

In that instance, it won 
the prize despite strong 
competition from rival bid- 
ders. 

As with other groups in 
the fast-consolidating life 
sector. Abbey is seeking 
greater market share and 
economies of scale In one of 
the most rapidly growing 
areas of its business. 

It can only have been 
emboldened by develop- 
ments at Scottish Mutual 
since it acquired the life 
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Lord Tugendhat, chairman, (left) and Peter Birch: seeking greater share of the life market 


insurer in 1992. The Glas- 
gow-based company has tri- 
pled new business since 
then, doubled staff numbers 
to 1.350 and reduced its cost 
ratio. 

But Scottish Mutual has 
only given the group £8bn of 

funds Under wiarmg CTnmt-. - 
"too small” according to Mr 
Peter Birch, the Abbey chief 
executive - and only a 3-4 
per cent share of the inde- 
pendent financial advice 
market 

Buying Scottish Amicable 
and combining it with Scot- 
tish Mutual would increase 
funds under management to 
£22bn and increase their 
combined IFA market share 
to about 10 per cent This 
would provide considerable 
economies of scale. 

Moreover. Abbey says a 
merger would provide cost 
savings - but through natu- 
ral staff wastage rather than 
enforced redundancies 
Indeed, Abbey has said it 


will retain 1,300 staff at Scot- 
tish Amicable’s Stirling 
headquarters. 

It has also pledged that all 
Scottish Amicable’s directors 
- executive and non-execu- 
tive alike - will be offered a 
place on a combined board. 

The overlaps are in Glas- 
gow where both Scottish 
Amicable and Scottish 
Mutual have offices. While 
the Scottish Amicable brand 
name is to be retained, the 
future of the Scottish 
Mutual name is much less 
certain. 

“This is an opportunity for 
us to bring together two 
long-established and highly 
respected Scottish institu- 
tions under one name,” said 
Mr Birch. 


S cottish Amicable, how- 
ever,.. remains unper- 
suaded by the merits of 
an acquisition by a third 
party, saying policyholders 
will be short-changed if they 


sell out now. It believes the 
long-term savings market is 
mitering a growth phase and 
policyholders will get better 
returns by backing its pro- 
posals. particularly when its 
life fund is being strength- 
ened. 

But the option of going it 
alone becomes less credible 
the more outside interest the 
group continues to excite. It 
could continue to insist it is 
not for sale, as it did 
throughout last year. 
Equally it might try to fall 
back on a white knight, such 
as Swiss Re. the insurer 
which is Injecting capital 
into its life hind under its 
own scheme. 

The group has clearly been 
surprised by the criticism Its 
plans have attracted. Had It 
anticipated the disquiet, it 
might have proceeded with 
an auction before it drew 
them up, rather than finding 
itself being pushed towards 
one now. 


Brockhampton to lift 
pay-out after buy-back 


By Roger Tayfor 


Brockhampton. the water 
company that supplies 
Hampshire and West Sussex, 
has paid £5£8m to buy back 
15 per cent of its shares from 
the pension fund of its Ports- 
mouth Water Company off- 
shoot. which sold 8.1m non- 
voting shares at 74p each. 

Mr John Batty, managing 
director of Brockhampton, is 
also secretary and trustee of 
the pension fund. 


The fund is Brockbamp- 
ton’s largest shareholder and 
has retained its holding of 
close to 40 per cent of the 
voting shares. 

The fund is understood to 
have wanted to sell a large 
part of its holding in the 
company and felt it could get 
a better price from a buy- 
back than in the market. 

The company said the 
final dividend would be not 
less than 2.75p (2.1p) making 
a total of 4p (3.14p). 
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Berkeley 
raises £34m 
via placing 


By Martin Brice 


Berkeley Group, the 
housebuilder that raised 
£73m a year ago, yesterday 
raised a farther £34m to 
take advantage of the recov- 
ery in the housing market. 

The company also issued a 
bullish trading statement 
yesterday and the shares 
jumped 38%p to 735p. 

The placing via SBC War- 
burg of 4.75m shares at 715p 
raised funds for a "continu- 
ing programme of land 
acquisitions”. The company 
bad £54m cash in October 
but a series of "significant 
land acquisitions” had 
moved it into debt, which 
Mr Tony Pidgley, managing 
director, put at £40m. Sales 
reservations over Christmas 
and in January had "materi- 
ally exceeded expectations”. 

Mr Pidgley said a consist- 
ent pattern of strength In 
the housing market was 
developing: "We are selling 
very nicely on all fronts, not 
Just in London bnt all over 
the country. Notwithstand- 
ing the cold weather, the 
market started picking up 
on January 4 or 5, whereas 
normally we wait until the 
middle of January.” 

He said all group compa- 
nies were above target on 
sales: "We are doing well 
and I would assume that If 
onr rivals are not doing well 
now. they never will do 
welL I would think the mar- 
ket is showing a recovery 
for most housebuilders." 


Premier moves to repair damage 


By Motoko Rich 


Premier Farnell, the 
electronics components dis- 
tributor whose shares were 
battered by a profits warn- 
ing earlier this week, is 
attempting to patch up its 
fractured relationship with 
BZW, its broker. 

After attempting to shift 
the blame for the warning 
on to BZW, Mr Howard Poul- 
son, chief executive, met 
with corporate finance exec- 
utives and analysts from 
BZW yesterday morning. 

Last night be said: 
“BZW and Premier Farnell 
are working hard to 
talk to shareholders and 


restore confidence." 

BZW said it would “work 
closely" with Premier Far- 
nell next week “in a series of 
institutional meetings to 
explain the company's trad- 
ing position". 

However, it is thought 
their relationship could still 
be severed If next week's 
talks do not go well Follow- 
ing the meeting with BZW 
Mr Poulson held wall-to-wall 
meetings with analysts and 
investors. He had cut short a 
business trip to California in 
order to stem the damage 
wrought by the warning, 
which came out two minutes 
before the London market 
closed on Wednesday. 


On Thursday he said BZW 
had assured him a warning 
was not necessary about one 
week before he left for his 
trip. He claimed the broker 
reversed its decision at the 
last minute on Wednesday 
and the warning was 
“extremely badly handled”. 

BZW has said it advised 
the company to issue the 
warning on Wednesday 
because “we felt that, not- 
withstanding the relatively 
small percentage profits 
downgrade, the share price 
might react adversely". The 
shares, which rose 6Vtp to 
526 l /ip yesterday, fell by 25 
per cent on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


The market was upset by 
the late timing of the state- 
ment on Wednesday as well 
as the fact that the warning 
came less than a year after 
the group's controversial 
?2Bbn (£l.72bn) takeover of 
Premier Industrial Corpora- 
tion, a company twice the 
original Parnell's size. 

Several shareholders, 
including Standard Life and 
Legal & General, opposed the 
terms of the deal at the time 
and analysts this week were 
questioning its wisdom in 
the light of the warning. 

Analysts have downgraded 
pre-exceptional pre-tax profit 
estimates from £l47m to 
£137 m. 


Biocompatibles shares surge ahead 


By Daniel Green 


That latest biotech darling of 
the stock market continued 
its staggering share price 
rise yesterday. Shares in Bio- 
compatibles rose another 
2l5p, or 23 per cent, to 
SILSGfe. 

That values the business 
at £770m, two and a half 
times the level six months 
ago and seven times the 
level in the summer of 1995. 

Biocompatibles makes a 
coating that is friendly to 
the human body. The coat- 
ing can be applied to a wide 
range of products including 
contact lenses and stents - 
metal mesh tubes that sur- 
geons implant to hold open 
narrowed blood vessels. 

Stents may sound like an 
obscure backwater of medi- 
cine, but the world stent 
market is estimated by the 
company at Slbn ££600m) a 


year and growing quickly. 
Launch of the company's 
first stents is set for Febru- 
ary 14. 

Biocompatibles has 
already conducted 70 stent 
implantations. Mr Alistair 
Taylor, chief executive, said 
yesterday that they had all 
been successful The latest 
was on Thursday before an 
invited audience of analysts 
and investors. 

“There have been no com- 
plications and no restenosis 
[a narrowing of the blood 
vessel after implantation, 
and a potential problem with 


conventional stents] after 
four months,” he said. 

February 14 is also the day 
when the company’s war- 
rants, which have risen 
more than tenfold in the last 
few months, can be exer- 
cised. 

Yesterday's share price 
rise was also prompted by 
the first report on the com- 
pany by Merrill Lynch, the 
securities house. 

It says the company 
should have "substantial" 
profits of £2lm next year. 
That distinguishes it from 
the biotechnology companies 


lObscure way to a gold mine! 


i Darnel Green explains the rise m Bwcorapatibka' share price 



Biocompatibles' shares had risen to 865p on Janaary 3 


developing new drugs - 
which must complete many 
years of clinical trials - 
rather than medical devices. 
Growth thereafter will be so 
fast that annual pre-tax prof- 
its in four years' time should 
“comfortably exceed £200m”, 
says MerrilL 

Merrill bas an “intermedi- 
ate share price objective" of 
£16. 

Its report comes just two 
weeks after a recommenda- 
tion by Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson, which gave the 
shares a current fair valua- 
tion oF £15.69p and an end- 
1397 target of £19.65p 

Biocompatibles is not 
immune from competition. It 
has a licensing arrangement 
with Johnson & Johnson, 
but the US company is devel- 
oping stents coated with 
blood thinning drugs and 
may yet prove to be a power- 
ful rival, as well as partner. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


Citigate placing 
to raise £8.3m 


Citigate Ck5uma.unicati.0ns Group, which announced in 
December that it was coming to the market , via the 
reverse takeover of Incepta. is to raise £&3m through a 

placing. . . ' 

The public relations and advertising group will place 
41 6m shares at 20p. raising £3m for the company ami 
£5.3m for some of Citigate's 130 shareholders. Shares in 
Incepta, the media service group, were suspended on 
December 4 at 2lKp- _ •••-; 

Citigate was formed in 1988 around a nucleus of people 
who broke away from Streets Financial, the public rela- 
tions and advertising company that dated bac k to I 860 but 
went into receivership in 1992. It has developed into a 
diversified group, including contract publ ishin g and 
advertising, and bas 350 employees spread between the 
UK, the US, South Africa and south-east Asia. 

The placing, underwritten by Beeson Gregory, com- 
prises 26.6m of the consideration shares and 15m new 
ordinary shares. Citigate is receiving as consideration for 
the takeover 88m shares in Incepta, which had 66m shares 
in is sue . Incepta is issuing 216.1 shares for each Citigate 
share. Mr David Wright, who as one of the founders of 
Citigate has a 10 per rent holding, will initially have 
about 5 per rent of the new group. 

If Citigate - which made pre-tax profits of £2J5m in the 
year to September 30 - makes more than £3m profits this 
year. Incepta will pay a deferred consideration of 45m 
shares, worth £9m at the placing price. This would lift the 
stake in the new group held by Citigate shareholders from 
36 per cent to more than 49 per rent of the capt t aL 

At the placing price the enlarged group would have a 
market value of £33. 9m, rising to £4JL9m if the deferred 
consideration is paid. It would have turnover of more 
th an The proposed deal is subject to an extraordi- 

nary meeting of Incepta on February 27. The shares are 
due to be relisted in March. David Blackwell 


SR Gent shifts directors 


The two main shareholders in SR Gent - the garment 
manufacturer that in October said it bad received "pre- 
liminary approaches” that could lead to a takeover - are 
stepping down from their executive posts. 

Mr Peter Wolff and Mr Peter Wetzel, who together 
control 62 per cent of the shares, will beco me no n-execu- 
tive president and deputy chairman respectively' from 
March 1. The group yesterday said this would "help avoid 
any conflict of interest between their current positions as 
both executive directors and majority s hareholder s". . 

The statement repeated the October announcement that 
the company had received preliminary approaches from 
several parties that “may or may not” result in an offer 
being made. "These approaches are being considered by 
the board and a further announcement will be made when 
appropriate.” At least two companies are believed to be 
interested in Gent, which makes women’s and children's 
wear for Marks and Spencer. They are Claremont Gar- 
ments, another M&S clothing supplier, and Texmaco, 
based in Jakarta. Indonesia. 

Gent shareholders are believed to be seeking a substan- 
tial premium to the market valuation because of the 
group's annual sales to M&S of about £15Qm. Yesterday 
the shares, which foil to 35%p earlier this month, dosed 
down 2p at 57Vip, giving the group a market capitalisation 
of about £2lm. 

Yesterday’s statement said the group's day-to-day man- 
agement would remain with Mr Michael StakoL chief 
executive. An independent non-executive chairman would 
be appointed "in due course”. 

In December, the group reported higher than expected 
pre-tax losses of £lI.Lm for the year to June. The results 
announcement h ad been delayed from September because 
of negotiations with bankers. Yesterday’s statement said 
formal documentation of new h anking facilities had been 
successfully completed. David BladaoeU 


Investor backs Clyde 


Clyde Petroleum's management received a vote of confi- 
dence from Its largest shareholder yesterday as Gulf Can- 
ada Resources prepared to spend the weekend deciding i 
whether to increase its £432m hostile takeover offer. 

Mr Jim Cox. a director of Schroder Investment Manage- 
ment, which holds almost 20 per rent of the -UK- -til 
independent, said: “The board of Clyde bas behaved well 
and has run the company profitably. It bas done nothing 
that shareholders could complain about.” He maria no 
further comment about the bid. however. Just foin insti- 
tutional investors hold more than half of Clyde’ 

Gulf has until Tuesday to change its 105p a share cash 
offer. Analysts expect the Canadian oil and gas- group to 
increase its offer by up to 125p a share, with the most 
likely price I20p. 

Mr Roy Franklin, Clyde’s managing director. Issued a 
statement yesterday in which he criticised Gulfs “thor- , 
oughly predictable attempt to talk down Clyde’s price” 
during the week. The company's shares edged down in , 
the week to close at 115‘/ip. Jane Martinson 


BWG wins Appleby W’ward 

Appleby Westward, the UK food distributor, . yesterday 
said it had accepted a takeover offer from BWG (NIL The 
offer of 171p a share values Appleby at £9 .5m. a- premium 
of 33 per rent to the relevant middle market quote-yester- 
day. The shares rose 38‘Ap to 167%p yesterday. 

Appleby said directors, their families and associated 
trusts had accepted the offer in respect of 4J2m shares, 
representing 76 per cent of the company. The suitor is 
part of the BWG Group, which operates the Spar fran- 
chise in the Irish Republic. Its ultimate parent is Pernod 
Ricard. 


Ap’d Distribution approached 


Applied Distribution, the warehousing and distribution 
company that issued a profits warning in November, 
yesterday said it had received "a n umb er of preliminary ] 
approaches" that “may or may not lead to an offer being 1 
made for the company". It added that the “initial indica- 
tive offers received were below yesterday’s ping ing price 
of 62p, up i5Kp. 


Formal sales ahead 


Formal Group, the clothing company, said yesterday sales 
?n Blakes Menswear were 20 per cent ahead on a Hke-for- 
b^si s. and 40 per rent on an absolute h*™ since its 
acquisition in July. In the first three weeks of January 
like-for-Uke sales were up 48 per cent and 67 per rent an ! 
an absolute basis. Cupid bridal wear was ah pad of budget 
but its Youngs and Langslde subsidiaries were flat. The 
shares rose 9y,p to 56P- 


Grosvenor denies approach 


Grosvenor inns, the pub operator which includes the Slug 
and Lettuce chain, denied yesterday that it had received 
any approaches which might ]p af f to an offer Car the 
company, despite the strong recent rise in' its share' price. 
The shares rose from 168Vip on Monday to 222V4p on 
Thursday, before felling back to 216Vip yesterday: . . 


Dyson more than doubled 

J&J Dyson, the Sheffield-based ceramics .group, yester- 
day reported interim pre-tax profits more than, doubled 
from £815,000 to £l.69m. and said second half bad 
remained buoyant Turnover rose 14per cent to £2&6min 
the six months to September 30. Contrary to expectations, 
aem and from UK integrated steel plante-had remained 
nigh. s . . 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


WEEK iN THE MARKETS 


Gold price 
tumbles to 
3%-year low 


By Susa nn a Voyte 


"Gold fell to its lowest level 
for three-and-a-half years 
yesterday - with dealers say- 
ing the market was hit by 
speculation of fresh sales by 
central banks. Bullion was 
fixed at $345.50 a troy ounce 
In the afternoon, down from 
Thursday afternoon's fWnrr 

Of $ 349 . 25 . • 

In later trading in London, 

gold &Q to $344£0 foDowine 
a large sell order which trad- 
ers said was thought to be 
from a centra] bank or a pro- 
ducer. 

“There is a very big sell 
order in the market and peo- 
ple, suspect it is a central 
bank,” said one dealer. 

Last month the Dutch cen- 
tral bank said it had sold 300 
tonnes' of gold from its 
.reserves, which badly 
affected- market sentiment 
Analysts have' been fretting 
over the possibility that 
other European govern- 
ments might deluge the mar- 
ket with gold to raise money 
to help them meet the crite- 
ria for monetary union. 

Mr Ted Arnold, metals 
analyst at Merrill Lynch, 
said the most interesting fea- 
ture of the week had V?n 
the amount of gold c oming# 
out of Asia. “The message Is 
that they are not going to be 
buyers for some time,” he 
said. “The market's mood is 
such that $330/$320 will prob- 
ably be seen in coming 
weeks.* 

He said he also expected to 
see some more gold sales 
from central banks within 
nine to li months, and that 
' it was difficult to make out a 
bull scenario for gold. “The 
bear market is well and 
truly intact,” he added. 

Mr Andy Smith, precious 
metals analyst with UBS, 
played down the idea of cen- 
tral bank selling. 

“There is a lot of finger 


pointing, but [central banks] 
are defenceless; they are not 
m the denial business” he 
said, instead, he suggested 
that this week’s falls came 
“J the aftermath of the 
expiry of options on Wednes- 
day. “This is a market that 
is in technical territory 
*htwen by the options,*' he 
said. 

Mr Smith suggested that 
next week the market might 
see a fen in volatility. He 

said volatility was as high as 
it had been this time last 
year - when a rally peaked 
at $417 a troy ounce. "The 
market is as active as that,” 
he said. “You have to believe 
that it will become less 
active... the excitement on 
the upside last year didn't 
last so long, and 1 would 
i m a gi ne that it would be the 
same here.” 

Reaction to the fall in gold 
among other precious metals 
was also mixed. Platinum 
suffered, finishing at $348.75, 
down $3. However, silver 
and palladium took an inde- 
pendent path, silver closing 
up two cents at $4.91 and 
palladium up $SL25 at $123.50. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange yesterday zinc for 
three-month delivery 
reached a two-year high of 
$1,174 a tonne but fell back a 
little to close at $1,172.50. 
Traders said the price - 
along with that of nickel - 
had been pushed up by 
investment funds which 
poured money into the mar- 
ket. 

LME zinc stocks fell by 
1,450 tonnes, while the mar- 
ket had been expecting a 
modest increase. Nickel 
reached its highest level for 
four- and -a-half months after 
a solid 894-tonnes stock 
draw. The price for three- 
month delivery closed at 
$7,585, down from a peak of 
$7,640 after some profit tak- 
ing. The price was $290 up 
on Thursday’s close. 


LME WAREHOUSE STOCKS 

(As m ThuredB/a dOM) 

tonnes 


AkonMum 

- 10,760 to 946575 

AkimWum aeoy 

-160 

10 73.180 

Copper 

+ 38.100 to 101.750 

Lead 

- 1,725 

to 112500 

Nickel 


1047718 

3 nc 

- 1 AS 0 

ID 482525 

Tin 


10 10,460 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


Latest 

pricM 


Chang* Yoar 
on wook >go 


— 1990/BT — 
High Low 


Gold per troy oz. 

$ 344.15 

- 8.70 

$ 415 X 0 

5415 . 4 Q 

$ 344.15 

Sflvar per tray ok 

304 J 50 P 

+ 2.50 

38350 p 

333 . 90 p 

267 . 90 p 

Aluminium 99.796 (cadi) 

$ 1597.5 

- 17.0 

$15785 

$1676 

$ 1294.5 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

$ 2397-5 

- 140.0 

S 2577.0 

$2810 ■ 

$18635 

Lead (cash) 

$ 860.0 

-295 

$7685 

$9275 

$8605 

Nickel (cash) 

$7485 

+255 

$8225 

$8625 

$8185 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

$11515 

+375 

$ 1058.0 $11515 

$8835 

Tin (cash) 

$5810 

-165 

$6225 

S 6 SS 0 

$5690 

Cocoa Futures Mar 

£915 

+28 

£910 

£1179 

£851 

Coffee Futuas Jan 

El 500 

-45 

£2080 - 

£2805 

£1232 

Sugar (LOP Raw) 1 

$ 25850 . 

+ 7.70 

-S 324 . 1 -. 

$ 330.70 

$ 256-30 

Barley Futtees Jan 

£ 94.00 

+ 3.75 

El 1455 

£12750 

£ 90-25 

Wheat Futures Jan 

E 94.25 

+ 1-25 

£12355 

£ 134.10 

£ 91.50 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

80 . 35 c 

-050 

87 . 06 c 

8755 c 

74 J 05 C 

Wool ( 64 a Super) 

4 G 7 p 

-13 

448 p 

452 p 

387 p 

OB (Brant Blend} 

S 2329 X 

+ 0-92 

$ 16.75 

$ 25.18 

$1650 


P«r mono urfcxo atfwnvtao salad, p Peraftg. c Cams «». x Mar. 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Lisa Branston in New 
York and Edward Luce 
in London 


US Treasury prices jumped 
early yesterday as fears 
eased that the Federal 
Reserve would raise interest 
rates next week despite fig- 
ures on gross domestic prod- 
uct that were much stronger 
than expected. 

Near midday, the yield on 
the benchmark 30-year Trea- 
sury was hovering near the 
6.8 per cent level having 
spent most of the week 
closer - to the 6.9 level- The 
price rose S to 96* pushing 
the yield to 7.802 per cent 
Earlier in the session the 
yield moved below that 
ievel. The two-year note 
climbed & to 99%, yielding 
5.925 per cent 

Bonds initially slipped 
after the commerce depart- 
ment reported that the gross 
domestic product rose 4-7 per 
cent in the fourth quarter of 
last year, more than the 3.5 
per cent economists had 
expected. Bat traders 
quickly focused on the price 


smallest quarterly gain since 
the first quarter of 1967, 
according to Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell in New York. 

“Investors are worried 
about inflation and Fed 
tigh tening and there was no 
data that would indicate that 
the Fed should tighten." said 
Mr Richard Gilbooly, bond 
strategist at Paribas Capital 
Markets in' New York. 

He said the March 30-year 
band contract was testing a 
key support level at 110ft 
and If it could close above 
that it could set a positive 
tone for trading next week. 

At midday the contract 
was just above that level 
with a gain of £ at 1113 - 

European markets 
received a boost yesterday 
from ffie US data with most 
advancing steadily. UK gilts 
rose sharply with markets 
discounting the possibility of 
a rise in UK Interest rates' at 
the meeting next Wednes- 
day. Long gilt futures rose 
by 3 to close at liojg on 
Liffe- 

German bonds also 
responded strongly with 10- 
year bunds closing half-a- 
point up at 101.7L Spanish 
10 -year bonos closed 0.37 up 
at 114 in Madrid. 


component which showed its 

BENCHMARK government bonds 

Rad Day's 

Coupon Data Plica changs Y,g * d 


Austmfa 6.750 11 AK M. 7 B 1 B 

6625 01/07 99-0300 

yoco 05/06 10 A 0900 

7.000 12/06 103.1500 

SESJ £S» 03/06 1102400 

“ •st us ;ss ass 

«-*« ££ ass 

J "” £;£ I™ COOS 10 MD 50 

■nun s.™ OJSs iXbsoo 

iWhMBi 9.500 02/06 rf& 8 *» 

8.600 04/08 - 114^800 

gSan 0000 06/07 1000632 

UK rbm a .000 12 /DO 103-15 

UKG * 3 ?So 12/06 100-02 

9.000 10/08 

USTrftaswy' {« «g ££ 

82 J {Fran* Ga<J 7-000 04/06 107-2300 

Icncton ctoHn#. Yak 
1 aran (mau*® •»*<*»* “* wtt* * Br “ m 


Week Month 

ago ago 

+0530 7.36 7,46 7AQ 

+ 0-340 5,75 533 5 St 

+&370 5.71 5.74 5-95 

+ 0.620 6-56 6.72 G .58 

+ 0.050 6A7 &45 6.64 
- 4 X 510 4.62 4.51 4.69 

+Q .390 5.58 5-62 5 .B 1 

+/L 510 S.73 5.79 Sl 84 
+ 0.150 6 . 6 S 6,63 6.78 
- 0.730 7-31 1 7.14 7.45 
-0.050 1J3e 1-40 1.37 
-a 040 258 2^0 2-38 

+ 0.480 5.54 560 579 
+ 0.220 6.66 60 S 7.00 
+ 0.460 6 J 4 B -74 7 J 01 

- 64 S 631 6 .S 7 

+ 7/32 596 6 . 8 S 726 

+ 4/32 7 >49 7^6 7-82 

+ 85/32 7.50 7.55 7.70 

+ 21/32 6.52 6 - 5 S 6M 
+ 35/32 6.61 651 6.65 

+ 0.120 555 5-96 6.16 

YMJK Local rrwftet «<snb«t 

*t#nemi**na) 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


Appear in the Financial Times 


on Tuesdays, 


For further finfonnetion or to advertise In tt s section 
please contact 

Kari Lbynton on +4401718734874 




BASE METALS 


LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Pneaa from Anwlgomoied Metal Trading) 
n AUJMWWM, 99.7 PURITY ff per lonnq 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOU> COMDC (100 Ttty ce.; S/tray az.) 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT LIFFE {£ per tome] 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA LUTE tE/tome) 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ uve cattle cme vmuhosk: cents/bs] 



Cash 

3 mths 

Close 

1 GB 7-&6 

1622-23 

Prwtaw 

1584.5455 

1609-10 

Hlghtow 

1562 / 15 B 1 

1625/1813 

AM OfDQN 

1591 * 91.5 

1616-17 

Kerb dose 


1623 . 5 - 2 * 

Open tat. 

248,441 


Total daily turnover 

57.452 


■ ALUMINIUM ALLOY ($ par forms) 

Ctoce 

1505-15 

1525-28 

Previous 

1500-05 

1520-21 

HighAaw 


1530/1525 

AM Official 

1505-10 

1524-25 

Kerb daw 


1526-57 

Open mt 

5.121 


Total daily tumorar 

1.186 


■ LEAD ($ per tome) 


Close 

658-61 

870-72 

Previous 

656-57 

666-67 

Hightaw 

665 

681/671 

AM Official 

664-65 

677-78 

Kerb close 


872-3 

Open Irn. 

36.940 


Total daty nmover 

9.141 


M NICKEL. (£ per tonne) 


Close 

7480-90 

7580-85 

Previous 

7190-200 

7290-300 

Hightow 

7435/7430 

7640/7330 

AM Official 

7425-30 

7530-35 

Kerb dose 


7580-85 

Open tat 

49,125 


Total dafly turnover 

13.312 


■ TIN (I per tormel 



Close 

5805-15 

5865-70 

Previous 

5700-10 

5765-75 

KIghAow 


596 Q /5820 

AM Official 

5800-10 

5865-70 

Kerb ctoae 


5855-60 

Open mt 

15.938 


Toot daHy turnover 

5,789 


■ ZINC, speotel hi 0 h grade ($ per tame) 

Close 

1151-52 

1172-73 

Previous 

1102-03 

1125-26 

High/low 

1140.5 

1175/1132 

AM Official 

1140-41 

1 162-625 

Keri> dose 


1168-69 

Open Int. 

89,505 


Tocfi daily nmover 

26,826 


■ COPPER, grade A (S per tonne) 

dose 

2395-400 

2175-77 

previous 

2349-64 

2149-50 

High/low 

2380 

2188/2140 

AM Official 

2382-84 

2162-64 

Kerb dose 


2164-85 

Open fnL 

151.967 


Total ddy turnover 

06.874 




sen 

Daft 





Sell 

0 W» 




Open 


Sett 

Deyta 


Open 



pika change Hfoh 

tew 

Vel M 


price change Mgh 

Low 

M 

W 


priee mange Mgh 

Low VW tat 


Fab 

344.9 

- 1 J 

3472 

3442 11553 11043 

mar 

W 2 S 

+055 

94.40 

9195 

16 ? 

1561 

Uar 

915 

+16 

916 

903 3200 33:358 

Fab 


3450 

-15 

3187 

345.4 82552 94.170 

mat 

9550 

+050 

97.10 

9625 

272 

3.016 

May 

937 

-16 

938 

924 3000 24547 

foe- 

Jm 

3482 

-15 

351.0 

3475 

868 22.790 

M 

98 J 95 

+ 0.35 

9850 

0820 

TOO 

520 

Jot 

956 

+16 

958 

94 $ 659 11,193 

Jn 

Am 

350.6 

- 1.4 

352 L 6 

3493 

974 1479 

S*P 

9225 +050 

- 

_ 

- 

17 

Sap 

978 

♦ 17 

977 

963 1 JS 0 11870 

Ang 

Oct 

353 . 0 ' 

-14 

355.3 

3525 

23 3,784 

ten 

9425 

+050 

9425 

9425 

1 

1229 

Dm 

989 

+16 

989 

978 1050 10319 

Oct 

Dm 

355.4 

- 1.4 

3582 

3555 

1529 17677 

Jn 

9625 

+050 

9675 

96.75 

30 

105 

Uar 

1005 

+18 

1009 

995 550 17035 

Dec 

ratal 





7 M* 19*350 

Total 





56 * 

1448 

ToW 




5593125517 

Tew 


Open 

iBt 


Sett tar's 

Price ehaga Ugb Low Vd 

H .750 * 0.350 64 775 64400 5979 1 6,906 
66625 -O VS E 6 . 8 S 0 6630010,105 40.906 
64 975 +0500 65000 64560 2.357 14 ZQ 
54 700 +0450 64 750 64250 1.440 10,742 
67.775 +0575 67«0 67500 731 9.41 B 
70100*0525 70150 69550 E 52 3948 
21,454104095 


PLATWUM NYMEX (SO Trey oz.; Vtrpy oa.) 




362.5 -59 356.4 351.0 2556 20546 

3547 -29 3560 3525 203 3577 

Oct 357.0 -28 361-0 355-5 6 2271 

Jai 359-4 -25 3600 3605 3 1,090 

Total rn n 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX [100 Troy BZJ, Irtroy Oi) 


■ LME AM OMcW US rate: 1^037 
LME doslnfl £/$ rate: 1.6029 


Sfut; 1 JS 023 3 orlteE 1 JS 96 grafts IJ 970 Setts IJM 0 


■ HK 3 H GRADE COPPER (COMBO 


FsC 


Apr 

Hay 

Jm 


Total 


Sen Day'i 
erica etenga High 

10550 +250 10630 
103.75 + 2 S 103.90 
10155 +255 10155 
10050 + 1.70 100.70 
8955 + 1.55 
8950 + 1.40 9930 


Opwi 

in W U 

10100 555 2013 

100.50 9.490 22508 
43 1283 
789 6 . B 56 

20 m 
56 4582 

122 » 50,463 


10140 

9050 


87.70 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices suppled by N M R o tha u Mdl 


GoWfTroy or) 
Ck»e 
Opening 
Meaning ft c 
Afternoon tlx 
Day's High 
Da/s Low 
Prcwtous dose 
Loco Lttn 

1 month .. 

2 montha 

3 months 


£ oqulv SFr equh/ 


315.490 485693 
216573 481 .474 


5 price 
34450444.30 
34450-34450 
345.00 
345.50 
364 - 40-34650 
34100-34450 
34750-34750 

Gold Lamfing Rates (Va USS 5 
.. 3-40 6 months — ..—.555 


Her 

126.75 +100 1 Z 7 < 0123.75 

166 0.129 

Jn 

12805 +320 12 B .75 12125 

1 1565 

S»P 

12920 +100 

- 

- 360 

Dec 

13020 + 3.00 

- 

2 20 

Tote 



H B 3 

■ SILVER C 0 MEX &OOO Tidy cc; Cenb/tmy orj 

Feb 

490.1 - 3.4 4802 

4015 

2 2 

Mar 

4920 -15 498.0 

481.0 2 D.B 1 B 57,327 

mat 

496 6 -15 5015 

486.0 

>511 12.119 

Jd 

501.1 -16 5065 

4900 

170 8541 

Sfo 

5057 -17 5065 

5045 

28 3.005 

OK 

5187 - 3.9 5(65 

yrcs 

33 4.672 

TeW 



23,062 90530 

ENERGY 

i 

i' 

■ CRUDE OIL NYMEX ( 1.000 borate. S/barrel) 


Lets* Dr/* 


Opca 


price ctanpe Htph 

Low 

W let 

Her 

24.54 -033 24 87 

24.43 41.663 78.154 

Apr 

24.04 - 0.31 24.36 

2333 15.190 39.963 

mat 

2350 -030 2300 

23.45 

6 JOG 23.716 

Jen 

2102 -030 2330 

2300 

5.106 32.516 

Juf 

22.63 -029 2275 

22.63 

976 ( 5,707 

top 

22 A 2 - 0.14 2246 

2130 

099 14.103 

Total 



n na 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE (S/barrefj 



Latest toy's 


Open 


price change Hfok 

lew 

Pel tat 

Her 

2291 -027 2321 

2181 14.829 55.482 

Apr 

2259 -024 22.69 

2134 

5.792 34292 

Hey 

21.98 -OT 9 2221 

2133 

t. no 17 JW 5 

Jun 

21.64 -OlO 21.77 

2155 

976 17251 

Jd 

2120 -005 2122 

2130 

100 I 2 /K 9 

ton 

21.01 

- 

- 1187 

Total 



na na 

■ HEATING OIL KWEX (CLOOO US pafo; CUS ggBsj 


Lakes Day's 


Open 


price change Mgb 

Lew 

Vel M 

Feb 

69 05 -129 7051 

6030 18,768 9,416 

Mar 

6650 - 1.56 6006 

66.20 21.582 32.694 

Apr 

63.75 -126 6450 

6350 

3.159 14.625 

Hey 

61.15 - 1.06 6225 

61.10 

1.958 5.633 

Jin 

59 60 -091 6000 

5925 

1.666 6.913 

Jul 

-f| y yrm 

5000 

797 3.444 

ToW 



re re 

■ GAS OIL VE (smnte) 




Sett Day's 


Open 


price ctanpe High 

Low 

VH M 

Feb 

20925 - 2 . 7 S 21525 20050 10.930 20.968 

Her 

201.75 -175 20550 20000 

5250 14.939 

Apr 

19550 -025 19725 19425 

1.196 B .051 

may 

19000 -050 192.00 18925 

1213 3575 

Jun 

18725 -050 18000 187.00 

146 7546 

JW 

186.75 - 05 Q 188.50 18850 

1 1413 

ToW 



20^63 6(539 

■ NATURAL GAS HVlfEX (101000 ntettiL,' S/ranBteJ 


Latest Day's 


Open 


price change Mgh 

Lew 

Vbl tat 

Her 

1435-0051 2502 - 

1415 11581 29,650 

Apr 

1180-0035 1232 

1160 

5571 185 H 

Hey 

1070 - 0.025 1112 

1055 

3520 14553 

Joe 

2 . 060-0015 1084 

1050 

901 8.766 

JN 

1070 - 1080 

1050 

422 8.695 

Aeg 

1075 - 2580 

1060 

481 7557 


■ WHEAT COT I 5 . 00 cau min: cents/EOte beatafl 

Mar 359.75 -1250 27050 35750 4,749 21490 

Hay 34250 - 6.00 35600 34750 606 10595 

JN 33750 - 7.75 34450 33500 1.072 2*511 

Sep 341175 -750 24750 33900 43 1,571 

Deo 34950 -750 35650 34900 313 1564 

JM 341.00 -200 34150 34150 - 138 

TOW 7296 

■ MAIZE CBT (5500 bu nw; centsASlb busheQ 


■ COCOA CSCE po tomes; Stomas) 


Mar 1314 -6 1334 1311 4.238 £ 1,782 

Hay 1341 -6 1358 1340 1347 23508 

JN 1360 -5 1382 1365 200 13.466 

sap 1304 -4 1406 13 S 4 70 9.102 

Dee 1418 -3 1420 1422 277 3&1 

Mar 1441 -3 1450 1448 142 12.661 

TOW 6^92 89 MB 

■ COCOA (ICCO) (SOffstofawl 


■ LEAN HOQS CME ( 40 ^) 00 lbs cents^bs) 


Mar 27025 -ISO 273.75 2 G 9.50 21.466119532 
Hay 266 75 -300 271.75 267.75 6556 70,053 

Jot 266.75 -125 27050 26650 7.238 65.747 

SCp 263.25 -150 366.00 262-75 1,025 9501 

Dec 26425 - 0.75 265.00 26355 3564 44.298 

MW 26975 -050 27050 26900 425 3563 

ToW 40)445 315^12 

■ BARLEY LIFFE (£ per tame) 


Jib 30 Price Pro. day 

Dtty 101359 10 W 54 


■ COFVEE UFFE (Storm) 


Uar 

9450 

+ 0.70 9425 9410 

35 336 

•tar 

9450 

+ 0.70 

179 

Sfo 

91.00 

- _ _ 

28 

Nm 

93.00 

- _ - 

- 273 

Jan 

95 00 

- 

2 

Tow 



35 eta 

■ SOYABEANS CST G.OOOta ubt: cenc.'OOB) txsbdl 

Uar 

73035 

-325 74125 73150 36,136 75204 

May 

73725 

-325 741.00 733 00 

8519 37570 

jm 

73625 

-450 74150 73300 

5.783 34541 

tog 

731.75 

-425 73600 729.00 

421 5,1 BG 

Sep 

70350 

-525 70750 70100 

174 1549 

Mov 

681 50 

-175 68550 685 00 

1190 16238 

ToW 



51252171200 


Jan 

1500 

-37 

1500 

1475 170 493 

Her 

1500 

-32 

1500 

1480 2,479 18208 

nay 

1497 

-26 

1495 

1456 1.587 20205 

Jd 

1495 

- 2 D 

1490 

1450 395 6219 

Sap 

1490 

-15 

1455 

1446 134 2251 

flsr 

1462 

-13 

1464 

1454 15 1,174 

Total 




4 J 80 48,794 

■ COFFEE ‘C CSCE ( 375000 * 5 ; cents/lbs) 


FM 

74 900 -0 700 

75500 

74250 

2.315 

7.867 

Apr 

74.750 - 0.950 

75.500 

74250 3215 12.921 

Jun 

80200 - 0-475 

80.475 

79 BOO IfilO 

7.466 

Jd 

7 EL 2 T 5 - 0.350 

78-500 

77.900 

384 

1.633 


76025 *0025 

75200 

74275 

317 

1.609 

oa 

67 875-0225 

E 8125 

67.450 

164 

1244 

TOW 




BJD 47 34,149 

II PORK BELLIES CME (dO.OOOfos; cwcsriM 

Feb 

77650 -1575 

79600 

77 ao 

1.625 

2.773 

Mar 

76.425 - 2.575 78.950 

76.300 

916 

2236 

May 

77 500-2450 

79900 

77200 

736 

2256 

Jd 

77200 -1 700 

78.400 

76850 

74 

646 

Aug 

74.075 — 1 -325 

75 400 

74.025 

13 

428 

TOW 




3,364 

8,739 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 


Uar 139.40 - 0.90 14250 137.00 6.757 23566 

Itey 13495 + 0.45 13650 132.00 3569 10590 

Jd 131-40 +050 13350 125.75 935 4553 

Sep 12960 + 1.05 12900 12950 339 2947 

Dec 12495 + 0.45 12925 12155 253 1997 

Mar 121.00 +050 12150 12050 77 571 

TMal 11,132 < 3,760 

■ COFFEE (ICOI (US centaTpomd} 


■ SOYABEAN OIL CBT I 60 . 000 (bs cents/lb) 


J Ml 30 
Comp, daily 


Uar 

23 76 

-On 

3339 

23 65 I 1 J 08 44320 

Hey 

2417 

-Oil 

2435 

2405 

3 576 18553 

Jut 

2457 

- 0.10 

24 £0 

2442 

1.739 14594 

Aug 

24.75 

-005 

24 80 

2480 

19 

3.130 

Sep 

2455 

- 0 JJ 5 

2485 

24 75 

9 

2529 

Oct 

24 95 

-0 08 

24.95 

24 90 

S 3 

807 

ToW 





18913 89.150 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons: Sftonl 

Her 

2369 

- 0.6 

238.7 

225.1 15506 37273 

"tar 

2315 

-0.7 

2330 

2298 

5.128 23380 

Jd 

2297 

- 0.9 

230 $ 

228.1 

3/164 19.846 

Aug 

227.3 

-09 

2280 

226.0 

507 

3 JS 10 

Sap 

ZSLS 

-ID 

."wn 

221.7 

J 3 S 


Oct 

2130 

-08 

214.7 

2110 

74 

1 JJ 47 

ToW 





7*596 

90,187 

■ POTATOES UFFE (Crtonne) 



Iter 

520 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

V 

565 

♦ 1 £ 

560 

540 

IS 

1.120 

May 

610 

+ 1.0 

61.0 

60.0 

12 

112 

Jen 

730 

+10 

- 

- 

>■ 

- 

Moa 

64(1 

+ 1.0 

- 

- 

<te 

2 

Apr 

114 0 

_ 

114.0 

1148 

5 

580 

ToW 





32 

1 JM 

■ FREIGHT (BlFFBf) UFFE (SIOAndox potntl 

Jan 

1375 

+2 

_ 


110 

838 

Feb 

1409 

+39 

1420 

1380 

110 

477 

Iter 

1455 

+40 

1465 

1415 

92 

579 

Apr 

1500 

+20 

1500 

1480 

55 

\m 

Jd 

1270 

+22 

1290 

1250 

36 

563 

Del 

1395 

+10 

1385 

1390 

10 

161 

ToW 

Cose 

Pit* 



303 

3/86 

an 

1387 

1361 






15 day average 


Fran, day 
11154 

10257 10196 


.10942 


WHITE SUGAR LIFFE (StofmOj 


Iter 

3003 

+12 

3010 

2986 1.781 10627 

Hay 

2966 

+ 1.7 

3006 

297.0 1.596 8621 

Aug 

299.3 

+ 1.1 

300.0 

296.1 

85 3,144 

Oct 

2956 

+ 1.1 

2968 

296.1 

20 1290 

Dac 

2950 

-02 

2984 

2976 

10 623 

Iter 

296.1 

+02 

3006 

300-0 

10 400 

ToW 





3/94 26243 

■ SUGAR ' 11 ' CSCE ( 112 /XXXbS cen(s/tbs) 

Iter 

10 A 5 

+ao 6 

10-54 

10.42 5.176 64368 

Hay 

1061 

+061 

10.51 

10.40 1672 36.833 

Jd 

10 J 1 

-061 

10.44 

1029 

969 27S71 

DO 

1036 

-aoi 

ia 4 ? 

10 S 

46 S 17 JOB 

Iter 

1039 

-061 

10.48 

10.44 

202 6522 

May 

10.43 

-061 

1060 

10.48 

38 1,055 


Strike price S tome 

— Cotta — 

— ■ Put* — 

■ ALUMINIUM 

( 99 . 7 %) LME 

Mar 

An 

Mar 

Jun 

1575 

63 

95 

19 

J 7 

1600 

48 

81 

29 

58 

1625 - 

35 

70 

41 

70 

■ COPPER 
(Grade A) LME 

Mar 

Jun 

Mar 

Jm 

3150 — 

95 

103 

$1 

101 

2200 

6 £ 

3 i 

51 

125 

2250 

42 

63 

79 

1 EO 

■ COFFEE UFFE 

Mar 

May 

Mar 

May 

1450 

B 4 

127 

34 

80 

1600 

56 

102 

56 

105 

1550 .. 

36 

83 

ftp 

136 

■ cocoa un-L 

Mar 

Mav 

Mar 

May 

900 

23 

50 

B 

13 

•326 - 

10 

34 

20 

22 

950 - - 

4 

25 

39 

38 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
(PE 

Fab 

Mar 

Fob 

Mar 

2200 

. 

- 

- 

S 

2250 - - 


60 

- 

u 

2300 

- 

31 


38 

LONDON SPOT 

MARKETS 


- Total 


8 J 2215 AG 49 


■ COTTON NYCE (SOOOOtos; centsrtba) 


Dubai S 20 . 7 ELO.B 8 w - 0.165 

Brant Blend (daed) S 23 28 - 3.30 - 0.1 6 

Brent Blend (Marj S 22 . 93 - 2.94 - 0.12 

W.T.I. 324 . 54 - 4 . 5 Gw - 0.195 

■ OIL PRODUCTS frtWprumpt defray OF (tonne) 


Her 

7465 

+ 4 L 30 

7539 

74-64 S £73 20,770 

Piemtam Gaaafine 

S 229-231 


Hay 

78.42 

+037 

78.65 

7605 2.077 18,715 

Gas 04 

S 208-209 

- 7.5 

Juf 

7723 

4030 

77.40 

76.95 

916 B .560 

Heavy Fuel OK 

£ 97-99 


Oct 

77.45 

+035 

7735 

7735 

GO 1.483 

Naphtha 

$ 227-229 

+1 

Dae 

77,35 

+030 

77.45 

77.05 

746 11388 

Jet fuel 

$ 236-238 

- 5.5 

Iter 

7825 

+035 

78.10 

79.10 

1 778 

Diesel 

$ 331-223 

•7 


TeW 


94 S 6920 ■ NATURAL GAS (Pence'lhamil 


ORANGE JUICE NYCE ( 15 , 0000 *, centsflbs) 


Mar 87.35 + 0.05 8950 8725 1,732 16527 

May 9050 +040 92.10 9050 681 6514 

JM 9350 +050 9500 9355 220 2543 

Sap 98.35 +935 9750 9750 174 2595 

Net 9755 +050 - - 48 403 

Jan 9850 -050 100-00 10050 40 189 

Total 2585 28581 


Barton (Feb) 1550-1650 - 1.30 

FWrafeum Argue. Tei Loncfan ( 01 7 II 359 9733 
M OTHER 


FUTURES DATA 

AS futures data stpptfed by CMS. 


Total 


UNLEADED GASOLINE 
KYMEX (42500 US gate.; c/US gaUs.) 


J 3.52 12 months . 


.531 


.550 


Star Fbc 
Spot ;. 

3 months 
6 months 
1 year 
Gold Coine 
Krugerrand 
Maple Lea) 
New Sovereign 


pftroy ok. US cis equtv. 


.30850 
313.15 
317.45 
32855 
S price 
346-347 


4 BBJ 8 
501.65 
5 ( 77.60 
51950 
E equh/. 
215-217 


Fob 

-Mar 

Apr 

May 

JUn 


Latest Day's 
price etaega 

68.10 - 0.72 
6850 -975 
7040 -067 
69.95 -056 
68.70 -040 
5750 -025 


Open 

Mgh LM VN tat 

6950 68.95 13 . 42 B 5,993 
69.70 SOTO 14521 31,121 
71.10 7025 2527 12,138 
7065 6950 1590 8.771 
6020 6850 971 5528 

6750 87.00 482 3525 


Total 


81-84 


51-53 


Wool 

After (u*a managing to reach a netv sea- 
sonal peak (a couple oT cents above the 
previous peak in August) Australia’s East- 
ern market indicator lost ground at the end 
of last week, and the decline continued 
when sales resumed this week. The peak 
of 616 cents was followed by 594 cents on 
January 29 . but then a smafl recovery to 
598 cents. Following precendents Ms year, 
while most marines moved down, cross- 
breds in New Zealand became dearer, and 
-so did British wool sold at a Bradford 
auction. The erratic and conflicting crane 
of the market between different sepnants 
is accompanied by dflficutt barfing condi- 
tions in the wool textile Industry. The New 
Zealand indicator rase by 7 cents to 448 
cents in the week. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest end Volume data shown tor 
cordrarts traded on COMEX NYMEX. CST. 
NYCE. CME. CSCE and IPE Crude Oil are 
one day in arrosra. Volume & Open Interest 
totals an tor all traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Renters (Base: 18 / 9/31 r> 100 ) 


■ten 31 Jan 30 month ago year ago 
1945.8 10515 18805 21675 

■ CRB Futnree (Boac 1967 = 100 ) 


Jan 30 Jan 29 month ago year ago 

24057 241.15 

■ GSCl Spot (Base; 1970 = 100 ) 


dan 30 Jan 29 month ago year ago 
209.03 20756 21254 19353 


Gold (per troy ac )8 
Silver (per tray 02 & 

Platinum (per troy oz.) 535125 
PafiacSum (per tray oz.) $ 123.65 
Copper 

Lead (US prod. I 
Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

Tin (New York) 

Cattle (five weight) 

Sheep (five weight) 

Pigs (five weightTt 
Lon. day sugar (raw) 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

Barley (Big. teed) 

Maize (US No 3 Yeflow) 

Wheat 8 JS Dark North) 

Rubber (Feb)V 
Rubber (Mar)V 
Rubber (KLRSSNot) 

Coconut CM (Ph®§ 

Palm OM (Malay. )§ 

Copra (Rifl)§ 

Soyabeans (US) 

Cation Outtook-A - Index 
Woottops ( 64 b Super} 

E per lanaa 1 rteae otmnwsa aaiad. p penceH^. c cwta/to. 
r mnt/m. m Meuvsan certa.'kg. r jm ■ ter y Feb/UetV 
Lonekn RitrskO. S CTf Ro nentom 4 Bullion nertet case. • 
cnw> on ■"»*- tflaoset on 3.340 twM rt pep «*1 ♦ 
New mentti oi Janray 


S 344.15 

- 3.00 

488 . 50 c 

- 0.50 

$35125 

- 1.50 

$ 133.65 

114 . 0 c 

45 . 00 c 

+ 2.15 

14 . 26 r 

269.50 

-o.oe 

1 O 5 .S 0 P 

+ 3 . 32 * 

139 . 79 p 

- 5 . 30 - 

7428 P 

- 338 - 

S 3 58. 50 

+ 3.80 

$ 303.90 

Unq 

Unq 

Unq 

77 . 75 p 

77.75ft 

300 . 0 * 

+ 2^0 

78 Qj 0 y 

♦ 7.5 

552 . 5 y 

- 5.0 

$ 500 . Oy 


209 Jlx 

+ 1.0 

60 35 
407 p 

- 0 A 5 


US INTEREST RATES 


■ LONG QU.T FUTURES OPTIONS (LIFFE) C 5 G .000 64 ttw of 10096 


US 


Latest 


Bnhar ban rate . 
FetLftnda. 


taLfinfi a HnwMoa 


V* 

7 

5 b 


One 1 
Two monte. 


Treasury Bflte and Bond Yields 
7 rro rur. 


Tina mete. 
Shnoom— . 
Omw — 


516 
529 
S JOB 


Iteaayev.., 

Rwjaer- 

lOywr 

31 H«r 


SJB 

6.09 

AJO 

B 56 

mis 


SWre 

Price 

Ma 

Apr 

CALLS " 
May 

Jui 

Mar 

A** 

PUTS — 
May 

Jtn 

110 

1 - 2 S 

1-33 

1-59 

2-13 

0-27 

1-05 

1-31 

1-49 

111 

0-51 

1-01 

1-28 

1-45 

0-53 

1-37 

2-00 

2-17 

112 

0-25 

0-41 

1-03 

1 - 1 B 

1-27 

2-13 

2-38 

2-54 

Ebl vd. MbL Cans 1 1 MS Puts 5066 . PreMote day’s open taL Cals 38371 Puts ZG057 


M US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CST) 8100.000 32 nds ol IPO?* 

Open Latest Change High Low EsL voL Open nt 
Mar 110-18 110-30 + 0-12 111-03 110-10 

Jun 110-04 110-15 + 0-13 110-20 1 10-00 

Sep 109-28 T 10-01 *0-13 110-01 109-26 


349,006 493.083 
1 .B 37 32.303 

123 55 ? t 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 


France 

M NOTIONAL MU C H BOND FUTURES (MAT 1 F) FFiSOO.OOO 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MA.TTF) ECU 100,000 


Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
{LIFFE) YlOOm lOOths of 100% 


Mar 

Jun 

Sep 


Own 

Sea price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol Open Int 

Open 

Sedpnoa 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL voL Open int 

13040 

13048 

-036 

130.&2 

130.18 

119392 

121343 Mar 

9088 

96.62 

+ 0.08 

9632 

96.66 

118 0437 

12006 

120.16 

-002 

12018 

129.04 

1,826 

15,129 







12738 

127.48 

-O .10 

12744 

12738 

238 

784 








Open Ck»e Change High Low EsL vw Open Inf. 
Mar 12659 - - 126.43 12656 1371 nTa 

Jun 124.91 - - 12451 12457 111 n/a 

- LFFE tea abc. traded on AFT. AM Often tamest Dga. are lor previous day. 


« LONG TERM FRENCH BONP OPTIONS (MA 77 F) 


FTSB Actuaries Govt. Securities 


UK Indices 


Fit 


Days 


Strike 

Price 

Mw 

- CALLS - 
Apr 

Jun 

Mar 

- PUTS - 
Apr 

Jun 

127 

336 

238 

231 

0-03 

- 

071 

128 

2-63 

2.18 

1.73 

0.10 

- 

1.00 

129 

1.76 

1.58 

132 

022 ■ 

- 

139 

130 

131 

1.10 

- 

0.47 

- 

1.69 

131 

049 

0.72 

0.72 

0.95 

- 

- 

EsL veL tote. Calls 14487 Pita WJK 8 . Prevtae oafs open ML, Cate 134 A 7 S Piw 1 «WS 7 . 


Tfur 
Jan 30 


Accrued 

interest 


«S ad? 
ytd 


Index-finked 


Fn Day's 
Jan 31 change % 


Thu 
Jan 30 


Accrued 

Interest 


xd adl 
ytd 


Germ any 


1 Up to 5 years ( 20 ) 

2 5-15 years Gi) 

3 Over 15 years ( 6 ) 

4 taeoeemaotas IS) 

5 Al stocks 152 ) 

12131 

75047 

171.13 

19533 

14537 

0.15 

057 

135 

063 

031 

121.13 

14931 

16938 

193.82 

14434 

237 

247 

4.18 

232 

235 

1.15 

139 

1.00 

130 

1.12 


6 Up to 5 years ( 2 ) 20536 

7 Over S yam (IOI 19534 

B Al sraCKQ ( 12 ) 19537 

004 

0.13 

012 

205 J 27 2.03 

195.68 137 

195.03 134 

0 .X 

>09 

097 

Ytafcta 

Jan 31 

Jan 30 

Yr ago wflh 

Low 

Jan 31 

Jan 30 

Yr ago High 

Low 

Jan 31 

Jan 30 Yr ago ’ Migta 

Low 


7.08 

7.14 

637 

7.67 28/3 

636 16/1 

7.13 

7.19 

7.03 - 7.71 26/3 

838 18/1 

7.16 

752 7.09 

7.61 3/5 

6.77 ia '1 


737 

7.67 

7.79 

6.40 7/5 

7.47 3/12 

7 ST 

7.67 

7.82 842 7/5 

7.48 2/12 

749 

737 7.90 

8.50 3/5 

7.39 22/1 


7.66 

7.75 

7.90 

8.47 7 /S 

734 3/12 

7.63 

7.73 

7.94 047 7/S 

7.50 3/12 

730 

7.53 7.97 

6.54 3/5 

740 1/1 

Irred-t 

7.76 

730 

7.99 

831 3/5 

7.60 3/12 
















frritaifon rate 10 % — 







3.13 

3.12 

2.53 

337 8/1 

1.14 17/9 

2.44 

243 

1.31 233 13/11 

- 0.66 IB/S 





over 5 yrs 

335 

3.55 

3.59 

3.69 14/6 

3.40 9/1 0 

335 

335 

340 338 7 /B 

32 i a /10 







Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

LOW 

EsL VOl 

Open Int. 

Mar 

10135 

101.71 +049 

101.76 

101.16 

156100 

224584 

Jun 

1 X 33 

100.82 +049 

100.60 

IX. 4 *J 

758 

S 472 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) DM 2 S 0.000 potata of 100 K 



, redanption yiekfo are shown above. Coupon Bands Low: 096 - 7 %%; Mecfium: 8 %- 104 »%; High: 1196 and over, f Flat yield, ytd Year to date. 
Bubo values: UK G 9 ts tndees 31 / 12/75 - 100.00 and Index -Linked 3 QM/B 2 ’ 100 . 00 . ’ 1996/97 highs and lows. 


FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Jan 3 i Jon 30 Jan 29 Jan 28 Jan 27 Yr ago 


High' LoW 


Gilt Edged Activity Indices 

Jan 30 Jan 29 Jan 28 Jan 27 Jan 24 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

Apr 

CALLS “ 
May 

Jun 

Mar 

Apr 

PUTS 

May 

Jun 

10150 

037 

0.54 

0.78 

0.97 

048 

1>22 

146 

1.65 

10200 

040 

0.38 

039 

0.76 

0 .B 9 

134 

1.77 

134 

10250 

033 

025 

0.44 

03 8 

1.02 

1.93 

Z12 

226 

Eat vd. tote. Cate 
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Feeling 
the froth 


The premature celebration of 
spring that characterised most 
of the world's equity markets in 
January raises one or two nig- 
gling questions. Will February 
be given over to celebrating 
summer, for example? And are 
there any risk-averse investors 
left? 

The second question does at 
least lend itself to a hard and 
fast answer. The people who 
bought $7bn-worth of the US 
Treasury's first issue of index- 
linked bonds this week were 
unquestionably risk-averse: 
almost unbelievably risk-averse, 
when you consider the marked 
absence of signs of overheating 
in an economy that is surpris- 
ingly close to hill employment 

If that $7bn was seeking an 
alternative to fixed interest 
bonds, the investors' safety-first 
instinct may prove more than 
usually unrewarding. Experi- 
ence outside the US suggests 
that governments are driven to 
issue inflation-proofed paper at 
just the point where inflation 
has ceased to be a threat 

If. on the other hand, these 
investors were fleeing from a 
US equity market on which the 
dividend return is less than 2 
per cent the outlay makes more 
sense. Index-linked stock will in 
due course show their defensive 
merits. 

What Wall Street lacks at the 
moment is stabilising specula- 
tion. from people taking a con- 
trary view. But then the nature 
of thp fund irianagicmpn f busi- 
ness is that managers' risk of 
losing their job increases in pro- 
portion to their distance from 
the herd. No one knows that 
better than the exposed doom- 
sters at the London-based firm 
of PDFM, who have been per- 
forming the socially useful 
stabilising function in a run- 
away market to the sound of 
media criticism and carping 
from competitors. 

Solid investment 

Meantime. . bond investors 
have discovered an appetite for 
100-year bonds issued by compa- 
nies that have yet to make it to 
their first centennial. The habit 
has now spread from the likes 
of Coca-Cola. Disney and Inter- 
national Business Machines to 
the government of China and to 
companies in Israel. India and 
Chile. Endesa, the Chilean elec- 
tricity generator, succeeded in 
issuing its 100-year IOU on a 
yield not very different from a 
medium British gilt. 

British investors who have 
held undated War Loan over a 
long period may well regard 
that as a potentially solid 


Largesse in the Square Mile 

A wave of activity and fierce competition for staff are fuelling 
seven-digit salaries in the City of London, says John Gapper 

A nother day, another 
millionaire. These 
days, it Is difficult to 
walk around the City 
of London without 


investment- The attraction for 
US Institutions has been that 
the discounted present value of 
the cash flow from the bonds 
after 30 years is minimal any- 
way, so the little bit of extra 
yield on the 100-year bond 
makes the purchase worth- 
while. Others argue that these 
bonds simply offer a trading 
opportunity and that the matu- 
rity is neither here nor there. 

Salutary lesson 

They will learn a salutary les- 
son when the first 100-year bond 
company goes bust and the 
bonds cease to be tradeable. By 
then we may have reached the 
miiinnniwm and someone on 1 
Wall Street will no doubt have 
issued a 1.000-year bond. 

Market conditions also look 
increasingly frothy In London, > 
where a snowy blanket of 
bonuses has settled over the 
Square Mile. One hitherto infal- 
lible sign of a market peak has 
been when the tabloid press has 1 
discovered a sudden interest in 
the wnmii change of life In the 
City village. 

Perhaps that is the real finan- 
cial significance of the depar- 
ture of Ms Nicola Horlick, the 
millionaire mother of five on 
the move from Morgan Grenfell 
Asset Management. Another 
similar indicator comes when 
those who run boutique mer- 
chant h anks decide to take the 
money and run - or nowadays 
tako a pair of golden handcuffs. 
Phoenix Securities, which 
advised many banks and bro- 
kers in the reshuffle before Big 
Bang, this week found a new 
parent, following on the heels of 
Hambro Magan. 

Such has been the recent 
momentum of equities that a 
correction cannot be too for off. 
But before assuming that these 
elements of froth point to an 
end to a bull run. it would be 
wise to consider the message in 
yesterday’s official figures in 
the US, which pointed to robust 
economic growth in the fourth 
quarter, combined once again 
with unexpectedly low inflation. 
Growth in the US economy now 
seems to depart only marginally 
from its long run potential rate, 
as the Federal Reserve or the 
bond markets give a helpful 
nudge at any sign of overheat- 
ing or underperfonnance. Any 
increase in short term rates 
brings a rapid response and an 
early return to lower rates. 
Liquidity abounds. ■ 

What would kill the present 
bull run is a return to synchron- 
ised economic growth across the 
world. There will be much more 
froth before that happens. 


A nother day. another 
millionaire. These 
days, it is difficult to 
walk around the City 
of London without 
humping Into somebody who has 
just been handed a slip of paper 
with several noughts on it As 
investment bankers receive 
bonuses, venture capitalists float 
companies, and small merchant 
banks sell out to large ones, there 
is a festive atmosphere in the 
Square Mile. 

That atmosphere has not only 
spread to wine bars and luxury 
goods shops in the City, but to 
estate agents in what is known 
as “prime London”. This includes 
areas such as Kensington and 
Hampstead, where large houses 
favoured by investment bankers 
can fetch more than Elm. Both 
house prices and rental rates 
have been driven upwards by the 
surge in demand. 

Mr Richard Donnell, housing 
analyst at Savllls, the estate 
agents, says house prices in 
prime London rose 20 per cent in 
1994 after City bonuses were paid 
for what was then a record year. 
The results of US Investment 
hanks with big operations in the 
City last year matched 1993, and 
their staff are now being told 
how large their reward will be. 

Merrill Lynch, which bought 
the UK investment bank Smith 
New Court two years ago - mak- 
ing it one of the largest City 
employers - has awarded 
bonuses equal to basic salaries 
for all its professionals in 
Europe. Mr Connie Volstad, its 
European head of bond trading 
and sales, is thought to have 
been a top earner, gaining a total 
package of around £3m. 

Others have followed suit. 
Goldman Sachs, the US invest- 
ment bank, has awarded each of 
its partners about $5m of share 
capital each in the privately 
owned firm. This comes on the 
heels of a very bad year for most 
investment banks in 1994, when 
bond markets turned sour, 
bonuses were cut, and b anks , 
including Goldman, laid off staff. 

Nor is the distribution confined 
to the senior managers of invest- 
ment banks. In such a good year, 
the most elite traders who use 
complex mathematical tech- 
niques to trade the capital of US 
hanks could expect to gain $lm 
each, and equity sales staff and • 
traders between $300,000 and 
$600,000. A corporate finance 
adviser aged 30 might expect 
about $500,000. 

Perhaps 500 investment hank- 
ers in the City have gained 
bonuses and salaries of Elm or 
more for 1996. Yet bankers are 
not the only ones to share in the 
avalanche of money. Two deals 
this week illustrated the way in 
which other financiers are gain- 
ing from the rise of stock mar- 
kets. and a flurry of mergers and 
acquisitions over the past year. 

On Tuesday, Phoenix Securi- 
ties, a small merchant bank that 
specialises in advising big finan- 
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rial institutions on mergers and 
takeovers, announced it was 
being bought by Donaldson, Luf- 
kin & Jenrette, the Wall Street 
investment bank. DLJ paid an 
estimated £50m for Phoenix, giv- 
ing its founding partners more 
than <*Km narh in cash anrl DLJ 
securities. 

The same day. the merchant 
bank Charterhouse, which a year 
ago led a £527m management 
buy-out from the government of 
Porterbrook. a rail leasing com- 
pany. sold off its investment after 
the takeover of Porterbrook by 
the transport operator Stage- 
coach. The deal stands to make a 
group of managers at Charter- 
house about £30m richer. 

Although an exceptional exam- 
ple - since the takeover hugely 
boosted the value of Charter- 
house's venture capital stake - it 
comes amid a rush of flotations 
of medium-sized companies. The 
British Venture Capital Associa- 
tion estimates that flotations i of 
management buy-out companies 
totalled £8.Sbn during 1996, com- 
pared with only £l_7bn the previ- 
ous year. 

Not only have the managers of 
these companies gained a lot 
from their flotations, but direc- 
tors of venture capital funds will 
also benefit. On a standard 
arrangement, the director of a 
venture capital fund that doubles 
in value over five years might 
make about £250,000 a year in 
pay and bonus, and gain between 
£3m and £5m when the fund 
winds down. 

Much of this largesse is 
unlikely to be repeated next year. 
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Private answer to state pension in EU 


From Mr Michael Haag. 

Sir. The precarious situation of 
many European "pay-as-you-go" 
state pension schemes was admi- 
rably highlighted by Martin Wolf 
("Mind the pensions gap", Janu- 
ary 28) in his commentary on the 
International Monetary Fund's 
occasional paper Ageing Popula- 
tions and Public Pension 
Schemes ". 

In his analysis of what can be 
done Martin Wolf suggests that 
the best course for continental 
European countries with high 
contribution rates and low levels 
of employment to adopt is to 
reduce_the level of benefits. 

Without intending any disre- 
spect. it is obviously easier for a 
columnist or central banker than 
far a practising politician to rec- 


ommend such a course. The poli- 
tician's task would, however, be 
made significantly easier by the 
availability of additional benefits 
through private sector pension 
schemes. Although these have to 
be funded through contributions 
and the transitional generation is 
effectively paying twice over, the 
burden can be lightened by tax 
allowances for contributions and 
also by the high investment 
returns available on soundly 
invested savings. 

Experience indicates savings 
invested on the basis of objective 
judgment as to where the highest 
return is achievable generate a 
higher total return in real terms 
than savings channelled by legis- 
lation or “guidelines" into gov- 
ernment bonds in order to fund 


government deficits. The advent 
of government bonds denomi- 
nated in euros is unlikely to 
affect this comparison. 

The European Commission's 
green paper on European pen- 
sions is expected soon and will 
lead to a framework for pension 
schemes throughout the EU. It is 
to be hoped that it takes account 
of the substantial impact such a 
difference in total return achiev- 
able can have on the benefits 
available for pensioners when 
compounded over 20 or more 
years. 

Michael Haag, 

Institutional Fond Managers’ 
Association, 

Roman House, Wood Street, 
London EC2Y 5BA, UK 


Brittan’s anti-dumping move to be welcomed 


From Mr James McAdam. 

Sir, Sir Leon Brittan's decision 
to clarify the wider interest 
dimension in anti-dumping cases 
is long overdue and to be wel- 
comed (“Britten offer to eastern 
Europe". January 28). 

Present inadequacies of the 
procedure have been shown up in 
the recent Commission derision 
to impose provisional duties on 
cotton fabric from some nine 


developing countries. The duties 
are opposed by a clear majority 
of member states, and significant 
parts of the EU textile industry. 
Had the interests of the whole 
textile pipeline been more care- 
fully considered in this particular 
case, there is a strong possibility 
that the provisional duties would 
not have been introduced. 

It is only to be hoped that the 
Commission's change of heart is 


not too late for this particular 
case and that these provisional 
duties will not be confirmed 
when they come up for review by 
member states in two months’ 
time. 

James McAdam, 

British Apparel & Textile 
Confederation, 

5 Portland Place, 

London, WIN 3AA. UK 


Dangerous to suggest that ‘it’s different time’ 


From Dr Andrew Brorzin. 

Sir, Barry Riley’s review of The 
Trouble With Prosperity (“Cas- 
sandra of Wall Street", January 
23} misses the point He protests 
that Grant's predictions of bust 
following boom are irrelevant 
because “the late 1990s are prov- 


ing deviant". He complains that 
“what we really need to know is 
not why the future will be like 
the past but exactly how ... it 
will be different". 

The 1990s Indeed will be devi- 
ant - until they revert inevita- 
bly, to the mean. That is Grant’s 


point And as for things being dif- 
ferent the phrase “it's different 
this time" is right up there in the 
pantheon of famous last words. 


Prague square 
also has its 
better side 

From Prof essar Aubrey Diem 

Sir, The article “Prague needs 
another purge" (January 25/28) is 
for too pessimistic about the 
state of Wenceslas Square. The 
author discusses the main prob- 
lems, such as pimps, prostitution, 
drug dealers, and too many auto- 
mobiles, and talks of a “boule- 
vard of broken dreams". 

Of course the square has its 
problems; however, compared 
with similar areas In leading 
European cities and other parts 
of modem Prague, Wenceslas 
Square is no worse, and far bet- 
ter, than most There is no giant 
car park, no through traffic. 

There is no need to plant more 
trees, as your photo clearly 
shows. The road that cuts off the 
National Museum from the 
square is not a motorway, but a 
three-lane, one-way street. The 
museum's isolation can be 
solved, but only at great expense, 
by tunnelling under the road. 

Cities evolve by changing with 
the needs and manner of their 
populations. Today, Wenceslas 
Square is packed with locals and 
tourists shopping or looking for a 
good time. The very diversity of 
the square is and should remain 
its strength. Tbe change that has 
taken place there both during 
and since the Communist regime 
has been extensive and as long as 
it is allowed to continue the 
square will continue to maintain 
its attraction and vitality. 


Investment banking is a highly 
cyclical activity, which needs 
buoyant stock and bond markets 
to thrive. "People may be paid a 
huge amount, but the risks are 
high- If you do not perform, or 
your department stops waiting 
money, you can lose your job 
quickly,” says a manager at a US 
investment bank. 

Furthermore, there was a one- 
off boost to salary and bonus lev- 
els last year. This was caused by 
a number of European banks, 
such as Deutsche Bank and 
Union Bank of Switzerland, 
which recruited staff from older 
investment banks in both London 
and New York to break into the 
business. The banks are compet- 
ing to take a place among an elite 
of global investment banks. 

“What has driven this is the 
need to establish market share 
quickly. As soon as banks are not 
in spending mode, the crazy pay 
packages will disappear." says 
the head of one investment hank. 
“Everybody is trying to re-posi- 
tion their business, and they are 
gazumping each other for staff,” 
says Mr Bernhard Meyer of A.T. 
Kearney’s executive search arm. 

Nonetheless, there are reasons 
to believe there has been an 
underlying rise in the level of 
City pay. One is that, as national 
boundaries to investment have 
broken down, the big European 
and US investment banks have 
started to compete with each 
other on a global basis. That has 
created a single elite labour mar- 
ket spanning Wail Street and 
London. 

Second, as financial markets 


have become more complex, and 
har»Vg have risked more of their 
own capital to boost earnings, 
highly skilled traders have grown 
ever more valuable. Many of 
these need to have qualifications 
up to a doctorate level in mathe- 
matics to master strategies 
involving using financial deriva- 
tives to exploit tiny market 
anomalies. 

One advertisement in - the 
Financial Times this week sought 
a head of sales of convertible 
bonds - bonds which incorporate 
a derivative link to shares - for a 
base pay package of up Elm. 
Another offered the same amount 
for a derivatives expert with a 
PhD to research markets for an 
investment fund, and one more 
offered “unlimited" pay for a top 
derivatives trader. 


T hird, as competition 

has ln tensifiAd, - hanks 

have found it harder 
to m aintain a stable 
group of corporate 
customers that can be relied 
upon to put business their way. 
“Merchant banks used to have 
cartels and franchises, and they 
had to be very bad to be fired. 
These days, companies will take 
ideas from anywhere," says the 
head of one London h ank. 

As a result, the pr emium on 
the brightest people has risen 
because they can make a huge 
difference to the earnings of an 
investment bank. Yet this is not 
a one-way street Although the 
rewards have grown so too have 
the risks. “There are more people 
at the top of the tree being paid 


enormous sums, arid more, people 
getting fired," says a banker. 

The atmosphere within many 
Investment banks is not pleasant 
People are expected to^work. 
hard, often into the night: and 
winwi holidays if necessary. *Ti 
is hard work, not because of . the 
content,, but because it -is so 
relentless, and there tends to be a' 
lot of squabbling,” says a corpo- 
rate finance adviser at a US 
investment bank. 

Furthermore, investment 
hanks use moneyas a substitute 
for other forms of mahagfemeht. 
“Money is the only true measure 
of performance, the only' way 
that investment banka express 
their gratitude. They are not 
well-managed businesses, and 
they do not know any other way 
to please people than by giving 
them more money," says one 
investment banker. ■ • • 

This can have perverse effects. 
One hanker says his concern 
about paying staff large Sums is 
that it. "increases their -already 
considerable vanity, and encour- 
ages them to thmk they are more 
valuable than the organisation”. 
They may become less loyal, 
rather than being grateful. , 

. Such qualms are unlikely to 
excite much sympathy among 
those excluded from the City 
windfall. Even ardent defenders 
of the financial logic 1 .‘of big. 
rewards in the City have Utile to 
offer by way of a moral defence. 
“I do sometimes sit down ; and 
think: 'Can this be right?*" says 
one investment banking million 
aire. “My answer is that it is not - 
wrong.” 


Send your loved one a 
Y Valentine’s message ^ 
- they’ll be tickled pink. 


For all those late nights at the office, 
business trips away ... put a Valentine’s message 
in the FT - it could be a wise investment! 

Put a Valentine's message In the FT and we wffl personally handdetfver your loved one a . 
copy of the FT on Valentine's Day with a note directing them to theb message (UK Only) . V 

How to place your Valentine’s message ... 

Write your message, one word per box, continuing on a separate sheet If necessary and 
complete the form below in block capitals ensuring that you give full credit card detafc. " 
Cost: 3 lines minimum £ 38 . 00 , £ 12.00 per line thereafter. (5 words per line). AH prices 
inclusive of VAT. 
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J here is a paradox 
■ about. Katharine 
Graham, . celebrated 
publisher of the 
Washington - Post. She 
inspires awe in everybody 
1 she meets yet confesses, in 
her absorbing and painfully 
I hcaiest biography, that she 
! is conscious of her short- 
comings arid insecurity. 

The book’s publication 
has certainly started the 
reminiscences flowing. In 
New Yorker magazine. David 
Rexnnick, former Moscow 
correspondent for the Post, 
writes that he thought his 
career was over after he 
nearly got his boss mauled 
by a circus big cat in what 
was then Leningrad. 

^In Vanity Fair. Sally 
Quinn, whose own profiles 
for the newspaper’s Style 
section Inspired fear in their 
subjects, tells of quaking fn 
her shoes as part of a dele- 
| eation that dared ask Mrs 
Graham to boycott an aH- 
male establishment dinner. 
Ms Quinn later married Ben 
Bradlee, the Post's great for- 
mer editor and Mrs Gra- 
ham’s alter ego. and trem- 
bles no more. 

I never worked for the 
■Post, but I know what they 
I mean. Once, in Tokyo, I 
I introduced her at a lunch 
with some mock-biblical 
verses taken from St John - 
not the Divine but Mitchell, 
President Nixon’s attorney 
general - using his threat to 
put parts of her body 


Woman in the News • Katharine Graham 


Self-portrait of a lady 

Jurek Martin on the celebrated publisher of the Washington Post 


through a mangle if the Post 
did not back off in its Water- 
gate coverage. Half way 
through I caught a gHm pco 
of that unhii^iripg patrician 
face and wondered if I would 
he sent down for lese- 
majesty. 

But this is not how 
- Katharine Graham sees her- 
self. Her story is of a daugh- 
ter of the privileged estab- 
lishment, brought up more 
by servants than parents, 
going to. the best schools but 
never .seriously allowing 
herself to think in terms of a 
career - eit h er as a journal- 
ist, which appealed to her, 
or as a businesswoman. 

She was never as close to 
her father, the financier 
Eugene Meyer, as both 
wou ld h ave liked. He bought 
the struggling, inconsequen- 
tial Post in the 1930s and 
later briefly became first 
president of the World Bank. 
The relationship with her 
dominating and eccentric 
mother, Agnes, was diffic ult. 

It was Phil Graham, her 
husband, to whom she was 
totally in thrall. His brilliant 
personality and record as 
publisher of the reviving 


Post - for which he acquired 
Newsweek for a song - and 
as confidant of politicians 
and presidents, left her 
essentially a mother and 
rich housewife, trailing 
mostly happily in his glori- 
ous wake. 

"I literally believed." she 
writes, “that he had created 
me, that I was totally depen- 
dent on him." 

She became truly aware of 
the extent of his manic 
depression only late in their 
relationship, and did not 
know how to handle it. She 
had friends to turn to - 
President Kennedy once 
sent a government plane to 
bring Phil Graham back 
from Arizona after one bad 
public breakdown - but 
found it bard to imagine life 
without him, even when he 
left her for another woman. 
She was in an upstairs room 
when he committed suicide 
- with a shotgun - at their 
Virginia farm In 1963, hav- 
ing wheedled a weekend off 
from his psychiatric clinic. 

The rest is in the public 
domain. The daughter of 
Eugene Meyer decided “how- 
ever hesitantly” to keep the 


Post “for the children” - not 
as a figurehead, but “by 
going back to work” in the 
fullest sense. That meant 
fending off takeover offers 
from CBS, Times Mirror, 
“even from Roy Thomson". 

"Little did they realise 
that, having lived through 
the rebirth of the paper from 
its bankrupt McLean days, 
having stood by my father 
and my husband as they 
built it up with such zeal 
and devotion, I would never 
sell. It was unthinkable for 
me." Scarlett O’Hara, vow- 
ing never to go hungry 
again, knew the feeling. 

Of course, she needed help 
and it came from predictable 
and unexpected quarters, 
mostly male. Ben Bradlee, 
already a star with News- 
week, was the acquisition 
that made the difference to 
the editorial side. This was 
never more so than in the 
Pentagon Papers case of 1971 
- which at least got the Post 
mentioned in the same 
breath as the New York 
Times - and then in the 
Watergate saga, when it sur- 
passed its benchmark rivaL 
Warren Buffett was 


unknown to her when be 
bought 10 per cent of the 
company's non-family B 
shares in 1973 fit had gone 
public two years earlier). 
Within a year she invited 
him on the board of direc- 
tors with Don Graham, her 
eldest son and now pub- 
lisher. Ever since. Buffet has 
been the ultimate financial 
eminence gris. 

She also wanted, and 
received, friendship. "As 
Warren was driving me to 
Los Angeles airport [in 1974] 
I told him something very 
important to me. I said I 
would welcome anything he 
wanted to tell me if he told 
me gently, but that I didn’t 
respond well to sharp 
rebukes, which made me 
curl up in angry retreat ... I 
need not have worried, he 
understood me totally bi- 
tten. ** 

In a 600-page memoir, Mrs 
Graham speaks unkindly 
only of those who traduced 
her - led by her husband’s 
psychiatrist and the print 
union leaders she battled to 
defeat in 1974-75. (She 
reveals no generalised 
employer animus towards 


organised labour. Perhaps 
this is because as a young 
reporting intern she got to 
know - and go drinking 
with - the toughest nuts in 
the San Francisco long- 
shoremen’s union, including 
the radical Harry Bridges.) 
Dislike is not even displayed 
towards Robin Webb, Phil 
Gr aham ’s lover. “She must 
be a decent person.” 

Her friends are legion, 
though hardly ordinary. 
They bear names such as 
Kennedy. Johnson, Reagan, 
McNamara. Bundy. Nitze, 

Rest on, Alscp and countless 
more pillars of the Washing- 
ton establishment. They 
include the international 
great and good (Jean Mon- 
net and Isaiah Berlin) and 
the infamous (Donald 
Maclean, the British spy for 
Moscow). Her book is thus 
also a contemporary history, 
filled with delicious asides - 
of Monnet she writes dis- 
armingly: “1 can testify to 
his virility." 

She comes over as a 
woman, but an almost reluc- 
tant feminist; as mostly lib- 
eral. though non-doctrinaire; 
and as tough only when she 
has to be. She is. after all, a 
lady of pedigree. 


Personal History, Katharine 
Graham. Knopf. $29. 95. 
Available from FT Bookshop 
by ringing FreeCall 0500 500 
635 (UK) or +44 JSJ 324 5511 
( outside the UK). 



Raymond Snoddy on enthusiasm for digital terrestrial television 

Channel-surfing charter 


U ntil a few days 
ago there was a 
widespread belief 
that digital terres- 
trial television was one 
broadcasting service too 
many to inflict on the Brit- 
ish public. 

British Sky Broadcasting, 
the satellite television ven- 
ture, plans to launch up to 
200 channels of di gital satel- 
lite television in the UK 
before the aid of this year. 
And the cable companies 
have invested about £8bn in 
high capacity networks for 
Britain’s urban areas with 
plans to go digital - com- 
plete with interactive ser- 
vices such as home shop- 
ping, home banking and 
access to the Internet. 

In an age of 200 channels, 
there -seemed to be limited 
attractions in the 30 or so 
digital terrestrial channels 
that could be broadcast from 
traditional land-based trans- 
mitters. Viewers were 
unlikely to be interested in 
buying a set-top decoder for 
digital terrestrial television 
rather than hooking up to 
satellite or cable. 

But a small number of 
television executives were 
excited by the prospect - 
and yesterday they submit- 
ted their application for digi- 
tal terrestrial television fran- 
chises that will offer much 
more than a second-class ser- 
vice. They included two of 
the most powerful figures in 
British television; Mr Mich- 
ael Green, founder and 
chairman of Carlton Com- 
munications, the largest rFV 
company, and Mr Sam 
n hfohoirn, chief executive of 
BSkyB. 

“In five or 10 years the 
majority of the population 
will receive their television 
in this way.” Mr Green said 
yesterday, after submitting 
his consortium's application 
to the Independent Televi- 
sion Commission, the com- • 
mercial regulator. 

Digital terrestrial televi- 
sion will offer the viewer 
interference-free and possi- 
bly wide-screen pictures 
which can be received with 
ordinary aerials and without 
the need for satellite dishes. 

The existing broadcasters 
such as the BBC. ITV, Chan- 
nel 4. the Welsh Fourth 


What’s on offer? 


British Digital Broadcasting 

• Sky 1 (famfly entertainment) 

• Sky Movies (films) 

• Sky Sports (sport) 

• BBC One TV (pop music) 

• BBC Horizon (nature, science, history} 

• BBC Shovucase/BBC Style (best of BBCl and 

BBC2, with food, fashion) 

• Carlton Select (drama, special events) 

• Carlton FDms (tarns) 

• Carlton Entertainment (popular entertainment) 

• Granada Plus (entertainment) 

• Granada Good Ufa (Hfeatyte) . 

• Granada TV Shopping (teleshopping) 

• Granada Sports Chib (foetoal, music) . . 

• Public Eye (tew and order) 

.# The Movie Channel (fHms) . 


Digital Tetovision Network 

• The Money Channel (business, consumer 

advice) 

• The Knowledge Channel (includes Campus) 

• The British Sports Channel (sport) 

• Metro TV (includes Neighborhood TV) 

• Travel (indudes The Ho8day Hotline) 

• The National (personal pages, news) 

• Shopping Square (teleshopping, banking) 

• Animal Planet (specialist) 

• The ITN Living History Ctannel (specialist) 

• The Box (specialist) 

• Turner Classic Movies 

• MGM Gold 

• Cartoon Network 

• The Movie Experience 

i COfMortto 


Channel and the soon-to-be- 
launched Channel 5 all have 
been guaranteed digital ter- 
restrial capacity. The. 
licences that the new consor- 
tium is bidding for are the 
three commercial multi- 
plexes, or blocks of frequen- 
cies. capable of broadcasting 
about 30 or more channels. 

It is likely that before digi- 
tal terrestrial television Is 
launched in. the middle of 
next year all the broadcast- 
ers involved will work 
together to ensure that view- 
ers wfll need only a single 
set-top box to receive their 
broadcasts. ' The set-top 
decoders are likely to cost 
about £400 at retail at the 
outset but launch subsidies 
from the consortia could 
bring this down - closer to 
£200. 

Dixons, the consumer elec- 
tronics chain, believes the 
electronics can. be quickly 
integrated into television 
sets which would sell at 
about £200 more than con- 
ventional sets. Plug-in. mod- 
ules which could allow these 
boxes to receive digital satel- 
lite services could cost as lit- 
tle as £50. . 

Oliver; Qhlbaum, a 
media, consultancy, predicts 
that digital tmrestrial televi- 
sion could win lm subscrib- 
ers: by 2001. with gross reve- 
nue of £180m, and 3m 
subscribers and £650m gross 
revenues by 2006. 

Mr Green’s group was 
brought together at a dinner 
at Hampton Court Palace in 
1995 by Mis Virginia Bottom- 
ley. the National Heritage 
secretary, another DTT 


enthusiast who has never 
wavered in her belief that 
this was an opportunity for 
-the UK to take a world lead. 

The consortium includes 
International CableTel, the 
UK cable operator which 
owns NTL, the broadcasting 
tranmission and services 
company which has been 
working on the digital tech- 
nology for years. 

• For Mr Green the trick 
was to persuade BSkyB - 
which bag channels such as 
Sky Sports. Sky Movies and 
The Movie Channel - to join 
the consortium. Initially a 
50-50 joint venture was 
agreed. Mr Gerry Robinson, 
chairman of Granada, the 
second largest ITV broad- 
caster. who is also c hairm an 
of BSkyB, set aside initial 
scepticism to join up- 


T he result is British 
Digital Broadcast- 
ing, a powerful inte- 
grated operating 
and programming company 
which can call cm ohpnnAia 
already created by consor- 
tium members. The consor- 
tium. which expects its 
investment to be no more 
than £300m, also has first 
option to broadcast the new 
television channels being 
created by a planned joint 
venture between the BBC 
and FI extech, the cable and 
satellite channel company. 

Tbe consortium chaired by 
Mr Green is challenged for 
the three main multiplexes 
by Digital Television Net- 
work, a company wholly 
owned by International 
CableTel. It plans a range of 


channels including movies, 
sport, entertainment, educa- 
tion, money, travel and local 
strands of programming. 

In particular there will be 
a new channels devoted to 
British sports and city-based 
television channels broad- 
casting up to 18 hours of 
local programmes a day. 
DTN will in the main buy in 
its channels and service - 
including pay-per-view mov- 
ies from Hollywood studios - 
on a contract basis. In addi- 
tion the company promises 
revolutionary data, informa- 
tion and shopping services. 

Mr Jeremy Thorp, chief 
executive of DTN, said yes- 
terday. “By pulling together 
tbe best programming and 
technology expertise avail- 
able we’ve proposed a multi- 
media solution tailored to 
the needs of the UK mass TV 
audience." 

On the incomplete infor- 
mation available yesterday - 
neither group would reveal 
much by way of numbers or 
levels erf decoder subsidy - 
British Digital Broadcasting 
seems the stronger offering. 
Although more of BDB’s 
channels already exist, DTN 
can offer Turner Classic 
Movies, Cartoon Network 
and Animal Planet, the new 
animal channel launched 
successfully by Discovery 
Communications in the US. 

Whoever wins the battle of 
the multiplexes it is certain 
that the British viewers are 
going to be wooed as never 
before to join the digital 
multi-channel revolution, 
whether via cable, digital 
satellite or digital terrestrial. 


N o Albanian has 
struggled barder 
to end his coun- 
try’s poverty- 
stricken isolation than Mr 
Kristaq Luniku, the 34-year- 
old former bank employee 
who is governor of the Bank 
of Albania. 

Exiled from Tirana under 
the Stalinist regime of Enver 
Hoxha because of family 
connections in the US, he 
learnt monetary' policy and 
foreign languages from 
books while working at a 
state bank in Albania's 
northern mountains. 

But Mr Luniku faces the 
possible destruction of his 
efforts to build the country’s 
financial system from 
scratch. This week, armed 
soldiers bad to protect the 
Bank of Albania after riots 
triggered by the collapse of 
several pyramid finance 
schemes. Pyramid financing 
promises excessive returns 
on depositors’ money - a 
promise that can be fulfilled 
only as long as the inflow of 
funds continues. ' 

“I work like a dog for 
years, and now this happens. 
It is blood running Into the 
sand," says Mr Luniku. 

Albania suffered a worse 
repression than any country 
in former communist east 
Europe. Fought over for cen- 
turies. it emerged chaoti- 
cally into the modern world 
in 1991 with few of the insti- 
tutions a western state takes 
for granted. 

Despite this, by 1995 
Albania was tbe Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s 
model pupil, with inflation 
down to 6 per cent and eco- 
nomic growth outstripping 
the rest of former commu- 
nist east Europe. But the 
rapid growth of the pyramid 
schemes and their subse- 
quent collapse show how 
precarious Albania's prog- 
ress has been over the past 
six years. 

Vefa Holding, Albania’s 
biggest private sector com- 
pany. is widely regarded by 
western financial observers 
as being at tbe centre or the 
pyramid schemes. Mr Vehbi 
Alimucgj. its founder, is a 
paunchy 47-year-old who 
used to be a soldier in Hox- 
ha’s army. He drives an 
S-class Mercedes and has a 
vflla in central Tirana that 
doubles as his headquarters. 

Mr Ahmucaj claims to be 
running a conglomerate, 
with operations ranging 
from chicken farms and bitu- 
men mines to ferries, heli- 


Perched 

precariously 


Kevin Done and Kerin Hope 
on the damaging collapse of 
Albania’s pyramid schemes 



Facing critics: Sali Berisha waves to supporters In Tirana 


copters and supermarkets. 
Cracking his knuckles 
behind the desk in his lavish 
office, he talks of opening a 
private bank, even tbougb 
his application for a licence 
was rejected last year. 

“We too have used this 
operation of borrowing from 
citizens because we wanted 
to increase investments and 
create as many jobs as possi- 
ble." he says, while vehe- 
mently denying that Vefa is 
a pyramid schema “As the 
development of our activities 
gets bigger, we need to have 
ail rights to draw money and 
pour out capital." 

Vefa is described by one 
senior Albanian official as a 
“state within a state" with 
close connections to tbe gov- 
ernment. Mr Alimucaj has 
received public support from 
Mr Aleksander Meksi. the 
former archaeologist who is 
now prime minister - even 
though his group is under 
investigation by a govern- 
ment commission. 

But there Is little transpar- 
ency in Albania and tbe 
roots of democracy remain 
shallow. President Sali 
Berisha, the cardiologist 
who has led tbe country 


since his Democratic party 
ousted the communists in 
1992, is facing criticism from 
his former admirers in the 
west. His overwhelming vic- 
tory in last year's general 
election was condemned for 
ballot rigging, intimidation 
and violence. ‘ 

He insisted this week that 
“Albania will develop as a 
democratic country and will 
try to apply the most liberal 
standards in existence". But 
parliament is still boycotted 
by the leading opposition 
Socialist party seven months 
after the general election, 
and outspoken critics of the 
Democratic party have been 
beaten and intimidated. 

The Berisha administra- 
tion has ignored exhorta- 
tions from Washington to 
bring tbe opposition back 
into the political process. 
The US is pushing for rapid 
progress on drafting a new 
constitution, to be followed 
by fresh elections. 

But the need for political 
reforms has been overtaken 
by the pressure on Mr 
Berisha to pacify victims of 
the pyramid schemes. Any 
cash handouts from an over- 
stretched budget risk 


triggering hyperinflation. 

The first step in a hasty 
response cans for Albania's 
state-owned Savings Bank 
and National Commercial 
Bank to start repaying inves- 
tors in Xhaferri and Populii, 
two of the biggest pyramid 
schemes, next week. They 
will be paid from scheme 
funds that the government 
managed to freeze in depos- 
its in the state banks. 

But this will cover only 
investors in those two 
schemes, and most of them 
are likely to be repaid 
largely in savings books 
with term deposits rather 
than cash. 

The government is work- 
ing on plans to alleviate the 
most extreme cases of hard- 
ship - some people sold 
homes, land and livestock to 
invest at the height of the 
pyramid fever late last year. 
There is no provision yet for 
helping the tens of thou- 
sands who invested in 
schemes that have collapsed 
without any obvious assets. 

Still to be addressed is the 
question of the security of 
several hundred million dol- 
lars deposited in holding 
companies such as Vefa. 
Western financial experts 
predict the collapse of such 
groups. 

Confidence is foiling daily 
among the dozens of foreign 
exchange dealers who oper- 
ate with pocket calculators 
and wads of currency in the 
dusty streets outside tbe 
central bank. The currency 
has slipped from 110 to 125 
leks to the dollar in two 
days. 

The spectre of financial 
collapse in Albania is alarm- 
ing its EU neighbours. Italy 
and Greece fear a new wave 
of mass emigration. In 1990, 
they had to accommodate 
tens of thousands of young 
Albanians who fled abroad 
in search of work. 

Sitting in a smoky bingo 
hall near Tirana's main 
mosque, Mr Bujar Zeqo said 
he had worked illegally for 
six years on farms in Greece. 
He recently returned to 
Albania with his wife and 
three children. He had 
bought a van to start his 
own transport business. He 
was preparing to build a 
home, but had placed most 
of his savings of $24,000 in 
three of the foiled schemes. 

“I can only think about 
the money,” he asks. “Will 1 
get any of it back? Will I 
have to go back to Greece 
and start all over again?” 


A boy sits typing at his 
computer while hfs 
father lies dying on the 
floor behind him. "Aw, 
gee Pop,” says the boy, “if I call 
911 Til lose my America Online 
connection." 

The cartoon in the Akron Bea- 
con-Journal reflects the latest 
obsession to the US- Millions of 
personal computer users are log- 
ging on to the Internet and 
nntiiw information services, put- 
ting the home telephone line 

under siege. ... a . 

Family members squabble as 
the household “nerd" hijacks the 
phone line for online activities- 
Telephone companies m the ub 
complain that Internet service 
are overwhelming their ne * 
works. Meanwhile, cyber fans 
moan about slow service and 
busy access lines. 

America Online, the worlds 
largest online sei^ce ^some 
Sm subscribers, is *5. 

brunt of ft. Last week the com- 
pany agreed to offer refunds to 
disg runtled US customers. 

AOL has seen use of its ser- 
vices soar over the past tw 
months since it introduced n fla - 
rate pricing scheme of 


Home telephones under siege 

Internet users are stretching the US phone network to breaking point, says Louise Kehoe 


(£12.30) a month. Since local 
telephone tails are free on US 
home pbone lines. PC owners 
were remaining linked to the 
Internet for hours, or even days. 

With circuits logjammed, 
many AOL subscribers have 
found it impossible to get online. 
They have faced constant busy 
signals, earning AOL the unfor- 
tunate new title of “America 
Offline**. 

AOL has been lambasted by 
prosecutors from all over the US 
who threatened to file consumer 
fraud charges against it for sell- 
ing services it could not deliver. 
But the company's offer of 
refunds appears to have QueBed 
comp laint s - at least for the 
Hmt being. 

Yet AOL is hardly alone to 
offering low-cost, flat-rate online 
access. Indeed, AOVs switch to a 
flat fee was a defensive move. 
For $20 a month or less, unlim- 
ited local Internet access is avail- 


able from hundreds of US Inter- 
net service providers. 

Many PC owners working from 
home are installing second tele- 
phone lines for Internet use. Last 
year, for example, Pacific Bell 
installed a record 700,000 pbone 
lines to California, more than 
doable the 1994 number. 

But this lias led to a huge 
increase to telephone traffic. In 
October, Pacific Bell warned that 
rising Internet use was dogging 
its networks to Silicon Valley. 
Internet use in California 
amounted to over 15bn minutes 
of phone time last year, nearly a 
quarter of total residential flat- 
rate usage, the company said. 

“The explosion of the Internet 
is flooding our networks,” says 
Mr Michael Fitzpatrick, chief 
executive of Pacific Telesis, 
Pacific Bell’s parent company. 
He predicts a “data tsunami, a 
tidal wave (of Internet calls) to 
the next 18 months". 
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The regional telephone compa- 
nies say Internet service provid- 
ers are getting a “free ride” and 
should pay for use of the tele- 
phone network. 

“Internet usage is predicted to 


grow more than 700 per cent by 
the year 2001,** says Mr Roy 
Neel, p rudent and chief execu- 
tive of the US Telephone Associa- 
tion, an industry trade group. 
“Someone has to pay Tor that 
usage, the subsequent wear and 
tear on tbe network and the new 
equipment.** 

The telephone companies are 
pressing the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the tele- 
coms regulator, for a change in 
the regulations to allow higher 
charges to Internet service pro- 
viders. 

The Internet industry is, how- 
ever, fighting back. A new study 
published by the Internet Access 
Coalition, a group that includes 
Intel. Microsoft and Netscape, 
says US telephone networks are 
capable of accommodating the 
increasing volume of data com- 
munications traffic. “The very 
few congestion problems that 
have been identified . . . can be 


easily corrected,” the group con- 
tends. 

Tbe group also says Internet 
growth is generating significant 
new revenues for the telephone 
companies. Between 1990 and 
1995, revenues from additional 
lines used exclusively or primar- 
ily for online services brought in 
more than $3.6bn for the 
regional telephone companies. 

The telephone companies and 
Internet service providers agree 
on the need for higher perfor- 
mance Internet connections - 
ultimately, moving internet traf- 
fic off networks designed for 
voice calls on to more efficient 
packet-switched data networks. 

Most large businesses already 
have dedicated, high-speed lines 
to access the Internet. But some 
Internet service providers 
believe that hundreds of thou- 
sands of smaller businesses and 
individuals would pay extra for 
better access to the Internet. 


In what may be a trend-setttog 
move, Netcom On-Line Commu- 
nication Services recently 
announced it would phase out 
flat-rate Internet service in 
favour of a range of “enhanced” 
services. These include 
high-speed digital telephone 
lines and Internet access via 
Cable TV networks. Satellite 
communications or cellular wire- 
less systems. 

Similarly, @Work, a new unit 
of the <§>Home Network, has 
launched a service designed spe- 
cifically for telecommuters - 
people working at home who 
rely on online connections to 
keep in touch with the office. For 
about $200 a month, customers 
will get high speed Internet 
access as well as links to head- 
office computers and 24-hour 
customer support 

In Internet service, as in most 
things, it is becoming a matter of 
“you get what you pay for". 
Businesses and people wilting to 
pay more can expect higher 
speed and more reliable connec- 
tions. For those who are happy 
to wait for their connection, the 
basic low-cost Internet access 
will remain an option. 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Pound falls 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Graham Bowtey 


The pound dropped sharply 
yesterday as expectations of 
a UK interest rate increase 
diminished further and trad- 
ers sold sterling to fund bull- 
ish yen positlons. 

The dollar was supported 
by US GDP figures which 
showed robust growth hut 
weak inflation. But the US 
currency's gains were 
capped by more bullish sen- 
timent towards the yen. 
Traders suspect -that next 
week's meeting of the Group 
of Seven leading industria- 
lised nations could lead to 
action to support the Japa- 
nese currency. 

The D-Mark gained some 
ground on the European 
crosses as currencies such as 
the lira and Spanish peseta 
came under pressure. Trad- 
ers said the Bank of Spain 
and Bank of Portugal were 
both forced to intervene in 
the markets to support their 


currencies. 

There appears to be grow- 
ing scepticism that countries 
such as Italy and Spain 
would be Included in the 
first wave of European mon- 
etary union, planned for 
1999. analysts said. 

The Australian dollar 
came under pressure as spec- 
ulation mounted that the 
Reserve Bank might cut 
interest rates next week. 

The dollar closed down 
against the yen at the end of 
London trading at Y12L4. It 
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had ended the previous ses- 
sion at Y121.74. It finished 
broadly flat against the 
D-Mark at DM1.6377. 

The pound sold off sharply 
early in European trading, 
losing more than 3 pfennigs 
against the D-Mark. 

It recovered slightly later 


to close at DM2.6244, down 
12 pfennigs. The pound has 
now dropped about 9 pfen- 
nigs from Its peak of 
DM2.7133 on January 22. 

Against the dollar, the 
pound dropped almost 1.5 
cents to 91.6025. It is now 
more than 10 cents below its 
peak of $1.7113 at the end of 
December. On a trade- 
weighted basis, the pound 
slipped from 95.2 to 94.4. 


H Traders and analysts are 
now ruling out a rise in UK 
interest rates at Wednes- 


day's meeting between Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, chancellor, 
and Mr Eddie George, gover- 
nor of the Bank of England. 

Just a few weeks ago, it 
was virtually assumed that 
Mr Clarke would opt far a 
farther quarter point 
increase in January to slow 
the growing economy. 

In December Mr George 
argued for an Immediate 
quarter point rise in rates. 
But Mr Clarke, who argued 
forcefully against a rate 
increase in January because 
of the strength of the pound. 


appears to have w.on the 
day. A run of weak economic 
data has supported his posi- 
tion. 

Ironically, this weak data 
and Mr Clarke's public argu- 
ments against a rate rise, 
have combined to cause ster- 
ling's weakness. 

"This clearly reflects the 
fragile ground on which the 
pound's rise was based,” said 
Mr Steve Hannah, chief 
economist at IBJ in London. 

“The pound’s decline is 
now playing into the Bank's 
hands. We only need a few 


more days of weakness and 
we will be thinking that 
rates should have been 
raised," he Said. 

Mr Jeremy Hawkins, at 
Rank of America in London, 
said many long sterling posi- 
tions had been funded by 
selling yen. But he said that 
the suspicion that the yen 
might receive some off dal 
G7 support next weekend, 
combined with downward 
revision to UK interest rate 
expectations, had triggered a 
wave of pound selling to buy 
the yen. - 
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AM Irish Bank (OB) 660 
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fiaitinwUK Smafler t^rip^t^w i^oo ^ 
DWMiaj^EurapesB . — ■■• i^5s . 
NatWestwaTHgerCos- ' ;! ,53s iflio'fai 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
tffl Samuel US Smalter Cos . 2,066 
■ Prolific TectaioloBy 1,983 


Baring Korea 


YE *?.. °°° \S BmTOM ™ EOVER3YEARS TO — - TL: BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS /V* / BOTTOM! 

-qMnfi rwui ir. L - - ■ ■ ' — '■■■■■ xra; Saw firProsper Korea 440 \ fflenflsPiwJapaieseSmCos 699 2500 ~ Barclays Uni. 

. 582 m—~ ^ Bartagftn* 531 eoo -l- Gov* Japan SUM 722 /■ '.Vv ■ MenwyJapa 

- ■■'■■■ .1 . ■ , I 542 , , , V BareiajrsUni Japan tnc 736 . WT . , „ M&GJawoS 

Bos -. -raw ,'■'•• in ScfraterSeouf 561 1994 95 96 97 fidelity Japan Smaller Cos 776 ga 97 Wweriayfeis 

_, 620 ,- . Rve Arrow Japan Smaller Cos 569 M&G Japan & 6eneral Acs 784 cuPPUapar 

Tables show the result of investing £f,000 over cfifferent time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


IJI U-. .. • 


PM Noth America Growth 

Framfingtan HeaTOi 


1*983 

1,813 1,000 
1.801 _ 


000\irn^^l 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
HSBC Hong Kong Grawtt 4,072 

Gartmore American EmerGth 3,616 

ST Orient Acc 3533 4 poo 

Pnflific Technology 3,508 

HiB Safflud IK Emerging Cos 3,339 


HSBC Hong Kong Growth 


TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
HfflSaroueJ US Smaller Cos 6,458 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 6,1 10 

F&C US Smafi Companies 5,629 

W o o ds PrwAu&traliaa 5,615 

Gartmore Hong Kong 5,597 


Friends Prov Australian 


Sj6 BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS ■ 

Saw & Proper Korea 440 700 

-* Baring Korea 531 eoo 

, , . -Sowa Japan smaegy 542 

P7 Schrader Seou/ 561 

. ' .Rw Arrow Japan Smaller Cos 569 


1994 95 96 97 


” 1.000-'-*' 
776 32 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS. 

— Barcas Uni Japan Inc 575 

Mercwy Japan 882 

^ M&G Japan & General Acc • 720 

97 Waveriey Australasian Gold 779 

CU PPT Japan ftowth 811 



Source: HSW (01625 511311) 


Average UoftTmst 

.■Average lm««rr»nt Trust 
'fianfc' v-.V ' 

• SukfingSodriy-'V 

* StacfaoarkBfc FiSE AA-Share' 
Wbtforr v'.-y 

■ UK Growth 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

Jupiter UK Growth 
Credit Suisse Fellowship tnc 
River & MercantBe 1st Growth 
Sanwa UK Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


.1023.1127 1791 2441 -3A 2& 

1106 .1141.- 2060 " 2983 . 45 45 

■JMS 1112: 1222 ’ - 0J0 43 

1031 1114 1231 1880 O0:4j6 

, 1168 ,132i 19M ‘3208 3.1 SB 

1025 1068 1138 1550 tU - 

yaerp^'e 5 10 WrfByYkfft 

1504 1641 2397 - 35 0.4 

1145 1594 2731 - 3 5 1.8 

1142 1480 - - 3.4 1.1 

1236 1436 - - 3.1 1.4 

1124 1423 1995 - 3^4 1.0 

1106 1223 1865 2408 33 1.9 


■ UK Eq & Bd -innrB 3 s « VMtynffi 

BWD Balanced Portfofio 1148 1374 2160 - a* 1.3 

NFH UK Extra Income Inc 1107 1256 2131 - Z9 2 JS 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1070 1247 2179 - 23 42 

Perpetual High Income 1067 1240 2288 * 2.6 3.7 

Canfife Income Dte 1091 1172 1801 2353 2-7 3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1070 1170 1891 2619 2-8 3J5 

■ Gilt & Fixed Interest 


Thornton Preference Inc 
Britannia Gflt & Fixed Int Inc 
Abtrust F bed interest 


1046 1171 1779 2386 1.8 8.6 

1027 1146 1347 - 1.7 82 

1133 7133 2120 2736 2A 8.9 


Henderson Preference & Bond 1071 1128 1562 2038 1-5 8J 


Abbey Capital Reserve Acc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1039 1127 1316 2193 03 4.8 
1028 1046 1437 2105 13 6.? 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Family United Charities 1206 1323 1963 3061 2 3 2.0 

Ftening Select UK Income 1160 1322 1996 2755 3J2 3.7 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 1096 1309 1879 2783 3.1 4.1 

Cazenove UK Equity 1075 1303 2004 - 23 33 

Gartmore UK Index 1154 1300 1881 - 32 3.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1090 1183 1775 2651 32 2.8 


■ International Equity Income 

Martin Currie Inri Income 1042 1143 2011 - 23 3.4 

GT international Income 1013 1136 1948 2644 2L5 2.8 

GEM Dolphin Inti Gth & Income 1029 1123 1730 1927 22 2.4 

M&Q International tocome 1000 1118 1883 2561 2-3 4.S 

Mayflower Global Income 998 1091 1810 1904 23 42 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1013 1080 1819 2161 2JB 3.6 


■ Nth America iy«*® 

HiB Samuel US SmaBer Co's 1250 
PM North America Growth 1084 
Edinburgh N American 1168 

Gartmore American Emer Gth 1246 
Friends Prov American Sm Cos 1073 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1090 

■ Europe 

Juptter European 1387 

Banng Europe Select 1272 

INVESCO European Growth 1283 
1NVE5CO European Small Cos 1258 
Gartmore European Sel Opps 1130 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1104 

■ Japan 

Samud Japan Technology 722 
GT Japan Growth 847 

Martin Cume Japan 779 

NatWest Japan Acc 709 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 743 

SECTOR AVERAGE 689 


3 5 10 ftisttyYtfft 

2066 2885 6456 52 

1801 3040 4295 4 JS 

1738 2903 3348 3.4 0.6 

1706 3818 5446 5.6 

1635 2670 3627 52 

1392 2142 2938 3.7 0.6 


1813 3085 * 32 0.6 

1738 2575 2731 32 0.8 

1608 2845 2726 3L5 

1603 2655 2637 32 

1590. 2S76 2573 22 

1304 2003 2411 23 0.9 


949 1244 1872 62 

932 1185 1509 32 

905 1320 - 52 

353 - - 52 

851 1236 2014 52 
721 972 1166 S3 02 


M Best Peps 


JupUar European 1357.1813 

Baring Europe Select 1272 17% 

Gartmore UK Smafar Companies 1384 1709 

AES Smefler Companies 1207 1689 

Johnson Fry Sfcsier Growth 1504 1641 

AVERAGE UT PEP 1083 1199 


■ Money Mkt 

Midland Money Market 
Newton Cash Acc 
M&G Treasury 
Lincoln National Cash 
CU Deposit 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


lyaarGJ 3 
1044 1138 

1044 1137 

1045 1137 

1038 1134 
1043 1134 

1039 1124 


■ UK Smaller Companies ■ International Fixed Interest 

Laurence Keen Smaller Coe 1247 1710 - ■ - U 12 Bering Globa] Bond 1019 1113 1656 

Gartmore UK Smefler Companies 1384 1709 2281 2901 3.7 0-2 Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1046 1095 

AES Smaller Companies 1207 1689 2328 - 3A 0.9 Mercury Global Bond Acc 965 1082 1479 

INVESCO UK Smafler Companies1217 1578 2S28 2759 4A 1.4 Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 965 1071 1419 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1294 1526 2360 2877 3J3 0.6 TSB International Income Incom 956 1048 1423 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1134 1250 2013 2518 3j4 SECTOR AVERAGE 925 991 1364 


I Interest ■ Far East inc Japan 

019 1113 1656 - 1.7 62 Abtrust Pacific 8! 

046 1095 - - 1.2 6.1 GAM Far East Inc 8 

965 1082 1479 - 1.7 5.4 Sun Alliance Far East ® 

965 1071 1419 - 23 5.6 Govett Greater China Iff 

956 1048 1423 • 12 4.7 United Friendly Far Eastern 8! 

925 991 1364 1622 1.9 5-4 SECTOR AVERAGE 8 


■ Investment Trust Units 

OuSter Investment Trusts Inc 1111 1193 
Qullter High Inc Inv Tst Ace 1123 1150 
M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 1049 1116 
Singer & Friedlander Inv Ts Pf 1038 1108 
Equitable Trust ot Invest Tsts 1030 1095 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1020 1066 

■ Fund of Funds 


- 82 06 

- as 03 

- a7 0.2 

- 34 09 
M 0 A 

- 33 za 

10 VoiaStryYM% 

- CL2 4.9 

- OJ* 5.2 

- 0-1 5.8 

- 0.8 4.7 

- 0J> 5.2 

- 02 5.2 


2306 - 3-3 0.6 

- - 2-8 3.7 

1978 3032 3-4 13 

- 2.7 2JS 
2088 3129 3.1 12 

1886 2532 3J) 2.3 


892 

1002 

2097 

3589 

4J2 

0.3 

Morgan Grenfell Managed Inc 

1035 

1239 

1935 

2.4 

2.0 

854 

982 

1834 

2533 

42 

02 

Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 

10S3 

1212 

1863 

2J5 

3.7 

887 

978 

1765 

1617 

4 A 

0.3 

Portfolio Fund of Funds 

1035 

1212 

2109 

23 

0.6 

1076 

377 

2265 

3254 

42 

- 

Sun Alliance Portfolio 

1068 

1203 

1900 

22 

1.3 

898 

976 

1606 

- 

3.7 

0.9 

Fidelity Moneybuilder 

1042 

1197 

2020 

2.7 

- 

871 

870 

1716 

2249 

42 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1014 

1079 

1684 2150 

2.6 

1.9 


UK Equity income 


Jupiter income 
Lazard UK Income 
BWD UK Equity Income 


1175 1564 3100 - 3.1 42 

1129 1338 2085 3443 3.1 43 

1152 1332 2046 2702 3-3 3.8 


River & Mercantile 1st Income 1090 1312 2110 


GT Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1148 1304 2494 3624 33 43 
1079 1147 1852 2693 3.1 43 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

Prolific Extra Income 1096 1227 1842 2651 22 45 

Guardian Balanced 1029 1176 - - 45 

Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 1092 1146 - - 32 6.1 

C(S UK Income 1065 1132 1789 - 2.7 4J3 

N&P Higher Income 1112 1127 2040 2931 23 43 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1051 1061 1697 2243 2.7 5£ 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1086 1261 1919 - 22 3.0 

Cazenove Portfofio 1035 1217 1888 - 22 1.8 

NPI Worldwide Income Inc 1029 1197 1769 - 2.7 1.4 

Gartmore PS Long Torn Balance 1090 1185 1911 - 2.6 2.9 

The Master Portfofio 1126 1164 1598 2268 22 1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1026 1103 1656 2282 2 A 2.6 

■ International Growth 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1270 1284 4072 6110 6L8 1.0 

GT Orient Acc 1194 1202 3S33 - 62 0.1 

Credit Suisse Orient Acc 1028 1152 - 6.1 

HSBC Singapore & Malaysian Gth 

1010 1140 2518 - 6-6 - 

Henderson Exempt Pacific 981 1081 2342 3103 4-4 1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 925 931 2385 4136 52 0.6 


Prolific Technology 
Framfington Health 
Henderson Global Technology 
Scot Equitable Technology 
Save & Prosper Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1041 1983 3508 5334 6.1 

989 1787 2188 - 62 

970 1531 2508 4457 5-7 

1001 1508 2305 4313 4J2 0.8 

1122 1397 2675 3672 34 1.6 

1000 1099 1752 2279 3 3 1.1 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Commodity & General 1002 1202 2101 2658 42 02 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 1135 1166 2080 1991 541 1.9 

Save & Prosper Commodity 951 1030 1895 2452 543 

Save & Prosper Gold & Explkm 876 1026 2342 1476 0-5 

Allied Dunbar Metals Min Comm 907 991 1396 1775 43 02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 889 986 2107 1914 6.1 0.6 


■ Financial & Property 

Save & Prosper financial Secs 1228 1528 2906 3643 3-4 0.7 

Framlingtan Financed 1148 1384 2700 3607 22 0.5 

Hill Samuel Financial 1145 1234 2392 3386 3J2 1.7 

Norwich Property 1056 1110 1358 • 1-5 5.7 

Barclays Llnl Property 1029 1106 12S8 * 0 l9 5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1116 1206 2092 3260 2-7 2.8 

■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Stewart fvory Emerging Market 1120 947 - - 4.7 OS 

Mercury Emerging Markets 1069 939 - - 5:3 0.1 

City of London Emerging Mkts 918 894 2816 - 4.1 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 950 847 - 52 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 959 814 - - 0-3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 973 797 1903 - 54) 04 
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WINNERS AND L OSERS 

Primadona 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
English National- . 5,002 

TRTfldnoioBy . : . . 1,967 

OT PavBaropfan ; /. ; 4,805 

^Birope 1,682 

Pranariooa • .. " .. 1,643 

BOTTOM FIVE OVBT t YEAR 

Ea st Geratan ... - 552 

fidefify. Japanese Vah»s 562 

Korea Uberafisaflon Rind 563 

Perpetual Japanese ; 563 

Schroder ttjr»Fund 566 


1,KlO-— 7 


TOP’ FIVE OVER 3 YEARS - ■ 
TRTaiUwto®..^ •...2518 

;i - t.. c . r . ■ v' KWnwprtpevrfopm^fi^ : .2,116. .-. 

i - A r- i «- rV '-TR Btriipe«r.T3mHBt :. 1^96 ijzqo : 
^OanediAaterialse T^95 ' 

■: MCIT €aptel ‘ . - 1^17 looo i 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS . 
\ Eart fennan ...• ; * .' '• ^ .356 ^ 

■;-Exmoer Dval Capftai v • . , 376 . 600 : 
. j--r. •■■■. : ftriwMJajMMw <59 ^ 

• -y y;: 9»V k*®* 8 SNh'Mppon • ' ;471. 
y Scftracter'itorea Fund 483 


Perpetual Japanese 




TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TR Technology 11,491 

MOT Capital 5,481 

.ForelBit&OilBilapriBS- ' 4,859 5,oop 

InvescoEngB^v&Infl 4^57 

NorBiAtJartJcSfraflerCos 4,463 4 - 000 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 3 000 

. East German 323 

V Exmoor Dual Capital 442 aD0 ° 

r ’ Bcmoor Dual fnc 549 

96 97 Contra-Cydical Capital 622 

Baflfie Gifford SWn Nippon 729 


622 1,000 k 


TOP FIVE OVER 'TO YEARS 
Candover 10,113 

Rights & Issues hie ^£,429 

Fortign &Coi EirtBrprtie,/7;'.-..'6J)99 s.ooo 
ffighlB & Issues Capital ' 5376. • 

KMnwtxt DevBtoproaiitRjnd S.OSI 


- — . BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 

Nflvwnaftet Venture CapitaT 603 

Trust of Property ShtffBs 897 2,000 

' ■ Framfeigton Inoome & Capital ,1i036 

„ Jow Capital. . 1J»2 

Baffle Gifford Japan . 1,162 


Kleinwort Develop Fund 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 

1 UK General ' lywrR .a s to ■ International . ‘ iywrB '3 5 iw^ vMiiy w* I Japan inwfi 3 5 osiPmH wwaiy wn I High Income iywB 3 5 Ewm vwo% yk 


■ UK General 

Mercury Keystone 
Finsbury Trust 
Malvern UK Index 
Finsbury Growth 
Fleming Ctavwhouse 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


5 DWPBH VbUflty YUtt 


1154 1342 2093 


1423 1229 2160 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Kleinwort Endowment Policy 1199 1335 - -9 

Welsh Industrial 1020 1214 3321 25 

ivory & Slme ISIS 1264 1145 - 27 

Broadgete ”25 - 12 

Fleming Enterprise 1002 1035 2051 15 

SECTOR AVERAGE I 175 1171 2686 


Smaller Companies 


INVESCO English & Ind 
Henderson Strata 
Gartmore Smaller Companies 
Perpetual UK Smaitar Cos 
Ivory & Slme UK Smaller Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1288 1797 4857 1 

1196 1652 3079 -1 
1493 1588 2148 7 

1156 1544 2868 2 

1266 1441 2280 16 
1148 1159 2124 - 


4.1 

22 

Personal Assets 

1144 

1575 

2417 

- 

22 

22 

3.1 

22 

Second AH lance 

1091 

1238 

1927 

14 

32 

3.0 

4.1 

32 

Brenner 

1144 

1232 

2192 

16 

43 

2.8 

32 

2.6 

Law Debenture Corporation 

961 

1223 

2283 

-10 

32 

3.1 

42 

22 

Alliance 

1097 

1214 

1905 

14 

3.1 

3X) 

3-7 

32 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1065 

1182 

2005 

- 

32 

2.7 



■ Int Cap Gth 







3L3 

- 

Primadona 

1643 

1786 

3830 

1 

32 

1.9 

42 

5.0 

TR Technology (Units) 

1301 

1501 

- 

6 

32 

1.0 

4J3 

- 

HIT Capital Partners 

1085 

1382 

2803 

19 

3.8 

0.9 

4.1 

1.8 

Electric and Genera] 

1083 

1275 

2240 

10 

33 

1.9 

5.1 

2.9 

Updown 

1142 

1267 

1778 

16 

22 

25 

42 

2-5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1085 

1173 

2120 

■ 

3.7 

1.7 



■ North America 







63 

02 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1112 

1506 

4483 

11 

42 

- 

42 

02 • 

American Opportunity 

921 

1389 

2035 

14 

5-0 

- 

42 

22 

American 

1111 

1263 

2134 

16 

4.6 

2 2 

42 

09 

Fleming American 

1438 

1243 

2257 

14 

45 

0.8 

52 

22 

US Smaller Companies 

1060 

1164 

1748 

16 

62 

- 

42 

22 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1103 

1262 

2529 

- 

52 

15 


■ UK Income Growth 

Value and Income 1160 

Morgan GrenfeU Equity Income 10*5 1192 

investors Capital Units 1162 

M&G Income JUnlts) TJj»B 

TR City of London 1™ 

SECTOR AVSW3E I 073 1128 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 

Wflinwort Development Fund 1162 2116 

Dunedin Enterprise 

^edgn^Col Enterprise ^ 

Thompson Cfive ™ 

sector AVERAGE 1166 1425 


■ Int Income Growth 

Murray International 

Securities Trust Of Scotland 

British Assets Ort^V J"? 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1098 1112 


UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 


2587 0 

2055 7 

1855 12 
1663 6 

1972 5 

1935 - 


2720 .16 
3711 6 

4859 7 

2922 -7 
4271 21 
2733 - 


2135 5 

1785 10 
1578 18 
1833 - 


3 3 4.1 
32 42 
4.1 4.5 

341 5.1 

42 42 
4J0 4.8 


42 3.3 

3 3 33 

4.0 12 

43 3.0 
SJ5 1.5 
4.7 2.8 


3.7 3£ 
4.0 4.7 
32 5.8 
&B 5.0 


1 year 

3 

5 Da/PmH WtoBy Wft 

■ High Income 

lywB 

3 

5 EfePmH Vote % YWt 

653 

699 

1128 

7 

6 A 

- 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1148 

1202 

1567 

- 

3.0 

2.3 

049 

673 

- 

9 

72 

- 

City Merchants High Yield 

1192 

1200 

2321 

1 

25 

7.7 

739 

657 

996 

7 

52 

1.1 

Dartmoor 

1038 

1146 

1368 

-4 

5.7 

135 

679 

633 

- 

5 

7 A 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1221 

1D67 

1688 

14 

3L9 

75 

651 

625 

042 

9 

65 

- 

TR High Income 

1058 

1023 

1665 

10 

4A 

65 

669 

602 

924 

- 

7.1 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1092 

1034 

1634 

- 

4.7 

85 

tan, General 




■ Split - Capital 







969 

1197 

2227 

6 

55 

0.7 

MCIT Cap 

1435 

1917 

5481 

0 

45 

- 

907 

1116 

2860 

2 

8.1 

0.2 

Rights & Issues Cap 

1175 

1451 

2539 

7 

52 

2.3 

862 

948 

3422 

8 

72 

- 

Henderson American C&l Cap 

1205 

1424 

2089 

21 

4.7 

- 

937 

911 

2408 

11 

52 

0.7 

Aberforth Split Level Cap 

1303 

1403 

2462 

23 

55 

- 

854 

898 

2281 

8 

73 

0.4 

Jos Holdings Cap 

1159 

1357 

- 

52 

45 

- 

900 

935 

2544 

- 

52 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1146 

1047 

1958 

- 

62 

5.1 


Continental Europe 


TR European Growth 
Gartmore European 
Fidelity European Values 
. Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

. Foreign & Col Eurotrust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Pan Europe 

Kleinwort Charter 
European Smaller Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ FE inc Japan 

TR Fdr East income 
Foreign & Col Pacific 
Martin Claris Pacific 
Goyett Oriental 

Fleming Far Eastern 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1565 1996 3713 -1 3-7 02 

1124 1403 2533 2 32 1.0 

1142 1383 2579 4 42. 02 

1243 1285 - 11 4.7 1.4 

1159 1260 2010 4 43 05 

1206 1310 2193 - 43 1.1 


1207 1469 2473 15 4 A 2.3 

1091 1040 - 18 4A 0.7 

1178 1254 2473 - 4* 1.7 


■ Japan 

Fleming Japanese 
Edinburgh Japan 
GT Japan 

HTR Japanese Smafler Coe 
Baffle Gifford Japan 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Pacific Horizon 969 1197 2227 6 5£ 0.7 

TR Pacific 907 1116 2860 2 8.1 02 

Scottish Aslan 862 948 3422 8 72 

Abtrust New Dawn 937 911 2408 11 52 0.7 

Pacific Assets 854 898 2281 8 7.9 0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 900 935 2544 - 8J3 0.5 

■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

New Zeeland 1070 1105 3472 2 U 23 

First Philippine 1023 1008 3260 16 6A 

Abtrust New Thai 730 939 2220 7 5 j9 1.4 

Slam Selective Growth 639 659 1681 17 62 03 

Edinburgh Java 938 613 1230 23 82 0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 753 707 1849 - 7.1 0.9 


■ Emerging Markets 

Templeton Emerging Markets 
Abtrust Emerging Economies 
Beta Global Emerging Markets 
Govett Emerging Markets 
Kleinwort Emerging Markets 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
LnnOon&St Lawrence 
Scottish Value 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
New Cffy & Commercial 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 


Property 


962 

1053 

2493 

-3 

S5 

4.9 

TR Property 

815 

951 

1835 

10 

45 

15 

Trust of Property Shares 

980 

939 

1688 

7 

85 

0.8 

Wigmore Property 

788 

856 

2156 

13 

45 

0.5 

French Property 

724 

710 

1437 

14 

52 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

857 

902 

1922 

- 

52 

1.8 



1055 

946 

2421 

1 

6 A 

03 

981 

811 

- 

17 

65 

0.7 

1159 

799 

1882 

11 

72 

- 

951 

798 

- 

13 

75 

0-4 

867 

784 

- 

IS 

52 

- 

1048 

770 

1778 

- 

65 

0.7 

1210 

1315 

WM 

5 

35 

0.1 

963 

1034 

1876 

21 

35 

4.9 

1077 

999 

2538 

8 
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We’r 
just 
taking 
care of 


John Plender explains why 
individuals in wealthy developed 
countries still suffer feelings 
of insecurity and decline 


G olliver. you 
may recall, 
encountered on 
his travels two 
impassioned 
groups, the big enders and 
little enders. whose casus 
belli concerned the best end 
of the egg from which to 
extract the yoke. A compara- 
ble war is being waged in 
the post-socialist era about 
how to extract the best from 
capitalism. 

The so-called stakeholder 
societies of Germany and 
Japan believe that their way 
of creating wealth is inher- 
ently superior. In the 
English-speaking world 
there is an equal and oppo- 
site conviction that the free 
market model is a more 
robust formula for growth. 

Yet a striking feature of 
the global economy over the 
past decade and a half is 
♦hat the growth rates of the 
US. Britain and Germany 
have been converging. In the 
1990s, even Japan is coming 
into line. 

Convergence is admittedly 
taking place at relatively low 
rates of growth and the 
global economy is. like the 
curate's egg, only good in 
parts. A dispassionate 
observer might thus con- 
clude that neither the big 
enders nor little enders are, 
in their distracted state, 
pulling their weight. 

A modem Gulliver would 
also note that the stake- 
holders have high rates of 
investment, but use their 
capital very inefficiently. 
The sbort-termist Anglo- 
Saxons under-invest/ but 
extract high rates of produc- 
tivity from modest outlays. 

The Anglos are, in addi- 
tion, uncaring, tolerating 
greater inequality of 
incomes. The stakeholders 
are sexist: the long-termist 
c ommitm ent required or 
males in the workplace often 
depends on an army of 
women toiling in the home. 

But if the respective 
claims to economic superior- 
ity are open to debate, there 
is little doubt that the 
English-speakers are the 
more psychologically dis- 
turbed. Their short-term 
problem is one of endemic 


insecurity resulting from 
waves of downsizing, re-engi- 
neering and de-layering, 
often induced by takeovers 
in which macho managers 
delight the markets with 
news of mass firings. 

The extreme exponent of 
such corporate mutilation is 
A1 “Chainsaw" Dunlap, cur- 
rently working on the big US 
company Sunbeam. Dunlap's 
arrival there last year was 
followed by the announce- 
ment that 50 per cent of the 
workforce would go. The tri- 
umphal, if unseductive, logic 
of this rude form of capital- 
ism is “better pensions for 
fired workers". 

Britain is no less vulnera- 
ble to a “feelbad" factor. 
After the shock treatment of 
the Thatcber era, the coun- 
try's relative economic 
decline has finally been 
halted against its main com- 
petitors in terms of income 
per head. Yet the public does 
not seem to want to know, 
because it suffers not only, 
from insecurity but from a 
longer term psychological 
hang-up. 

The nature of the bind is 
well illustrated by the huge 
success of the book The 
State We're Jn by Wffl Hut- 
ton, the stakeholder-inclined 
editor of the Observer, who 
argues that Britain is locked 
in “a self-reinforcing down- 
ward spiral”. 

Hutton’s is an intelligent 
and passionate contribution 
to a very British and under- 
explored genre, the litera- 
ture of decline. It takes 
many forms. There are 
single-issue declinlsts such 
as Martin Wiener, the histo- 
rian who argues that a cul- 
tural hostility towards 
industry has crippled British 
economic development- 
There are multi-issue decKn- 
ists such as CorreUi Barnett, 
whose strictures range from 
the endemic weakness of the 
education system, through 
class division, to imperial 
overstretch. 

Among the few witty 
declinists is Andrew Marr. 
editor of the British newspa- 
per Hie Independent, whose 
book Ruling Britannia pro- 
vides a compelling account 
of political sleaze. 




Throughout the ages there 
have been thinkers, big and 
small, who have taken a 
regressive view of history. 
But with economics most 
people had nothing to feel 
nostalgic about until after 
the industrial revolution. 
Economic declimsm promp- 
tly put in an appearance in 
Victorian Britain, when a 
royal commission was set up 
to inquire into the nature 
and causes of the Great 
Depression of 1873 to 1896. 

The Great Depression is 
now acknowledged by eco- 
nomic historians to have 
been a myth. Its chief fea- 
tures were an intensification 
of international competition 
which led to painful struc- 
tural adjustment in basic 
Industries, together with the 
distortion of perceptions by 
a sharp fell in the general 
price level. Agriculture was 
particularly hard hit 

The heavily indebted Brit- 
ish landed class, which com- 
prised the country’s political 
elite, was savaged by a 
severe bout of negative 
equity. Its response was to 
call for a royal commission. 

Some of the most polished 
declimst literature is to be 
found in P.G. Wodehoose's 
fictional writing on this 
landed class. In a prescient 
reference to what is today 
called the fiscal crisis of the 
state, Wodehouse’s butler 
Jeeves remarked in the 
1950s: “Socialistic legislation 
has sadly depleted the 
resources of England's 
hereditary aristocracy. We 
are living how in what Is 
known as the Welfare State, 
which means - broadly 
speaking - that everybody is 
completely destitute." 

.Most declinists take it as 
axiomatic that other devel- 
oped countries are unaf- 
flicted by remotely compara- 
ble problems. But the 
essence of the condition Is 
not so much , parochial mas- 
ochism, as residual angst 
over loss of top dog status. 

Such declinism was partic- 
ularly prevalent in the 1970s, 
when tiie late William (sub- 
sequently Lord) Armstrong, 
the head of the civil service, 
described Whitehall’s task as 
being “the orderly manage- 


ment of decline". This pessi- 
mism coincided, sugges- 
tively, with the Heath gov- 
ernment's decision to pool 
sovereignty within Europe. 

Britain's absolute loss of 
power in the world has been 
acutely felt by the political 
class, not least because 
empires are to politicians 
what takeovers are to busi- 
nessmen. They may not be 
profitable, but they give a 
great and distracting buzz to 
the perpetrators. 

Put another way. the Lux- 
embourgeois and the Swiss 
may be the richest citizens 
in Europe; but in choosing to 
achieve this through volun- 
tary trade instead of subject- 
ing other people to an impe- 
rial yoke, they condemned 
their politicians to a very 
dull life. 

Tory 

radicalism 
failed to give 
people any 
sense of a 
stake in 
national 
prosperity 

The US still enjoys global 
supremacy. But the distress- 
ing economic challenge 
posed by the Japanese lias 
left Americans susceptible to 
gloom. Social declinists such 
as Robert Putnam, who 
detect a collapse in civic 
engagement, thrive. Eco- 
nomic d eclinis m awaits a lit- 
erary champion. 

For the British, economic 
angst Is an occupational haz- 
ard of having started the 
Industrial Revolution. The 
world’s economic top dog is 
condemned to relative 
decline as other countries 
grow, even in the midst of 
absolute growth in living 
standards. 

The result is that excitea- 
ble commentators experi- 
ence a similar feeling to peo- 
ple in a stationary passenger 
train who are convinced 
they are moving backwards 


when another train pulls out 
of the station. 

The most thriving sub- 
branch of the declinist liter- 
ary genre is the one that 
worries about the dwindling 
role of manufacturing, 
which now accounts for only 
18 per cent of the UK work- 
force. The worry is more 
than a century old and has 
often been associated with 
calls for protectionism. 

Here is the Conservative 
advocate of tariff reform. 
Joseph Chamberlain, in 1903: 
“Your once great trade in 
sugar refining is gone: all 
right, try Jam. Your iron 
trade Is going; never mind, 
you can make mouse traps. 
The cotton trade is threat- 
ened; well, what does it mat- 
ter to you? Suppose you try 
dolls' eyes . . . believe 
me . . . although the indus- 
tries of this country are very 
various, you cannot go on 
for ever. You cannot go on 
watching with indifference 
the disappearance of your 
principal industries, and 
always hoping that you will 
be able to replace them by 
secondary and inferior 
industries." 

' Britain’s inferior (ie. 
growth) industries enabled 
the economy to expand at an 
annual peacetime rate of 
around 2 per cent for the 
rest of the century. Such 
concern about manufactur- 
ing is a replica of the 19th 
century worry about agricul- 
ture. Between 1816 and 1924 
agriculture’s share of gross 
national product fell from 20 
per cent to less than 7 per 
cent. Many late Victorians 
and Edwardians were con- 
vinced that this sapped the 
nation's strength and would 
leave it vulnerable in the 
event of war. 

Not so. The real threat 
was to the existing ruling 
class. For as the historian 
Lewis Namier remarked, the 
arrival of American wheat 
did more to change the com- 
position of the House of 
Co mmo ns than the first two 
reform acts combined. 

As tor political corruption, 
there is plenty about - as 
usual. And any ethical 
decline in the relations 
between ministers and 


industrialists is probably 
more than off-set by the 
cleansing impact of privati- 
sation and liberalisation, 
which have reduced minis- 
ters' powers of business 
patronage. 

Why is it that declinism in 
Britain is enjoying a renais- 
sance today? Imperial over- 
stretch is. after all. a thing 
of the past We now suffer 
from welfare overstretch, 
reflected in endemic budget 
deficits. But so does every- 
one else. 

Put of the answer is that 
the transmission mpphanigm 
that leads from economic 
growth to a sense of well- 
being has broken down. 
Bracing Tory radicalism 
gave confidence and share 
options to the business com- 
munity, while failing to give 
ordinary people any sense of 
a stake in national prosper- 

ln the workplace, aggres- 
sive human resource man- 
agement has replaced pater- 
nalism. Resulting insecurity 
has not been mitigated by 
any sense of increasing 
wealth stemming from a 
soaring stock market. For 
while popular capitalism 
through privatisation has 
widened share ownership, 
few new owners have bought 
non-privatisation shares. 

Meantime, the standard 
occupational pension scheme 
delivers a pension related to 
pre-retirement pay, not to 
the underlying investments. 
So the phenomenal rise in 
equity values has done more 
to cheer up pension Bind 
manag ers and their mmpnny 
sponsors than pensioners. 

As for those heavily 
dependent on the state basic 
pension, the shift from a link 
to earnings to one with 
prices has excluded them 
from a stake in economic 
growth. Means-tested wel- 
fare, with its disincentives to 
work and saving, has made 
it difficult to re-integrate 
groups such as the unem- 
ployed and the homeless into 
the system. 

If the Conservatives lose 
toe coming election, it may 
be because their version of 
capitalism, for all its 
strengths, has delivered a 
feelgood factor to companies, 
but not to individuals. The 
Marxist alienation phenome- 
non experienced by workers 
on mindless production lines 
in the 1960s has been exter- 
nalised: labour market inse- 
curity and Income inequality 
are its new manifestation. 

Paradoxically, the Euro- 
scepticism that now splits 
the Conservative party may 
he a sign that confidence is 
returning to the British 
political class and that 
declinism may soon be on 
the wane. But that confi- 
dence has yet to percolate 
down to tiie British people. 

The challenge for any 
incoming government fa to 
discover a distinctively Brit- 
ish way of doing what comes 
more naturally to the Ger- 
mans and. Japanese. In other 
words, to find a more 
humane form of capitalism 
that gives ordinary people 
what former chancellor Lord 
Lawson has called “a stake 
in the to tore”. 

■ This article is based on 
John Pleaders book. A Stake 
In The Future: The Stake- 
holding Solution (Nicholas 
Brealey Publishing . tel: 
0171-430 0224. £16.99). out 
next week. 
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Ruby Wax - in real life 

'The previous night she had been on TV in a 
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Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 

‘Everything that golf lacked has been granted 
to this fresh-cornplexioned youth with a 
smile that could light up a coalmine.' 
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.aKe tiyiitg with 
easyJet your 
New Year’s 
resolution 

Daily Scheduled Services 

4 x Glasgow £29 

4 x Edinburgh £29 

J x Aberdeen £29 

1 x Inverness £29 

3 x Amsterdam £35 

1 x Nice £49 

1 x Barcelona £49 

AJliares single, irottt, excl tax. 

Do not require * Saturday night stay. 

From tendon Luton airport. 


Call 0990 29 19 anytime 
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T he isolation of insu- 
lin 75 years ago by 
the Canadian scien- 
tists Frederick Ban- 
ting and Charles Best was 
one of the most important 
life-saving discoveries in 
medical history. It converted 
insulin-dependent diabetes 
Erom a fatal to a treatable 
disease, and by the late 1920s 
many thousands of diabetics! 
worldwide were injecting 
themselves with insulin 
extracted from pigs and 
cows. 

At that time scientists 
were already looking for a 
more pleasant and less dam- 
aging way to administer the 
vital hormone, which 
enables the body to metabol- 
ise sugars. The challenge 
was to liberate diabetics 
from the tyranny of the 
syringe, by formulating insu- 
lin in such a way that it 
could be taken by mouth. 
They have not yet suc- 
ceeded. 

Admittedly, today's throw- 
away syringes with ultra- 
thin needles (and p re- filled 
injection “pens") are a huge 
Improvement on the ground 
glass syringes of the 1920s. 
And the insulin itself - 
human hormone produced 
by genetic engineering - 
produces far fewer side- 
effects than the impure ani- 
mal insulins av aila ble then. 

But many diabetics still 
yearn for an alternative to 


The Nature of Things 

Still getting the needle 

The search is on for ways for diabetics to avoid the syringe, says Clive Cookson 



injection. A number of pro- 
jects in the biotechnology 
industry, designed to deliver 
protein molecules, such as 
insulin, in other ways, are 
giving rise to cautious opti- 
mism. 

Cortecs International, a 
UK company based in Isle- 
worth. west of London, and 
Inhale Therapeutic Systems, 
a Californian company in 
Palo Alto, have two of the 
most advanced projects. Cor- 
tecs is just beg inning clinical 
trials of "oral insulin", while 
Inhale is developing an alter- 


native system, based on 
absorbing insulin through 
the lungs. 

All the medicines we nor- 
mally take by mouth are 
small molecules, which pass 
into the bloodstream 
through the lining of the 
stomach and intestines, 
without being broken down 
by our digestive enzymes. 
But insulin - a much larger 
natural molecule - is 
quickly destroyed by the 
enzymes before absorption. 

Past projects to develop 
oral insulin have involved 


coating the hormone in a 
protective layer, such as gel- 
atin or biodegradable plastic, 
to prevent its quick diges- 
tion and then release it 
through the intestine walls. 
None has given sufficiently 
reliabl e doses of insniin. 

Cortecs’s technology 
Involves dispersing the insu- 
lin in an oil, which resists 
enzyme attack but carries it 
across the Intestinal wall. 
Insulin does not normally 
dissolve in oil but Cortecs 
scientists achieved this by 
sheathing the insulin in a 


molecular coating of “amphi- 
p biles” - Jekyll-and-Hyde 
compounds, with one end 
soluble in oil and the other 
in water. 

An advantage of this for- 
mulation. the company says, 
is that it favours absorption 
into the “portal" vein, the 
same route taken by natural 
insulin produced in the pan- 
creas. 

Tests with pigs (the best 
animal model) confirmed 
that the Macrosol technol- 
ogy. as it is called, could 
deliver insulin consistently 


to the bloodstream. Last 
year Cortecs carried out the 
first human tests, with six 
healthy volunteers; the 
added insulin not only 
reached their bloodstream 
but also changed a key bio- 
chemical “marker”, showing 
that it was having an effect 
an the body. 

The next step, to be taken 
early this year, will be to 
administer capsules of the 
Cortecs formulation to dia- 
betic patients. If it works, 
there should be a fall in 
their blood sugar and rise in 


circulating insulin levels. 
But several years of large- 
scale clinical trials will be 
needed to convince the regu- 
latory authorities that it is 
safe and effective. 

Cortecs aims to develop 
oral insulin first for type H 
diabetes, the less serious 
form of the disease which 
occurs mainly in adults. 
These patients produce some 
innniin in their own pan- 
creas. unlike type I diabetics. 
and are therefore more toler- 
ant of varying doses of 


Michael Flynn, Cortecs 
president, says that if oral 
insulin establishes a success- 
ful track record in type H 
diabetes, it might then be 
used In young type 1 patients 
to reduce the need for injec- 
tions and delay the onset of 

Inhal e of California is col- 
laborating with Pfizer, the 
American pharmaceutical 
giant to develop its “pulmo- 
nary delivery system”. -It 
involves breathing an 
extremely fine powder of 
i nsulin particles deep into 
the lungs,- where, they pass 
into the bloodstream. ' 

The Inhale system has 
been tested on more than 100 
patients over the past throe 
years and is now beginning 
more extensive clinical 
trials. The company says 
that unlike oral Insulin, the 
pulmonary system is as reli- 
able and reproducible as 
injections, so It would be 
suitable for Type I diabetics. 

But as John Patton, 
Inhale's head of research, 
says, both oral and pulmon- 
ary routes will require 
long-term Hinirai experience 
before doctors can be confi- 
dent that it is safe to trans- 
port insulin daily across the 
membranes of the l ungs or 
the gastro-intestinal system. 

Given the history of disap- 
pointments, diabetics should 
nnt exnect to throw away 


Minding Your Own Business 

Tending the blooms 
of the beautiful 

Lisa Bransten meets a former hippy with five greenhouses who 
cares for the flowers of California's orchid lovers 


B oarding schools 
around the world 
help the children 
of the rich and 
powerful to 
bloom into productive 
adults. Kennels min d their 
pets. But what to do about 
caring for their exotic 
plants? 

That is the concern of 
Mary Nisbet who founded 
California Orchids as a place 
for people from San Fran- 
cisco and the neighbouring 
suburbs in Marin County to 
send their orchids when the 
plants are not in Dower. 

In the 10 years since she 
started the business, it has 
grown slowly but steadily 
Erom 25 clients to about 270. 
Along the way the 44ryear- 
old Nisbet has been forced to 
transform herself from a 
plant lover with almost no 
understanding of the cold 
hard numbers of business 
into an entrepreneur who 
brings in enough revenue to 
pay her growing staff. 

She loves to take her 
wealthy clients around her 
greenhouses to show them 
wh3t she has built in the 
tiny town of Bolinas, about 
an hour up the coast from 
San Francisco along a partic- 
ularly testing stretch of 
Highway One. 

“They think I [am] just 
some girl with a green- 
house," she says. “When 
they come out here they’re 
shocked that I have a real 
operation with five green- 
houses and 15.000 plants and 
five employees with paid 
vacations.” 

The business, which has 
grown entirely by word of 
mouth, has benefited from 
its stable of name-brand cli- 
ents such as Robert and Col- 
leen Haas, of the family that 


founded clothing giant Levi 
Strauss. 

Nisbet has also captured a 
piece of the exploding inter- 
est in orchids. Sales of pot- 
ted orchids have grown 
threefold to $90m since 1966. 
estimates Ned Nash, director 
of education and conserva- 
tion at the American Orchid 
Society. He adds that Nisbet 
probably benefits from being 
near San Francisco, which is 
one of the leading floral mar- 

‘If I hadn't 
been so naive 
I never 
would have 
done it. I 
would have 
been too 
overwhelmed' 

kets in the US. “It’s arty, 
they’re very much concerned 
with having beauty around 
them." he says. And equally 
importantly, he adds. “It’s a 
very affluent city." 

Even with a minimum 
charge of $420 a year for 
about 9 sq ft in her green- 
house, Nisbet has a waiting 
list of about 15 people. And 
she has intentionally bad to 
restrain the growth of her 
company to ensure that she 
can meet the demands of the 
clients she already has. 

“Because it’s a service 
business you have to limit 
what you’re doing," she 
says. “When a new client 
calls, if I’m wondering 
•When do I have time? Can I 
make room for them?’ then I 
don’t take them because I 


won’t be able to treat them 
welL" 

One factor holding Nisbet 
back is the location. 

Bolinas has largely been 
forgotten by time since Viet- 
nam protests and love-ins 
made headlines, and the resi- 
dents like it like that. So 
wary are the locals of 
encroachment by the outside 
world that they constantly 
removed the highway sign 
marking the turn-off for 
their town. After years of 
replacing signs, the Calif- 
ornia -Department of Trans- 
portation finally put the 
issue of a highway sign to a 
vote. Locals rejected the 
sign. 

It Is an agreeable environ- 
ment for a self-confessed for- 
mer hippy, and very close to 
her primary customer base 
in San Francisco, but it can 
be a difficult one in which to 
run a business. Many suppli- 
ers will not negotiate the 
steep winding road from San 
Francisco and the ones that 
do often have a hard time 
finding - her. 

The biggest problem, how- 
ever, is finding capable, com- 
mitted employees. “I'm con- 
stantly interviewing people 
who want to know what my 
sign Is and think it would be 
so mellow working in a 
greenhouse." she says, “but 
they don't understand that it 
is a real job." 

Certainly it is not some- 
thing Nisbet envisaged as a 
job in 1972 when she left 
school in Illinois and set off 
for the University of Oregon 
at Eugene. 

She did not have much in 
mind except maybe a degree 
in botany. “I was a hippy so 
I went to Eugene, which is 
where hippies went." she 
says. Of course she neglected 


to determine if the univer- 
sity had a botany pro- 
gramme. It did not. 

So she stumbled into 
orchid boarding very much 
by accident. First she got a 
job at a nursery in Eugene 
and later moved to San Fran- 
cisco to work for one of the 
largest orchid growing 
operations in the US. From 
there she and a former boss 
formed their own boarding 
business. 

The partnership failed but 
reasonably amicably and 
they each took half of their 
50 or so clients to set up on 
their own. 

But without her partner 
Nisbet was at sea. Bankers 
laughed at her when she 
approached them for a loan 
to buy the Bolinas property. 
She had.no business plan 
and little understanding of 
the basics of interest rates. 

To a certain extent her 
lack of business sense was a 
good thing, she recalls: "If I 
hadn't been so naive 1 never 
would have done it. I would 
have been too over- 
whelmed." 

Ultimately she got a loan 
for $350,000 to buy the prop- 
erty in Bolinas through a 
government programme for 
small businesses. She bor- 
rowed another $50,000 from 
her father to fix up the 
greenhouses which had 
fallen into disrepair after 
years of use as a fuchsia 
farm. 

Since then she has paid lit- 
tle attention to the business 
side of her operation, instead 
focusing her attention on 
providing good service and 
growing beautiful plants. 
Evidence of her lack or inter- 
est in the business side of 
the company is her inability 
to quote immediately the 



percentage of revenues she 
pays out in wages or even 
her profits. 

Of late, however, she says 
she has had to become more 
efficient at managing 
finances, making sure reve- 
nues continue to grow just 
to keep up with the rising 
costs of hiring more people. 


Nisbet says that in order 
to get rich in the orchid 
business she would have to 
branch out into retailing and 
wholesaling, where profit 
margins are much higher. 
But she worries that it 
would be too easy for a huge 
company to come la and 
drive her out of those 


operations. 

Anyway, getting rich is 
not her aim. Turnover is 
about $275,000 a year and 
she pays much of that out to 
her employees. After paying 
herself about $24,000 - which 
she says is enough to live on 
given that she has a charm- 
ing house on the property - 


she ploughs most of the rest 
back into the company. . 

“If I’ve made enough 
money to build another 
greenhouse then I think rm 
a happening person," she 
says. 

■ California Orchids, PO 
Bor SOB, Bolinas, Cal^bmia 
94924 
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Truth of the Matter 

We saw more danger than glamour 

Former cadet Charles Batchelor says there are better ways of dealing with disaffected youth 



On parade: cadet uniforms mix with school uniforms during Charles Batchelor's schooldays. Would 
reviving -die cadets improve the character of Britain's youth? 


T he combined cadet 
force did not imme- 
diately appeal for 
Friday afternoon 
“club" activity when I 
reached the third form. The 
chess club had been my first 
choice. But after three weeks 
I transferred. 

I do not recall being 
attracted by the uniform and 
the military trappings. It 
was more the sense that this 
was a more exciting outdoor 
activity than sitting in a 
dusty schoolroom moving 
chess pieces. 

I signed up for the force's 
army section. The cleverer 
boys were attracted to the 
RAF, where afternoons were 
spent on calculations involv- 
ing wind speeds and vectors, 
but this seemed too much 
like a continuation of maths. 

Curiously, although 
Brighton is a seaside town 
and the sea was in clear 
view from what was then 
Varndean Grammar School 
for Boys (now a sixth form 
college) the school’s com- 
bined cadet force (CCF) did 
not possess a navy section. 

Did my distant experi- 
ences of tbis projection of 
the military life confirm the 
government's views that 
reviving the cadets would 
improve the character of 
Britain’s youth? Or would it 
simply promote an 


unhealthy interest in weap- 
onry. which we should be 
attempting to discourage? 

The army section spent 
much of Friday afternoons 
on map-reading, which was 
fine for a hiking fanatic, and 
on learning the parts of 
weapons. Less interesting, 
though oddly satisfying if 
you got all the bits of it 
right was the endless dril- 
ling. 

But for me the real joys of 
the cadet force were the 
“arduous training week- 
ends". when groups of us 
would hike through the 
countryside for two days and 
nights. Sussex may not 
appear the most rugged of 
counties but crossing the 
Pevensey Levels in a snow- 
storm is no joke. 

Half way through each 
weekend I vowed never 
again to submit myself to 
the aching shoulders, the 
water-logged boots and the 
ftimbling with paraffin cook- 
ers. But as the next weekend 
approached the appeal re- 


asserted itself: the satisfac- 
tion of completing the 
course; of carrying all you 
needed for your own sur- 
vival on your back, of reach- 
ing the top of the final ridge. 

Summer holidays offered 
the choice of army camp but 
I missed several because of 


the competing attractions of 
the scouts* summer camp. 
The CCF was never able to 
replace the scouts in my 
affections, perhaps because 1 
c ame to it later and partly 
because it involved spending 
a lot of time with people who 
were not my closest friends. 


The cosy domesticity of 
scout camp - always in the 
same field on a farm near 
Hailsham - contrasted 
starkly with the bleak army 
barracks where 1 lodged for 
a week in two successive 
years on Dartmoor and the 
flat landscape of Norfolk. 


Army camp brought home 
the boredom involved in mil- 
itary life. 

Although the then head- 
master of Varndean was a 
former artillery officer and a 
stem disciplinarian there 
was not a military ethos to 
the school and the cadet 
force did not appeal to the 
stricter members of staff. 
One of the most inspira- 
tional of those involved, an 
English master, was the 
complete antithesis of any- 
thing military. 

But be brought to the 
cadet force a wider view of 
the world and he was behind 
a series of foreign trips we 
made in the early 1960s. I 
went on two. 

What did we learn from 
these experiences? There is 
no doubt we acquired a 
degree of self-reliance based 
on confidence about our abil- 
ity to survive in the wild and 
an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of team-working. 

But did it mould our char- 
acters in the way the present 


UK government clearly 
thinks is valuable? Not in 
any way which was specific 
to the military ideaL The fun 
and experience of biking, 
canoeing and camping could 
have been gained from other 
youth organisations. 

The funding available to 
the CCF meant some 
resources were available 
which were perhaps not 
accessible to other youth 
organisations. 

It also offered the chance 
of UK and foreign holidays 
which were not so readily 
available then as they are 
now. 

But much of the military 
trappings of the organisation 
were an irrelevance to us 13 
to 16-year-olds and took up 
time that could have been 
better employed on other 
activities. The military 
approach to discipline and 
hierarchy had little enough 
relevance to us in the early 
1960s and is likely to have 
even less today, a govern- 
ment which wanted to do 


something to help disaf- 
fected youth would do better 
to give its backing to organi- 
sations with firmer roots in 
the local community such as 
youth clubs or scouts. 

Did it have any negative 
effects on our impression- 
able young characters? 
There were opportunities for 
weapons practice and some 
boys became quite good 
shots. But the impression 
gained from this activity was 
that rifles were pot entially 
very dangerous. No glamour 
attached to the a g ein g 308 s 
we were allowed to use. 

The CCF did not long sur- 
vive my leaving school. It 
was disbanded in 1965. as the 
school history recounts, 
because of the difficulty in 
finding staff willing to act as 
officers. The new head,; a 
man of impeccably . liberal 
views, found a use . far the 
disused firing range. He 
formed a School Rifle Club, , 
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Joe Rogaly 


Dazzled by 
the masters 
of the Cape 

It s worth staying optimistic 
about new South Africa 



T o Visit South 
Africa is to take a 
holiday from cyni- 
cism. I left the 
country of my birth in 1969, 
despondent about the 
future. Return trips have 
been rare. The last was in 
1989, a few months before 
Nelson Mandela was re- 
leased. This time, just a 
week ago, J awaited the 
president in an ornate ante- 
chamber. The stem faces of 
his predecessors lined the 
wall: Malan, Strijdom, Ver- 
woerd, Botha ... the lot 
The celebrated forgiver 
has not had the likenesses 
of his jailers removed. The 
Union Building in Pretoria 
is just as President Mand- 
ela found it after he won 
the post-apartheid election 
is 1993 — imposing, monu- 
mental, directly lacing the 
Voortrekker memorial 
across the hills. 

In my trade yon meet 
more or less as many big 
cheeses as you choose to. 
The appetite for such 
encounters wanes. Yet to 
confront this man turned 
me into a schoolboy in the 
presence of a star. One of 
our party had met him 
within the past year. The 
famous appeared. “I 
thoug ht you might fail to 
recognise me," said the 
president. My quip - “since 
I last saw you you went to 
jail’* - was met with “I am 

very^well a ware of that". 

Rumours that he is show- 
ing his age, losing his grip, 
seemed confounded. He 
spoke to us about the press, 
which should be critical, a 
mirror to the government - 
but. as all politicians say, 
accurate. He was fluent, 
precise. A master of eye 
contact, each visitor was 
made to feel as if he was 
favoured. It must have 
been that way when he 
responded to the invitation 
of a bormitzvah boy by 
turning up at the 13-year- 
Old’s ceremony, charming 
Johannesburg's Jews. 

The following morning, 
along with three col- 
leagues. I called on the 
vice-president, Thabo 
Mbeki. We sat on the back 
steep of what had been for- 
mer president F.W. de 
Klerk’s house. Double 
doors off the drive, tennis 
court discreetly alongside. 
Through the spacious 
reception room to the glori- 

Mandela 
turned me 
into a 

schoolboy in 
the presence 
of a star 

ous Pretoria garden at the 
rear. My cousin remarked, 
when I told him, that if I 
had asked him to bet 
against such a scenario five 
years ago I could have won 
a great deal of money. 

Mr Mbeki echoed the 
president's theme of inriu- 
stveness, of bringing people 
round. Everything he says 
in public is weighed care- 
fully, for although he Is the 
supposed dead-cert succes- 
sor to Mr Mandela he has 
yet to grapple with the for- 
malities. The matter will be 
decided at a special conven- 
tion of the African National 
Congress at the end of this 
year. Another supposed 
candidate is Cyril Rama- 
I phosa. of whom more later. 

South Africans are quick 
to ask “what makes Mbeki 
tick?" As the next president 
he would be judged against 
a towering predecessor, a 
global legend. Yet he seen*? 
self-confident, widely read, 
possessed of a deep sense of 
the history of his country 
in general and the ANC in 
particular. He approaches 
every topic with a long 
run-up, going bads to the 
beginnings of the argu- 
ment, and taking you 
methodically forward, as 
would a tutor. 


While Mr Mandela was in 
prison Mr Mbeki was in 
exile, subject to the orders 
of his party. In Lusaka the 
cadres initially lived on 
coupons alone; pocket- 
money was added later. 
« You went where you were 
sent, undertook the task 
you were given. My teenage 
years were influenced by 
communists and fellow- 
travellers. This aspect of 
the ANC*s past sounds Sta- 
linist to my mature ears. 
Mr Mbeki acknowledges 
the socialist warp in his 
party's history, but, I sus- 
pect. he regards the nation- 
alist woof as the dominant 
one. We must hope that we 
see a new, capitalist, ele- 
ment creeping in. 

The socialist -nationalist 
threads are kept inter- 
twined by a common per- 
ception that white South 
Africans still run the econ- 
omy and enjoy most of its 
fruits. You need spend only 
an hour in the Sandton 
Centre, a shopping mega- 
mall that owes more to 
money than taste, to see 
that. We gawped, along 
with streams of sun-fed 
young South Africans of 
whom only the merest 
sprinkling were black. If 
th«> Mandela-Mbeki admin- 
istration is moving slowly 
to alter the balance, we 

Black 

businessmen 
are few and 
far between, 
but are no 
longer rare 

optimists may -take tTiat as 
evidence of its awareness of 
where the wealth of the 
country is created. 

Too slowly perhaps? Mr 
Mbeki would acknowledge 
that the one-party state and 
nationalised economies 
have failed Africa. Yet the 
complaint voiced by many 
black South Africans ech- 
oes loudly: whites expect 
that the black government 
will not be successful. 

The truth is that it is too 
early to telL The ANC has 
been in power for a mere 
three years. Progressing at 
a pace that maintains 
social cohesion, gingerly 
seeking broad support for 
every move, does not prom- 
ise the Thatcherite wave of 
quick privatisation that we 
outsiders lode for. Against 
that, it may avoid disorder 
on a South Korean scale. 

We must keep the posi- 
tive note. Black business- 
men are few and far 
between, but they are no 
longer as rare as orchids. 
Take Mr Ramaphosa. Until 
May last year this former 
leader of the mineworkers 
was known as secretary 
general of the ANC, the 
man who negotiated South 
Africa’s new constitution. 
Today he is deputy chair- 
man of New Africa Invest- 
ments, the largest black- 
owned concern, and chair- 
man of Johnnie, an indus- 
trial bolding company 
developed in the Anglo- 
American stable. 

When we met, around the 
table of a media business 
held jointly with Pearson 
(owner of the FT), the 
fr ail gftw ma Hnn from union 

leader to politician to 
boardroom presence 
seemed complete. South 
Africans like to speculate 
on whether Mr Ramaphosa 
will go back over his 
tracks. I cannot enlighten 
you. We discussed fishing. 

It seems there was this 
absolutely huge marlin . . . 

I know the negatives. The 
level of violent crime is ter- 
rifying. It has always been 
there, in the townships. 
Now that it is beginning to 
touch the suburbs, the 
whites are afraid. Well- 
educated blacks are in 
short supply and some 
young white achievers 
carry exit papers in their 
pockets. It will be near- 
impossible to grow the 
economy as fast as the pop- 
ulation. 

Enough. It. is. easy to 
doubt 1 am still heady with 
memories of three out- 
standing new South Afri- 
can leaders. While my head 
spins, “the cape of good 
hope” it is. 


Ruby Wax: ‘An they getting sick of meT 


Lunch with the FT 


Ruby Wax - the real thing 

But she wasn’t looking or sounding on form. Lucy Kellaway finds her guest being far from loud 


C ould the Finan- 
cial Times pro- 
vide a car to 
take Ruby Wax 
home after 
lunch, the publicity woman 
at the BBC had asked. We 
don’t have cars, 1 told her, 
and suggested Wax could 
take a cab. The problem, she 
explained, was that Wax 
could not be expected to get 
her own cab or to pay for it 
In that case. I said, I would 
find her a taxi and give her 
some money. Thus the diffi- 
culty was resolved. 

“Hi!" said Ruby Wax. 
when we met a couple of 
days later at Nico Central. 
“You work for the Financial 
Times, ri ght? " 

Right, -l said. • - ;• - 

“I’ve got a question to ask 
you. I thought maybe some- 
one at the Financial Times 
would know a personal 
investor guy." 

I said I didn't know any- 
thing about personal 
finance, but that I might be 
able to ask around. 

'Td really appreciate it Td 
like four or five n am es of 
people who are good at this 
investment stuff. 1*11 give 
you my home number." 

Up-front and getting what 
she wanted only three min- 
utes into our lunch. Ruby 
Wax was behaving true to 
form. 

But ‘ she was neither 
looking it nor sounding it 
The previous night she had 
been an television in a neg- 
ligee showing a massive 
cleavage, sticking her hand 
into the trousers of a Belgian 
celebrity called Jean Claude 
someone or other. But the 
woman who faced me was a 
slight figure huddled in a 
black overcoat wearing 
horn-rimmed glasses. 

Far from being loud, she 
was hard to hear above the 
busy clatter of one of Lon- 
don's smarter restaurants. 
We looked at the menus, but 
Wax could not decide. “I 
gotta ask him." she said, 
attracting the attention of 
the waiter. “What do you 
think is a great starter that's 
not too fattening?" 

He recited a hst of incom- 
prehensible dishes. 

. “So those are your faves?" 
she said. “Look, I’m cold. 
Could we move to a table 
around the comer? I’ve just 
had the flu." Our new table 
was even colder and by the 
back door. She huddled 
deeper into her coat 
“So who else do you inter- 
view?” she asked me. “Like, 
anyone?” I mentioned a few 
names and then asked how 
she felt being at the receiv- 
ing end of so many inter 
views. She bristled. “I don't 
do that many." But I read at 
least three last week, I 

insisted. 

“Like, where? It’s not like 


I’m doing this all the time." 

1 was getting a weird sense 
of dejd vu. On the previous 
evening’s show she had done 
a sketch with actor Tom 
Hanks in which she pre- 
tended to be the thin- 
skinned, temperamental 
celebrity. Was she still act- 
ing the part? 

The waiter brought her a 
lump of something beige 
covered in bearaaise sauce. 
“The wrong choice," she 
said. 

I asked if she was finding 
it increasingly hard to get 
people to go on her show. 

“Why should I? It’s not. 
like, we are running out of 
options. We could have had 
Winnie Mandela in this 
series. But she had a trial 

“With Winnie I wouldn’t | 
be jokey.” she went on. “If I | 
think someone did some- . 
thing terrible I can’t have a 
grin on my face. 1 have mor- 
als, you know." 

But what about Imelda 
Marcos? Wax had grinned 
throughout that interview, 
and surely Imelda did do 
something really terrible. 

“1 don’t know if she did. It 
may be she is so in her 
celebrity head, she didn't 
realise what was happening. 
How can you blame her for 
that?” 

I suggested that being in 
one’s “celebrity head” to 
that extent was pretty culpa- 
ble, but she did not agree. 

"I always do a lot of 
research first If I get Mar- 
garet Thatcher, I’m not 
going to say: where's the 
fridge?" 

But you did say that to 
Fergie, I pointed out 

“It was only three seconds, 
and she could have cut it 
out Look, I let them have 
editorial control They can 
take out what they want." 

She popped a piece of 
chewing gum into her 
mouth. “Antacid," she said. 
“Because I was sick." 

I say I would like to see 
her being straighten fanny 
but not over the top, and 
interviewing more serious 
people. 

“You’re right” she went 
on. “You’re very observant 
to say the next phase is to 
cool it Do you want to work 
as my researcher? You could 
be my director or my pro- 
ducer. We'd pay you a lot" 

Was this a joke at my 
expense? I said I already had 

a nice job, thank yon. 

We talked again about her 
present series, and suddenly 
she said: “Are they getting 
sick of me?" 

Good heavens woman, I 
wanted to say. You are 
funny, successful, pretty, 
rich, happily married with 
three children. Why do you 
have to be so neurotic? 

But instead I made mat- 
ters worse by saying that 
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our secretary at work had 
missed the beginning of the 
Tom Hanks interview and 
therefore bad not realised it 
was a set-up. 

She stared at me stony 
faced. “I didn’t think people 
could be that stupid. You 
should fire her. What am I 
meant to do, put up a sign 
on the screen saying: THAT 
WAS A GAG?" Was this in 
itself a gag? I didn’t think so. 
I said our secretary was very 
efficient. 

The waiter cleared the 
main courses; we had both 
had under-cooked fish on 
lukewarm peppers. The 
chewing gum went baric in, 
and she pulled a face. This 
place used to be good." 


She declined pudding 
ordered coffee By now the 
place was boiling hot and 
Wax took off her coat. I 
could not help noticing that 
her real chest in a din g in g 
red jumper bare little rela- 
tion to the cleavage of the 
night before. 

Tt was a bullet bra”, she 
explained. They sell them at 
Nieman's. I wouldn't wear it 
in real life. It'd change your 
relationship with the world." 

Still an the subject of her 
body, she told me how she 

ramp to be SO dim “I h ad 

something wrong with my 
back and the doctor gave tne 
steroids. Hie next day I had 
a tube down my nose and 
my stomach pumped for five 


days. It’s a very good 
way of losing weight But 
expensive. 1 didn't pay for it 
myself - thank God!” 

Shifting the conversation. 
I asked if she had seen the 
interview in Hello! done by 
Fergie with fitrfitnn designer 
John Galliano. 

T don’t read Hello! - well 
I sometimes look at it on the 
toilet” 

But surely it is required 
reading for anyone inter- 
ested in celebrities. 

“I know you're being camp 
now," she said. “Hello! is 
nothing to do with what Tm 
doing. I am interested in 
knowing how they are 
affected by things. I watch 
their eyes. I'm not interested 


in the accoutrements.” 

This wasn't strictly true, 
as her greatest coup was get- 
ting Fergie to show her 
drawers full of colour-coded 
T-shirts. But 1 did not want 
to upset her further, so 1 
kept quiet 

“You’ll tell people my 
show's on Monday nights," 
she said as the bill camp_ 
“Because otherwise they 
won’t know. It’s not a good 
slot. 

“Is my taxi waiting?" she 
asked. I said I would hail one 
right away, and she warned 
me she didn't have any 
money. 

1 slipped a £10 note into 
her hunri, saw her into the 
cab and waved goodbye. 
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At these prices, 
the weekend can last all week 


When was the lost time you went away for a long weekend? 
You've got no excuse now, because our speda! Wsekend 
rates ore available every day of the week, 
os long as you Stay 0 Friday or a Saturday 
night. Our Super Breakfast buffo! is included 
in the price and up to two children under 
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on available space. Why not make it a break just for 
yourselves and taka in a show, sightseeing and some 

shopping? Call us now, but you'll have to be 
quick, availability is limited at these special 
prices. For reservations call 0800 37441 1 
or non tdUree from any other country on: 

+353 1706 0284 


Tefl people my show’s on Monday rights’ she said 
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Faffing into ruin: the white church bi Viscri, one of the many fortified bufkfings of the ethnic German communtty in south-eastern Transylvania vmo 

The Saxons’ last stand 

One community may be dwindling, but it has never had it so good. Virgiiiia Marsh explains 


O n Sundays, the few 
remaining ethnic 
Gomans in Viscri, 
a small settlement 
in central Romania, 
climb the hill that overlooks 
their Transylvanian village to 
ring the bells and celebrate mass 
in their magnificent medieval 
church. 

They are among the last repre- 
sentatives of an 800-year-old 
Saxon community, the end of 
which - thanks to the collapse of 
the iron curtain - is fast 
approaching. 

As soon as the borders between 
east and west Europe came down 
in 1990, ethnic Germans in 
Romania emigrated at the rate of 
thousands a month. Now, a 
minority that numbered 800,000 
in 1939 has dwindled to about 
80,000 and some of Europe's fin- 
est medieval village architecture 
is failing into ruin. 

Surrounded by tall stone walls 
with four timbered towers, the 
white church (the village's nama 
comes from the German Weisse 
Barche) is just one of hundreds of 
fortified churches and settle- 
ments that adorn the hills of 
south-eastern Transylvania, in' 
the heart of the arc formed by 
the Carpathian mountains. 

The Saxons were brought to 
the region by Hungarian kings in 
the 12th century to colonise the 
area and defend the borders of 
Christendom against the Turks 
who held sway on the other side 
of the mo untains in Wallachia, 
one of the three main provinces 
that make up modern Romania. 

Their descendants farmed the 
fertile land, grew rich out of east- 
west trade and built the seven 
cities of the Siebenburg - the 
German name for Transylvania. 
For centuries, they lived along- 
side the region's ethnic Roma- 
nian and Hungarian populations 
but retained their traditions, 
forming a pocket of German cul- 
ture in a remote part of the Habs- 
burg empire. 

“For Christmas 1989, there 
were 340 souls here." says Sara 
Dootz, guardian of Viscri ' b 
church, pointing to the pews 
once allotted to the different gen- 
der and age-groups. “But by the 
end of 1990, there were 160 Ger- 
mans. Now we are down to 40 
and we all sit together, men and 
women, on seats at the front” 

It is a tale repeated throughout 





They were wrong to leave*: abandoned homes In the Saxon settlement of Viscri 


this part of Transylvania, histori- 
cally the most developed and eth- 
nically mixed of Romania’s three 
provinces. 

Villages, which just a decade 
ago were home to close-knit Ger- 
man communities, lie half-des- 
erted. The once immaculate 
houses that line the main thor- 
oughfares of the Saxon settle- 
ments, joined to each other by 
common walls and high wooden 
gates, have been abandoned by 
the Germans that lived in them 
for generations. Their coloured 
fapades are crumbling, windows 
are broken and the terracotta 
roof tiles have begun to slip. 

In place of the Germans there 
are now gypsies, Romania's most 
populous and poorest ethnic 
minority, and a people with dif- 
ferent traditions. In Viscri, as 
well as 120 ethnic Romanians, 
there are 300 mainly unemployed 
gypsies, many of whom live in 
tumble-down shacks in a muddy 
field on the edge of the village. 

Dootz, whose granddaughter is 
the only ethnic German child left 
in Viscri, traces the beginning of 
the end of the community to the 
second world war. 

Many ethnic Germans enlis ted 
in the Waffen SS. the overseas 
division of Hitler’s army. Those 
who survived the fighting, and 


the rest of the German commu- 
nity, were singled out for special 
punishment by the Soviet-backed 
Communist regime which took 
power In Romania after the war. 

Their land was confiscated, 
before the rest of the population’s 
was collectivised, and tens of 
thousands of ethnic Germans 
were departed to Siberia, where 
many died after being forced to 
work in mines. 

“They came and rounded up 
almost all adults under 40, 
including my future moth- 
er-in-law. Families were 
destroyed overnight,” recalls 
Dootz. "Many of those that sur- 
vived went to Germany, once 
they were freed in the 1950s.” 

T hen, in the late 1970s, 
alarmed at increasing 
repression from dictator 
Nicolae Ceausescu's 
regime, Bonn agreed to pay 
Romania several thousand marks 
for each ethnic German it 
allowed to emigrate. 

Over the next decade, an aver- 
age of about 12,000 people left 
officially each year and by 1989, 
less than 300,000 remained. Many 
of those wasted little time in join- 
ing their relatives in Germany 
after Ceau$escu was executed on 
Christmas day 1989 - 110,000 left 


in 1990 alone - a movement of 
people on a scale rarely seen in 
peacetime. 

After 1989. a monuments office 
was set up to list and protect 
historical sites, including the 
Saxon churches. But it was later 
disbanded by the former Commu- 
nists who governed Romania 
until last year. 

The official reason was budget 
cuts. Art historians say, however, 
that the government, which 
included extreme nationalist par- 
ties, did not attach much impor- 
tance to preserving the Saxon 
architecture. The German gov- 
ernment is financing a little res- 
toration work as well as a team 
of researchers to visit every 
Saxon settlement and record the 
most important sites. 

Ina Postavaru, one of the 
researches says the church in 
Viscri Is one of the monuments 
the team believes should be listed 
as soon as possible. It is one of 
the best preserved and oldest for- 
tified monuments and was con- 
structed around the remains of a 
12th century chapel, probably 
built by the Szekelys, a Hungari- 
an-speaking tribe that also set- 
tled in the area, mainly in a 
region to the east of Viscri. 

Although the rate of emigra- 
tion has slowed in the past two 


years, in many other Saxon vil- 
lages there are already no Ger- 
mans left or only a few isolated 
old people without the resources 
to preserve their churches. 

In Viscri, however. Dootz and 
the remaining Germans are 
determined to maintain the white 
church and to preserve what they 
can of their community. 

Situated at the end of a muddy 
track, several kilometres, off the 
main road, the village, like most 
in Romania, is a throwback to 
another age. There is no running 
water and, until the recent dona- 
tion of a switchboard from its 
Belgian twin town, the only tele- 
phone was in, the post office. The 
main form of transport is the 
hone and cart. 

Inside the church, Dootz points 
to the huge vaults where the Sax- 
ons used to store grain and to the 
room inside Its thick walls 
where, until a few years ago, 
each family hung its side of 
bacon on a numbered hook. 

On the way home, she singles 
out the houses, abandoned.by rel- 
atives, which she looks after with 
her daughter, Caroline. Once 
inside her courtyard, she feeds 
the chickens as well as the 12 
cats left behind by her former 
neighbours. 

She says the ones who left 
should have stayed. Since 1990 
the Saxons, like other former 
property owners, have been given 
back their land and have formed 
a private farming co-operative. 
Many also raise animals. 

“We Saxons have never had it 
so good,” she says. "In Germany, 
life is very different to that in the 
village and our people have to 
fight to survive.” 

In the summer, cars with Ger- 
man number plates are a com- 
mon sight in villages such as Vis- 
cri as the Saxons return to visit 
their former homes. An office has 
been set up In Sibiu (or Her- 
manns tadt). one of the seven 
Saxon cities, for those who want 
to return permanently. Hardly 
any have, often because their 
children have adapted to hfe in 
the west but also because, with 
so few ethnic Germans left, it is 
too late to rebuild. 

“We are so forgotten here. It is 
the end.” says Dootz. “But how 
could we abandon our old folk 
and our church which took so 
long to build? Those of us left 
will die here.” 



Nicholas Timmins looks atitfie Kingfs 
Fund's history of contradictions" V 



hat do you do. when - 
you have £l40m of 
assets in the bank, 
were founded by the 
Prince of Wales In 1887 to 
celebrate Queen Victoria's 
diamond jubilee, and are charged 
with supporting the health care 
and hospitals of London? 

The answer, over a century, is 
a myriad of seemingly 
contradictory thfri gs from the 
mundane to the magnificent: 
design the doyen of hospital beds, 
a once ground-breaking design 
which was one of the first to 
have wheels, height adjustment 
and storage space for bed clothes 
- a model seen on every National 
Health Service ward ami of 
which the NHS still buys 10,000 a 
year. 

Help shift King's College 
Hospital south of the Thames, to 
expand the hospital service to the 
poor of Camberwell; late" cause 
consternation by proposing the 
closure of 15 of the capital's 
hospitals to improve its health 
care. 

Help found Private Patients 
Flan, now Britain’s second 
biggest private medical insurer, 
then argue vigorously for the 
retention of the tax-funded, 
free-at-the-point of use NHS as 
one of the most cost-effective and 
equitable health-care systems in 
the world. . 

Create and, for a long time, run 
fhe -Emergency Bed Service, a 
telephone bureau which helps 
family doctors find beds for their 
patients. And worry, endlessly, 
about what you are there for and 
what to do in the future. 

Next week the King's Fund, as 
fhe Prince of Wales’ Hospital 
Fund far London became known 
once Edward vn had taken the 
throne, comes full circle- After 
the first 50 years supporting 
philanthro py and the voluntary 
hospitals, attempting to preserve 
them from state or local 
government control, it celebrates 
Its centenary an February 6. It 
has spent the last 50 years 
chivvying and harrying the NHS, 
criticising, analysing and 
stimulating a system which once * 

it resisted. 

The fund’s foundation lies deep 
in the history of UK health care. 

In the late 19th century, care of 
the sick was broadly divided 
between the voluntary hospitals 
and a patchy network of 
parish-run infirmaries and fever 
hospitals. The latter owed their 
origins to the Poor Law 
workhouses in which no one 
wished to be. 

The former, which included the 
great teaching hospitals, were 
charitable foundations, originally 
setup to treat the poor. They 
were, however, permanently 
strapped for cash. “If these 
institutions are to be saved from 
state or parochial control,” 

Prince Edward declared, “their 
financial condition must be 
secured." 

In its first year, the fund raised 
£227,000, providing the start of 
the capital base which allows It 
to spend from its investments 
rather than annual fund-raising. 

For many years it operated to 
good effect, always attaching 
conditions of reorganisation apd 
improved management to aid, 
which at times made up 10 per 
cent of the voluntary hospitals' 
income in London. 

In a world of advancing and 
more costly medicine, however, 
the fund and p hilanthr opy alone 
could not sustain them. When 
the 1945 Labour government 
proposed nationalisation, the 
fund reluctantly acquiesced, 
preferring, like the doctors, 
national control of hospitals to 
that of the only other alternative 
- local government . 

Grant-giving continued, but 
with the NHS dwarfing its 


activities, sbrae of the fund’s 
purpose was removed. It altered 
what its historian Frank 
Procbaska has dubbed a period of 
“decent anonymfty", d esigning 
the femous bed, providing some 
of the early stimulus for _ . 
hospices, studying and improving 
NHS accounting and catering, 
and training hospital 
administrators, f 
Its work retained a London-.-* - 
focus, hut with its grant-giving . . 
role reduced and its own research 
and training activities growing it 
had In ram^Tig l y national _ 
impact : 

After i960, and the arrival o 
Robert Maxwell: its present chfef 
exec u ti ve, *ha fund’s profile reee 
and its activities have ' 
diversified markedly. Today it 3s 
a nniqn B institution wiffi-rmclear 
parallel elsewhere in tfae wcadc^ ' 1 
part grant-giver, part think-tank, 
part training college, a > - 
s timulato r of projects aimed at 
im proving health, care farethhic 
mino rities and the homeless; part 
a consultancy and audit . ; - •_ * 
organisation. ' ‘iVj, 

During the frenetic pertpd of- ‘ 
the NHS reforms, the then ■< " 
director of its management '* 1 
college, Gordon. Best, hadthe^-' 
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A new role - but what rote? The - 
King's Fund celatoratoa Rs c snts ns ry ' 

dangerous distinction of adviaffig 
both Duncan Nlchol, the NHS{? 
chief executive who was - 
implementing them, and Robin ; 
Cook, the Labour health ’ 
spokesman dedicated to opposing 
them- V r.fj - 

There remain throwbacks tn 
the past Thirty years on from:' 
the original King's Fund bed/it is 
designing another, fit for the-fflst 
century. r 

Its independence, audits latik 
of a single “corporat e view";; 
make it an important resoureein 
the highly politicised world atr 
health-care management and' 1 ' • 
reform. But its very diversity • 
leads many to charge that it TVf 
lacks focus and needs to re-think . 
its role - although few ofits?. f 
critics can agree on what 
role should be. ' 

The centenary, the turn of] 
century, the likelihood of a r*- - ... 
change of government in the U&e 
and the impending appointment r? ■ 
of a new chief executive, alL- ' ■.* , !-■ 
create “a natural point to /*• 
reconsider’’. Maxwell concedes, 
“There will be some new • 
directions, there’s no question _ 
about that.” - - : 

A hundred years on, howe v er ^ - ■ 
the fund remains an institution 1 ' .. 
which if it did not exist, many ■-/. 
would like to Invent * • 


I t was not very long ago that 
after-hours chugging of 
expensive cognac In dank 
and dimly lit karaoke par- 
lours, replete with scantily clad 
hostesses, was de rigueur in Tai- 
wanese business circles. 

Now the libation of choice 
among the would-be fashionable 
classes is wine, preferably French 
or California red. And these days 
it is more often leisurely sipped 
in a posh restaurant or a Chica- 
go-style bar redolent of cigar 
smoke or one of a myriad wine 
bars that have sprang up across 
Taipei, or even at home over Chi- 
nese dinner than gulped to ritual- 
istic shouts of “ GaabeH ” (bottoms 
up) once so essential to clinching 
that coveted business deal. 

“It's amazing the speed at 
which wine is displacing cognac 
in Taiwan,” says Wood Chen, 
who heads an electronics com- 
pany and collects wine. “Wine 
started to really become popular 
about one year ago and consump- 
tion of cognac has fallen dramat- 
ically ever since." 

At the vanguard of the red 
wine craze sweeping Taiwan are 
luminaries of the country's busi- 


Hard liquor gives way to wine 

The fruit of the vine has taken Taiwan by storm - and hang the expense. Laura Tyson reports 


ness elite, such as tycoon Jeffrey 
Koo of the influential Koo family. 
He is said to have brought in 
large quantities of a preferred 
French vintage on his private 
jet 

Prominent collectors such as 
Chen and Kenneth Lo, president 
of China trust Commercial Bank . 
Taiwan's biggest private bank, 
occasionally gather for a dinner 
party and share over the course 
of an evening several bottles of 
rare wines costing as much as 
$10,000 apiece. 

Many leading political figures, 
too, have acquired a fondness for 
the fruit of the vine which, it has 
been said, makes them suscepti- 
ble to the occasional gift of a case 
or two of premium vintage 
Chateau -Lafite or the like from 
businessmen desirous of favours. 

The wine-imbibing trend - for- 
tified by news reports extolling 
the healthful virtues of moderate 


wine drinking - Is Cast trickling 
down to hoi-poloi, with depart- 
ment stores, supermarkets and 
even coffee shops offering free 
tastings for customers, accom- 
panied by the patter of a somme- 
lier. 

Now that upstanding business 
drinkers are deserting the host- 
ess bar - no doubt spurred by a 
moderately concerted crackdown 
an red-light industries by police 
authorities - the male-bonding 
culture of drinking is fast dissi- 
pating. Whereas women were 
once almost universal in abstain- 
ing from bard liquor, they like 
wine — and this has a dramatic 
effect on sales. 

According to figures provided 
by the state alcohol monopoly, 
wine i m po r ts jumped 73 per emit 
during the second half of last 
year compared with the same 
period in 1995. Nearly half were 
French wines, and about a quar- 


ter American. In December alone, 
wine imports rose 92 per cent 
Traditionally Chinese tastes in 
grape wines have tended towards 
the sweet, even syrupy end of the 
flavour spectrum; thus a substan- 

‘A few 
years ago, 
people were 
mixing 

cabernet with 
ginger ale 7 

tial adjustment in palate is 
required to appreciate western 
wine. 

At least three out of four bot- 
tles of wine sold in Taiwan are 
red. Why the preference? “Chi- 
nese believe that dark alcoholic 


beverages are bu - or nutri- 
tions,” explains Jimmy Chiu, 
who runs Innovex, Taiwan's big- 
gest wine importer. 

“Also, many wine drinkers 
started out with cognac, which 
also has qualities such as age, 
colour and oaky flavor. So red 
wine is easier for them to appre- 
ciate than white." 

Carole Huang, of Christie's 
Taiwan, adds that for Chinese 
people the colour red signifies 
good fortune and happiness. 

"Fm not the type of person who 
can drink a lot but I really enjoy 
the culture of wine - how wine is 
fimnk. with meals, how you 
choose wines to complement the 
taste of different foods,” says 
Chen, who estimates his .20,000- 
bottle collection to be worth 
between $5m and $6m. 

He reckons that Taiwanese are 
just beginning to realise that 
cognac is meant to be savoured. 


not slugged, as is the practice - a 
hangover from Chinese drinking 
habits necessitated by the many 
fiery brews not palatable by any 
other means short of intravenous 
transfusion. “But people realise 
this is not the culture of wine so 
they won't force you to garUm," 
he says. 

Taiwanese wine drinkers have 
quickly moved up the learning 
curve, says Caleb Jackson, part- 
owner of Capone’s restaurant, 
the single retail sales outlet of 
wine in Taiwan. “A few years 
ago. people were adding ice cubes 
to red wine and milring cabernet 
with ginger ale. They couldn’t 
handle an oaky wine. Now they 
want something with more char- 
acter." 

When Chen started his collec- 
tion seven years ago. he Was 
among Taiwan's first Now there 
are more and more younger col- 
lectors - early to mid-3Qs - com- 



ing into the market, says 
Huang. 

While the top M 

confine themselves- . ... 

French vintages, youngra^joB*^ 
tors are more ad ventiiitius^fin 
taste, ranging to Califori^d^l^- 
ian and elsewhere. . Partite 
moment, . however/ fiasbftx^ik 
dete rmining taste 
other way around. 'v '* 

Huang expects the-refi"'* 
lation in wine prices ^ 
by collectors from jt"""' 
and south-east Aster! 

Taiwan — to continue.^ 
ond and third gmrntS 
big business groups^ 
scene in greater nftmf r 

Chen reckons wine, 
risen is per cent iiik 
will not hesitate?! 
the next few years: 
it's hard to say : W 
collector or ajn' : 
says. 

In any case,., 
are double or 

proving no dm — 

age wine consmfte£c 

“The belief 
it’s, expenstfe^ 
good," says Jac 
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Hooked on 


a trumped 
up pack 
of lies 


AX. Grayling on why tarot cards 
have been so successfully 
adapted for occult purposes 


C redulity, insecu- 
rity and desire 
form a potent 
combination in 
the human 
psyche. Together they make 
us eager to believe any non- 
sense if it puxports to yield a 
glimpse of the future, or 
offers even the slenderest 
hope of success in love or 
fortune. On this rests the 
livelihood of many tricksters 
and charlatans - the crystal- 
ball gazers, palmists, astrolo- 


A WICKED PACK OF 
CARDS: THE ORIGINS 
OF THE OCCULT 
TAROT 

by Ronald Decker, 
Thierry Depaulis and 
Michael Dummett 

Duckworth £35. 308 pages 


gers, and readers of tarot 
cards. 

Za 1980 Michael Dummett 
published a book on tarot, a 
complex card game invented 
in the 15th century. Some- 
what like bridge, it turns on 
capturing tricks. Originally 
called “trionfi” (“triumphs" 
or “trumps”) it involves - as 
the name suggests and again 
like bridge - trump cards 
which can capture tricks by 
outvaluing other cards 
played to the table. 

The standard tarot pack 
consists of 78 cards, of which 
56 are distributed into four 
sequentially numbered suits 
called Cups. Coins. Swords 
and Batons, each of which 
has four Court cards (a 
Knight joins the usual 
three). The remaining 22 are 


ing magic, alchemy. Rosi cru- 
cians, fortune-telling, and 
the rest of the so-called 
“Higher Sciences" invented 
by febrile intelligence. 
They do so by implication, 
almost as an aside; for 
merely to know how these 
imaginative theories arose, 
and how they came to be 
applied in the occult use of 
tarot cards, is to see them 
for what they are. 

One of the chief among 
many fascinations in this 
book is its history of the 
“Higher Sciences". It also 
sheds interesting light on 
the history of science proper; 
for example, it shows that 
Robert Boyle called his book 
The Sceptical Chemist for 
good reason: he was highly 
sceptical of the alchemical 
pretensions of his day. 

2f a single individual is 
responsible for the current 
popularity of the occult tarot 
it is Eliphas Levi (1810-75), 
who synthesised the ideas of 
18th century predecessors 
into an elaborate theory. 
Those predecessors - such 
men as Court de Gdbelln and 
“Etteila" (a Parisian entre- 
preneur called Allette who 
first coined the term "car- 
tonomancie") exploited the 
heady mixture of Hermeti- 
cism, Rosicrucianism, 
alchemy and the Cabala first 
brewed in the Renaissance, 
and added a mystical form of 
more recent interest in 
Egyptology. 


A 


mong the result- 
ing beliefs were 
that tarot cards 
constitute a 
secret book of the 


^nonsuited picture cards, and*- universe, from a- reading of : 


they constitute what is dis- 
tinctive about the tarot 
pack. One, the Fool, stands 
by itself; the other 21 are 
numbered in sequence and 
depict such subjects as a 
Hanged Man, a Devil, a 
Wheel of Fortune, the Moon, 
a Pope, and an Emperor. 

In first discussing tarot 
and its history, Dummett 
took pains to distance the 
game from occult and divi- 
natory uses of tarot cards. 
Recognising that his stric- 
tures have not been heeded, 
he here returns to the fray, 
aided by two collaborators, 
to show definitively and 
finally that occult applica- 
tions of tarot cards are not 
only bunkum but exceed- 
ingly recent bunkum, d a ting 
from the late 18th and early- 
19th centuries. 

So successful is their 
onslaught that the authors 
not only demolish the occult 
tarot but (so to speak) the 
whole house of cards involv- 


which everything can be 
learned. 

We think. of 18th-century 
France as the crucible of 
Enlightenment; yet it was 
simultaneously awash with 
Freemasonry and interest in 
the occult, especially in the 
latter half of the century. 
There is no contradiction 
here; every movement of 
thought carries its opposites 
with it. 

Levi developed a theory 
out of this rapidly evolving 
“tradition”, formulating a 
Cabalistic tarot in opposition 
to Etteila’s Hermetic one. 
But it was left to a 
disciple, one Gerard 
Encausse, who called him- 
self Papas (1865-1916), 
to popularise It, for whereas 
Levi had few literary skills, 
Papus could write. He 
systematised Levi’s teach- 
ings, and his writings inau- 
gurated the main stream of 
occult tarot practise known 
today. . 



The Star* from the Marseille pack: one of the more benign nonsuited picture cards in the tarot pack 


The key to the tarot pack's 
occult use is the enigmatic 
and somewhat chilling array 
of figures on the trumps. 
“The Hanged Man”, “The 
Wheel of Fortune", “The 
Devil" hint darkly at 
mysteries and prompt a 


frisson. In his first book 
Dummett argued that what- 
ever they meant to their 
first devisers, the private 
meanings of these figures 
are now lost. This of course 
is exactly why they are so 
apt for occult purposes. The 


recipe for nonsense is: take 
something strange-looking. 
whose meaning is now for- 
gotten, and liberally stir in 
imagination and supersti- 
tion. 

The authors tell an absorb- 
ing and surprising tale. It 
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Politics? a 
piece of 
cake 


Heinz Schulte reviews a 
biography of Helmut Kohl 


is not oven a forthcoming 
second volume promises to 
extend the story beyond 
Papus and France to the 
20th-century Anglophone 
world, where the occult 
tarot now vigorously 
flourishes. 


I n October 1996 Helmut 
Kohl became the lon- 
gest serving Chancellor 
in post-war Germany, 
having even overtaken Ins 
political mentor and first 
Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Kon- 
rad Adenauer. As was to be 
expected, an array of books 
and pamphlets has been pub- 
lished bailing the chancellor 
of German unity. Titles such 
as “I always wanted German 
unity” smack of political jus- 
tification after the event. 

Yet the occasion of Helmut 
Kohl’s anniversary in office 
has been sombre. Instead of 
celebrations, an economic 
hangover has gripped Kohl’s 
coalition government. Meet- 
ing tbe Maastricht stability 
criteria in 1997 for the intro- 
duction of the European cur- 
rency is no longer a foregone 
conclusion in Germany. 
Some observers compare the 
current Kohl reign to the 
final days of Margaret 
Thatcher in Downing Street. 
While there is no Brutus in 
sight to sink in the political 
knife, distinct rumblings in 
the ranks of both the junior 
liberal coalition partner 
(FDP) and Kohl's own Chris- 
tian Democratic Party 
(CDLP) are discernible. 

One book defies tbe inevi- 
table flood of jubilee memo- 
rabilia: the Bonn based jour- 
nalist Karl Hugo Pruys - not 
necessarily a member of the 
Helmut Kohl Appreciation 
Society - has written a 
detailed biography called 
Helmut Kohl - Genius of the 
Present Elegantly translated 
into English by Kathleen 
Bunten, tbe book also con- 
tains an essay by Jean-Pa ul 
Picaper, Le Figaro corre- 
spondent for Germany, on 
the Franco-German agenda 
written in masterly gallic 
prose. 

Pruys knows his subject 
well, having been CDU press 
secretary between 1974 and 
1977, at a time when Helmut 
Kohl was already CDU chair- 
man. Writes Pruys. “Helmut 
Kohl, an icon? The stuff of 
legends surrounding him 
seems to be on the upsurge 
since he was re-elected chan- 
cellor for the fourth time in 
1994 ... It is still true that 
Kohl does not stand for a 
particular policy, nor for a 
concept, a specific pro- 
gramme. a Weltanschauung 
or philosophical credo, 
vision - call it what you 
will. He is a pragmatist 
comme it font, the ‘genius of 
the present’ . . . Kohl has 
never expressed an idea 
which was worth pondering 
for more than two minutes. 
He has not written any pro- 
grammatic books, which, 
above and beyond memoirs, 
almost all his predecessors 
have done . . . Therefore it is 
quite fitting to say that Kohl 
does not write books, but 
history.” 

Pruys sketches the early 
years of Kohl in the political 


B ooks about air 
safety, whether fact 
or fiction, guaran- 
tee scarification in 
the reader. Both Michael 
Crichton’s thriller Airframe 
and Nicholas Faith’s investi- 
gation into the causes of air- 
line crashes. Black Box (an 
adjunct to the Channel 4 
series of the same name), 
solemnly reiterate the tru- 
ism th ** travelling the skies 
is statistically safer than 
going by sea or road. 

Yet we fear Dying; as the 
crash investigators quoted in 
Faith’s book point out, flying 
is a humanly unnatural act 
and thus air disasters are 
viewed with a mixture of fas- 
cinatiatt and fatalism similar 
to that which greets natural 
catastrophes. 

The common reaction is 
ruthlessly exploited by 
both authors to keep us 
engrossed and to give us a 
terrified twinge the next 
time we strap ourselves Into 
a large metal tube with 

wings. . „ 

Airframe is a typically 
compulsive page- turner from 

the man who has made a 
best-selling career out 
of playing on contemporary 
Here. Crichton 
dazzles the reader with 
enough pre-masticated tech- 
nical details and cliff-hang- 
ing chapters to mask the 
essential absurdity of the 

P -The story concerns the 
investigation into a mdjjur 
accident aboard a Norton 
N-22” jet, in which the 
aircraft was shaken so 
badly that three people 
died and most others on 
board suffered horrendous 
injuries. Was it human 


Fear of 


flying 


Nick Curtis on two books to 
avoid buying at airports 


error or mechanical failure? 
It is the job of Casey 
S ing leton, Norton executive 
and resilient, all-American 
single mother, to find out. 
Her investigations are com- 
plicated not only by the cul- 
turnine attentions of the 
media but also by sinister 
goings-on at tbe Norton 
plant 

This is Crichton’s skill and 
also his downfall' As In pre- 
vious novels, he plays like a 
master on common fears 
while easing tbe reader into 
an unfamiliar world: behind 
this, though, there often 
looms Hie suggestion of a 
dark conspiracy that makes 
no sense at all 

The parts of the book 
that deal with the painstak- 
ing process of testing the 
aeroplane, tracking the prov- 
enance of miniscule parts, 
and piecing together the 
flawed information supplied 
by Flight Data Recorders, 
are gripping. I tore through 
tbe book’s 352 pages in 
around four hours, happy in 
the com pany of the likeable 
Casey and was only slightly 
disappointed by the patently 
absurd denouement 

Crichton has the ability 
not only to take you into tbe 
detailed world of air safety 


investigation, but into tbe 
fuselage of a pitching plane 
itself. With such attributes, 
who cares if the plot is 
revealed to be daft? 

In Black Box . Nicholas 
Faith has no need for 


AIRFRAME 
by Michael Crichton 

Century £16. 352 pages 


BLACK BOX 

by Nicholas Faith 

BoxtreelC/tamel 4 books. £14.99, 
192 pages 


external threats or murky 
conspiracies; the events and 
statistics listed in his litany 
of death and disaster speak 
quite scarily enough for 
themselves. 

Black Box is a cogent and 
comprehensive, if somewhat 
morally suspect attempt to 
analyse the causes of air 
disasters. Recording hideous 
crash after hideous crash, he 
teases apart the many, often 
related, factors that combine 
to bring a plane down with 
huge loss of life. 

The cover describes it as 
“the book every air traveller 
should read”. I somehow 
doubt that many copies Will 
be shifted in airport book- 


shops. Black Box is a tough, 
stodgy read, but an alarming 
one nonetheless. 

Most of Faith's data comes 
from interviews with crash- 
scene investigators - or 
“tin-kickers” - from the 
Channel 4 series Black Box, 
backed up by meticulous 
archive research. He lacks 
Crichton’s common touch, 
and in quoting many tin- 
kickers at length he tends 
to get bogged down in tech- 
nical detail and aviation 
jargon. 

Nevertheless, his true 
tales are terrifying, espe- 
cially those cases where the 
ineptitude of rescue services 
have resulted in unneces- 
sary deaths. 

Scholarly though the book 
seems to be, it’s hard to 
shake the feeling that Faith 
is in d ul g ing in a comparable 
but rather less honest form 
of voyeuristic scarification 
than Crichton, 

The distaste this engen- 
ders - after all, these deaths 
are real - is compounded by 
an unnerving strand of off- 
hand racism. While Faith is 
judicious in his condemna- 
tion of manufacturers, air- 
lines and aviation authori- 
ties all around the world, he 
tends to be more dismissive 
of the French, the Germans 
and “primitive" third world 
nations than of the British 
and Americans. 

And finally, for a book 
that concentrates so criti- 
cally on safety checks and 
attention to detail. Black 
Box is riddled with 
typographical errors. The 
fact that Faith's editors 
are obviously less meticu- 
lous than the “tin-kickers" 
does the book no favours. 


R ichard Klein is nei- 
ther a food writer 
nor a diet guru. 
Like many 
Americans — about half the 
population, according to the 
latest figures - he is way 
above his ideal weight, a 
condition he has worried 
about for most of his life. 

In that sense, he is exactly 
the kind of person the slim- 
ming industry targets with 
its hip-and-thigh diets, 
pills and exercise regimes. 
Instead of searching for a 
miracle cure, however, Klein 
has chosen to write a daring, 
lucid book about what it 
means to be fat. 

Let me be clear, he writes 
engagingly, “1 am no expert 
itX these matters. I'm a 
French professor and a 
writer. I'm only a fat lay- 
man, who is interested In 
what is happening to fat in 
the world around me and on 


An appetite 
for pleasures 
of the flesh 


Joan Smith on an entertainingly 
original anti-diet book 


me”. 

One of the things that has 
happened to fat he claims, is 
that its meaning has under- 
gone a startling reversal In 
the 20th century. For hun- 
dreds of years, fat was val- 
ued, on animals and people, 
as a signifier of health and 
plenty. Now. whether it 
comes in the form of choles- 
terol or chubby thighs, we 
shy away from it and culti- 
vate an anorexic ideal which 
would have horrified Rubens 
and Watteau. 

One of the delights of this 
book is Klein's frank admira- 
tion of the erotic pleasure he 
finds in this older, fuller 
type of female beauty. “Tbe 
chunky butts on women in 
Boucher are full of fat” he 
lists adoringly. “The fat 
of a breast, the heft and 


weight of that fat that sur- 
round s a beautifully formed 
nipple - the shape and 
roundness of that fat invites 
fondling”. 

This is true up to a point, 
but what about the health 
issue? Isn't obesity, which is 
what Klein is talking about 
for the greater part of his 
book, associated with a host 
of unpleasant diseases and 
premature mortality? 

Klein's argument is that 
these connections have been 


EAT FAT 

by Richard Klein 

Picador £15. 247 pages 


exaggerated, a section of the 
book which isn’t as convinc- 
ing as he intends it to be. 
Where he is spot-on, how- 
ever, Is in his denunciation 
of dieting. “There is abun- 
dant evidence to suggest 
that attempts to curb your 
appetite voluntarily encour- 
age the body to make fat, 
incite the impulse to binge, 
and are the precipitating 
cause of many eating disor- 
ders”.' 


The figures he quotes are 
startling; only four per cent 
of dieters manage, when 
they return to eating nor- 
mally, to keep their weight 
down. Three^uarters of diet- 
ers are actually fatter three 
years after they begin trying 
to control their weight a fig- 
ure that rises to 95 per cent 
after five years. 

Dieting, in other words, 
exacerbates the problem 
instead of alleviating it. 
(What Klein doesn’t add, but 
I have long believed to be 
true, is that dieting is a 
symptom of a disordered 
relation to food rather than 
a cure.) But even if we 
accept for a moment Klein’s 
thesis that being overweight 
causes fewer health prob- 
lems than is usually 
claimed, surely it makes peo- 
ple physically uncomfort- 
able? 

Klein himself writes viv- 
idly about how it feels to be 
fat, and the tyranny it exerts 
over his life: “I look in the 
mirror and register fat; l 
push against the sink and 
feel my paunch. I change 
clothing and notice, stand up 
and feel it bearing down, lie 


province and his slow but 
steady climb up the hierar- 
chical ladder in the CDU. 
The two achievements of 
Kohl, the successful imple- 
mentation of the dual track 
missile decision and the 
robust realisation of German 
unity, are dealt with by 
Pruys m extenso. 

Tbe strength of this book, 
however, lies in the way 
Pruys details the domestic 
politician Helmut Kohl. It is 
in Germany's arcane arena 
of domestic politics that 
Kohl is tbe undisputed ring- 
master. In the context of the 
Maastricht debate especially. 
Kohl understands that the 
199S elections will be won in 
the provincial German 
towns and not in Paris. Lon- 
don or Amsterdam. Accord- 


GEN1US OF THE 
PRESENT: A 
BIOGRAPHY OF 
HELMUT KOHL 
by Karl Hugo Pruys 

Edit inn QI Chicago $26.95. 416 
pages 


ing to Pruys. "Politics is an 
existential question for Hel- 
mut Kohl, quite literally. 
Although it is difficult to 
describe in detail, he is sort 
of like a monster who feeds 
spiritually in an ominous 
way on the substance of poli- 
tics and the people who are 
part of it. This may have 
caused some of his col- 
leagues who left him or who 
were ‘cast ofT by him to 
reach the damning conclu- 
sion that he is a cynic with- 
out parallel.” 

Pruys gives a fascinating 
and little-known account of 
the way in which Kohl has 
been controlling fiery inde- 
pendent local party bosses 
and a stubborn Bavarian 
coalition partner moulded by 
his arch rival, Franz Josef 
Strauss. Pruys describes the 
manner in which Helmut 
Kohl “steamrollers” friend 
and foe alike by telephone, 
using his little black note- 
book, which seems to con- 
tain all relevant data includ- 
ing the birthdays as well as 
the telephone numbers of 
useful people. 

Pruys also describes the 
day Kohl arrived as party 
chairman In Bonn: “Before 
Kohl sat down at his desk on 
the tenth floor of the CDU 
skyscraper in Frieduch-E- 
bert-Allee to familiarize him- 
self with his work, be first 
considered his eating habits. 
There was a cafe near the 
party headquarters where he 
could buy his strawberry 
cake and cream for DM17 
(out of his own pocket). He 
would hand the cake out to 
the secretaries in the recep- 
tion area, who were com- 
pletely unused to such jovial 
treatment of personnel”. To 
understand the politician 
Helmut Kohl is to appreciate 
“Helmut Kohl the Indul- 
gent”. 


down and sink into the 
accommodating pillows of 
my fat couch.” 

In that sense, his book is 
an agonised and not wholly 
successful attempt to pro- 
mote not so much “fat accep- 
tance", which he regards as 
a modified form of self-loath- 
ing. but the full-bodied 
appreciation of fat which 
existed in previous centu- 
ries. 

There is a slight sense of 
displacement here, as 
though Klein finds it easier 
to admire other people's 
rotund flesh, especially 
when it carries the label 
“art”, than his own. 

But his other message, 
that people would feel hap- 
pier with themselves (and 
might even be thinner) if 
they ate what they wanted, 
when they were hungry, 
instead of alternately fasting 
and bingeing, seems incon- 
testable. 

In developed countries and 
especially the US. human 
beings have lost touch with 
their appetites, leading to a 
situation where they munch 
snacks throughout the day 
instead of regular meals 
when they are hungry. Bai 
Fat is a rare attempt to 
break this habit and, unlike 
most diet books, it does it in 
a thoroughly engaging and 
original way. 
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A ndrew Scull is Professor 
of Sociology and Science 
Studies at the University 
of California. San Diego. 
He is a distinguished, scrupulous 
scholar whose book The Most Sol- 
itary of Ambitions; Madness and 
Society In Britain, 1700-1900 (Tale 
1993) was deservedly praised. 
This new book is a sequel; but 
one which approaches the subject 
from a different point of view. 
Scull and his co-authors have 
chronicled the development of 
psychiatric practice in the 
19th century by examining the 
biographies of the medical 
men who became regarded as 
leading specialists in mental 
illness. 

Before 1600, most mad individ- 
uals were either kept at home, or 
left to roam the countryside, 
along with beggars, criminals 
and other vagrants. If their fami- 
lies were able and willing to pay, 
a few were co nfin ed in small 
madhouses, cared for by doctors 
who incr easing ly claimed special 


Out of mind, out of sight 


Anthony Storr on the disturbing story behind the custodial care of the insane 


knowledge of insanity. Some of 
these places were horrific, but 
others were administered 
humanely. Until the beginning of 
the 19th century, the state played 
only a minimal role in compul- 
sory confinement. 

The Industrial Revolution, the 
establishment of capitalism and 
the growth of population led to 
the building of asylums in which 
the insane could be compulsorily 
confined. Asylums were often 
built at a considerable distance 
from the homes of the population 
they were designed to serve, 
making it expensive and difficult 
for their relatives to visit them. 
The out-of-mind were banished 
out-of-sight. 

These huge asylums became 
dumping grounds for society's 


misfits, with far too many 
patients and far too few staff for 
there to be any possibility of indi- 
vidual treatment. At the end of 
Victoria's reign, the asylums con- 
tained more than 100,000 inmat es. 
Institutions which, at mid-cen- 
tury. held fewer that 300 patients, 
had expanded to house over 1,000: 
“vast receptacles largely devoted 
to the confinement of those with- 
out hope.” 

However, the need for adminis- 
trators to organise and run asy- 
lums promoted the Idea that 
there could be specialists in 
lunacy and the medical profes- 
sion took good care that this new 
speciality should remain In their 
hands. The specialists were first 
known as "mad -doc tors", then as 
“alienists”, and finally, towards 
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officers who worked in asylums 
were doctors of poor quality. But 
there were always exceptions, 
and Scull and his colleagues have 
provided some striking examples 
of alienists who became reform- 


the end of the Victorian era, as 
“medical psychologists" or “psy- 
chiatrists". 

The custodial care of the chron- 
ically insanp was not attractive 
to ambitious doctors, and until 
well into the 1940s it remained 
true that man y of the medical 


Among them are John Conolly 
and his son-in-law Henry Maud- 
aley. Conolly was a tricky charac- 
ter. At first he supported the idea 
that no lunatic should be con- 
fined in an asylum unless danger- 
ous to himself or to others. But 
two decades later, when he 
needed to make a living from a 
private asylum, he declared that 
a huge range of eccentric and 
immoral behaviour preceded 
frank insanity and required treat- 
ment in an asylum if madness 
was to be prevented. 


His chief claim to fame is that 
while superintendent of the huge 
asylum at Hannell, he abolished 
the chains, C liffs , leg-locks and 
other methods of physical 
restraint which were then cus- 
tomarily applied to lunatics: in 
fact, the inspiration behind aboli- 
tion was a young doctor called 
Robert Gardiner Hill, who never 
received the credit due to him. 

Henry Maudsley died in 1918. 
but his name lives on. His bene- 
faction of £30,000 to the London 
County Council resulted in the 
building of the Maudsley Hospi- 
tal, which was opened in 1923 as 
an alternative to the asylum: a 
place in which acute mental Ill- 
ness could be treated early, 
research into mental illness car- 
ried out, and in which physicians 


could be trained as specialists. 
The Maudsley, together with its 
associated Institute of Psychia- 
try. is still the premier centre for 
psychiatric research and training 
in England. 

But Maudsley, although a nota- 
ble critic of asylum practice, was 
an aggressive, humourless, cyni- 
cal individual, who showed con- 
tempt for his colleagues and who 
wrote an offensive obituary of his 
father-in-law, Conolly. Maudsley 
stated that the constitutional 
inferiority of women was “a 
physiological fact”. He also 
believed in the Inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, and con- 
cluded that immoral and evil 
behaviour -in earlier generations 
caused degeneration and insanity 
In their descendants. 

- This admirable account of the 
development of psychiatry in the 
19th century provides many 
insights. One is that effective 
reformers are not the gentle, 
kindly humane individuals which 
popular myth supposes. 
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Photographs from the front fine: the Bohunlce nuclear power plant, Czechoslovakia, included In a collection of pictures published to mark a quarter of a century of Greenpeace campaigns. “Witness; 
Twenty-five Years on the Environmental Front Lina’', by Kleran Mulvaney and Mark Warford, includes an introduction by die Dalai Lama (Andre Deutsch, £20). 


Moonlit meetings with the unknown 


Jeremy Gavron on the intrepid early journeys made by two of the last great explorers 


W hat makes an 
explorer? These 
accounts of youth- 
ful adventures, a 
decade before 
Thor Heyerdahl was to sail the 
Pacific ocean on a balsa raft and 
Wilfred Thesiger was to crisscross 
the desert seas of Arabia on a 
camel, tell how two very different 
young men first set out to follow in 
no-one's footsteps - or at least no 
white footsteps. 

Thesiger couldn’t have asked for 
a more appropriate be ginning to 
the life he later chose. He was the 
first British child born in Abyssi- 
nia, where his father was the Brit- 
ish Minister. At the age of six he 
watched Ras Tafari's army pass 
below- the legation on the way to 
fight Negus Mikael, and the sight 
"made a profound impression on 
me, implanting a craving for bar- 
baric splendour, for savagery and 
colour" that grew into "a distaste 
for the dull monotony of our mod- 
ern world.” 

After Eton and a year at Oxford, 
Thesiger was invited back to Abys- 
sinia for the coronation of Ras 
Tafari as Haile Selassie, and spent 


a month hunting along the banks 
of the Awash river, north-east of 
Addis Ababa. Two years later he 
returned to search for the source of 
the Awash. 


T he Danakil Diary is 
made up of his edited 
diaries from these two 
expeditions, inter- 
spersed with letters to 
his mother. He was only 24 by the 
end of the second journey, and the 
writing here lacks the stark lyri- 
cism and considered narrative of 
Arabian Sands and The Marsh 
Arabs. 

But the Thesiger sensibility is 
already well-formed. Finally catch- 
ing up with the elusive Sultan of 
Aussa, he writes that “this moon- 
light meeting in unknown Africa 
with a savage potentate who hated 
Europeans was the realisation of 
my boyhood dreams. The know- 
ledge that somewhere in this 
neighbourhood three previous 
expeditions had been exterminated. 
th3t we were far beyond any hope 
of assistance, that even our where- 
abouts were unknown, I found 
wholly satisfying." 


In The Danakil Diary Thesiger 
marches straight-backed through 
the harshest dangers and discom- 
forts, shooting everything that 
moves and recording anything to 
do with killing or castration (a par- 
ticular interest for both the Dan- 
akil tribesmen and Thesiger), 
apparently unaware that every 
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first step he takes into his beloved 
wilderness hastens that very wil- 
derness's demise. 

Thor Heyerdahl was bom in 1914. 
only four years after Thesiger, but 
while the young Englishman was 
the last of the grand old explorers, 
the young Norwegian was one of 
the first of a new breed of more 
knowing and agonised adventur- 


ers. As the title of his book 
suggests, he was an early 
green. 

Heyerdahl's boyhood was as 
commonplace as Thesiger's was 
unusual. He grew up in a small 
coastal town near Oslo, from where 
he watched ships steaming away to 
the far reaches of the world. No 
more enamoured of the modem 
world than Thesiger - “J don't like 
machinery” he told a bemused 
schoolfellow - he was drawn not to 
barbaric savagery, but with a reli- 
gious wonder to nature, and in 
1936, at the age of 22. he set off 
with his wife. Liv, in search of 
Eden. 

The closest they could find was 
the Marquesas Islands in the South 
Pacific, and here the Heyerdahls 
arrived with scarcely more than a 
cooking pot, a machete and Liv's 
wedding dress. Sleeping in a bam- 
boo hut. living on coconuts, 
bananas and prawns they trapped 
in a stream, they were initially "as 
happy as children", hut it wasn't 
long before serpents, or rather 
giant poisonous centipedes, began 
wriggling into their paradise. 

First Christian rivalries among 


the islanders, then boils, then 
mosquitoes threatened their experi- 
ment in the good life, and finally, 
after a year, the giant centipedes 
which were slipped into their hut 
by drunken islanders persuaded 
them to leave: though not before 
the constant easterly wind on his 
bare chest had set Heyerdahl won- 
dering whether Polynesia hadn't 
been settled from South America - 
the question he would set out to 
answer on his Kon Tiki expedition. 


G reen was the Earth on 
the Seventh Day is 
part account of this 
year in the Marque- 
sas; and part environ- 
mental tract, wandering back and 
forth over a life or exploration and 
ideas. At times Heyerdahl slips 
into a fuzzy mysticism that is hard 
to digest after Thesiger’s sun-baked 
prose, but while Thesiger strides 
ahead with blinkered clarity, Hey- 
erdahl travels with his eyes and 
mind open, trying to understand, 
and wanting to use that under- 
standing to prevent the explorer 
being immediately followed by the 
exploiter. 


O n August 17 1898, 
Dr Edward Byrne 
slipped on the ice 
of the Arcturus 
glacier in the Canadian 
Rockies and fell into a cre- 
vasse. Sixty feet down, 
wedged between the cre- 
vasse walls. Byrne waited 
for rescue or death. Looking 
into the clear ice, he seemed 
to see “a pale human figure, 
with wings . . . one of them 
cracked obliquely near the 
tip. the broken pinions 
slightly detached." 


From 


Fiction/Iain Finlayson 

exploration to exploitation 


Hauled to safety by Frank 
Trask, a local expedition 
guide and entrepreneur. 
Byrne - a doctor by profes- 
sion, a botanist by avoca- 
tion, a glaciologist by aspira- 
tion - lives out a frugal life 
in the Canadian frontier 
tourist town of Jasper as the 
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medical officer of Trask’s 
company, which is pushing a 
railway through the Rockies. 

He is waiting for the natu- 
ral, inevitable melting pro- 
cess of the Arcturus glacier 
to throw up and reveal the 
reality of what he saw. or 
what perhaps was merely "a 
hitherto unknown periscoplc 
property of glacial ice." 
What surfaces, ivhat sur- 
vives. is miraculous enough. 

Icefields wears its inspira- 
tion on its sleeve: its epi- 
graph is a quotation from 
Michael Ondaatje’s Coming 
Through Slaughter: "As if 
everything in the world is 
the history of ice." There are 
references, too. in the histo- 
ricity of characters and place 
to remind the reader initially 
of Ondaatje's The English 
Patient; but Wharton is lib- 
erated rather than frozen 


into style and attitude by his 
apparent mentor. 

The glacier itself is the 
principal image and meta- 
phor: just as it slowly melts 
and recedes through the 
years, revealing its history 
and secrets, so do the char- 
acters of the novel evolve in 
their environment and make 
their impact upon it. It is a 
novel of progress - from 
exploration to exploitation 
by Trask who opens up the 
wilderness to tourism: from 
madness to maturity by 
Byrne whose quarter-cen- 
tury vigil on the glacier, 
waiting for a miracle. Is 
redeemed by an emblem of 
tenacious life after the hor- 
rors of the first world war. 

Wharton layers his novel 
like tfae strata of the glacier, 
voices, modern and mythi- 
cal. oral and written, real 


and dream, ring true and 
clear. The clean, concise 
purity of the prose bril- 
liantly refracts the complex, 
multi-faceted style of the 
narrative. Icefields was 
awarded the Grand Prize at 
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the Banff Mouutaln Book 
Festival in Canada, and the 
Commonwealth Writers 
Prize for Best First Book for 
the Canada and Caribbean 
Region in 1996. 

Alison Kennedy a Scottish 


writer whose style is as 
plain and sparkling as gran- 
ite on a clear winter’s day. 
but whose subject-matter is 
as violent, passionate and 
physical as the Scots them- 
selves. Her groat strength is 
to identify and write about 
the dysfunctional point 
between wicked energy and 
virtuous impotence. 

Original Bliss is a collec- 
tion of ten short stories and 
a novella - pit-stops in the 
vacuum or modern life, the 
void of love and the gravity- 
free zone of sex (literally in 
Made Over, Hade Out, set in 
Lhe airlock of a spacecraft) 
This is serious writing, reso- 
nant and resourceful, satiri- 
cal and sympathetic, wry 
and witty, physical and - 
occasionally - perverse. 

Alison Kennedy grounds 
herself in the pbysicality of 


Rereadings /Mark Archer 

Disraeli’s 


world 


D israeli famously 
said: “When I 
want to read a 
novel. I write 
one." Posterity has not 
shared his taste. Of the 11 
novels he published, scarcely 
any are now read. The 
exceptions are probably 
Sybil which introduced the 
term “one nation Toryism" 
into the political vocabulary, 
and Coningsby, by far the 
best, which set out to define 
what the Conservatives 
“conquered to preserve’' 
when they regained power 
from the Whigs in the 
landslide election of 1841. 

All Disraeli’s novels 
manage to mingle fiction, 
contemporary history and 
political philosophy in a 
hi g hl y idiosyncratic way. 

The questions he asks of 
conservatism as it confronts 
the modern era - the 
widened franchise, the 
growth in industrialisation 
and the rise of the urban 
poor, the spread of 
non-conformism - strike 
some interesting parallels 
with today: what, if 
anything, does' conservatism 
seek to conserve? How can 
conservatism, the political 
creed of property-owners, 
become relevant to the 
common-man? But Disraeli's 
mind was too searching to 
be satisfied with ideas, 
which Is why the “politics" 
of Coning sby is the least 
memorable thing about it 
What attracted him to 
politics was what made him 
a good novelist a fascination 
for the drama of life and the 
complexities of human 
character. 

Harry Coningsby, 
grandson and adopted heir 
of Lord Monmouth, is a 
symbol of mid-Victorian 
England's "new generation", 
although his moral 
romanticism amounts to 
little more than a 
repudiation of the chicanery 
of his political elders. 

Disraeli captures the 
atmosphere of this rotten 
borough world of provincial 
hustings and club-room 
intrigue to superb effect one 
can almost Teel the dust 
rising at the end of a sultry 
July day in Pall Mall as 
fresh election bulletins 
arrive for the crowds millin g 
outside the Carlton and 
Reform Clubs. 

Disraeli’s world, including 
the political world he 
describes, is one of passions 
and illusions. The account of 
Coning5by’s schooldays at 
Eton is full of high-spirited 
charm. "At school”, Disraeli 
writes, remembering his own 
youth, "friendship is a 
passion. It entrances the 
being; it tears the souL All 
loves of after-life can never 


bring its rapture, or its 
wretchedness.” 

In contrast Lord 
Monmouth, an aristocratic 
monster on a par with 
Proust's Baron Charius, 

“saw through everybody and 
everything.” And yet, just as 
our feelings toward people in 
real life develop and change, 
we come to like Lord 
Monmouth as much as 
Coningsby does, despite the 
fact that he disinherits his 
grandson when he refuses to 
stand against his Hated 
opponent, the Whig 
reformist manufacturer 
Sidney Minbank. For even 
an arch-cynic such as Lord 
Monmouth harbours his • 
illusions, spending his last 
days in the company of 
French actresses and clowns, 


people who let him forget . 
that “he had still in some 
degree the misfortune of 
being a responsible member 
of society." 

Disraeli’s plot, meanwhile, 
rattles along, enlivened by 
some brilliant social satire, 
conversations full of political 
and moral ideas and a 
nail-biting wifi-reading scene 
as a finale. When the 
film-makers have finished 
with Austen, Eliot and 
Trollope, they may well turn 
to Disraeli. What the “new 
generation” demands, 
Disraeli seems to suggest, is 
visionary leaders preaching 
one-nation Toryism. Thanks 
to sheer brilliance of 
personality, for instance. 
Coningsby stands for and 
wins his grandfather’s seat, 
even gaining the support of 
Milibank, whose beautiful 
daughter he marries. In 
Millbank’s paternalistic 
factories, he sees the pieties 
of conservatism worked out 
for the benefit of the 
working- man- 

“Your situation,' said 
Coningsby, looking up the 
green and silent valley, *is 
absolutely poetic,’ 

"T try sometimes to fancy,' 
said Mr. Milibank, with a 
rather fierce smile, that I 
am in the New World."* 
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Alison Kennedy; pit-stops in the vacuum of modern (He 


the body and delivers it to 
the none-too-tender fantasies 
of the mind: the resulting 
antlsyzygy, at that point 
“whaur extremes meet", is 
sexual and psychic dysfunc- 
tion struggling with 
romance, religion and real- 
ity. The rough beast of sex 
in her stories exists symbiot- 


icafiy with little parasites 
that feed on their host - the 
notions and ideas we all 
have, but which we are 
scarcely aware of when 
obsessed by the larger con- 
cept of love, are here picked 
off and identified . with an 
exquisite . attention to the 
smallest detail. 
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A successful 
marriage of 
drama and 
painting 

William Packer admires the Garrick’s 
collection, now on show at Dulwich 


A fair number of London's 
gentlemens’ clubs have 
good pictures on their 
walls. Brooks’s, for 
example, boosted by the 
collection, brought to it by the Dil- 
ettanti Society, has probably the 
most distinguished. The Arts Club 
is strong on Modem British- Even 
the Chelsea Arts Club which, con- 
trary to popular myth, has had 
over the years some respectable 
artists among its members, dis- 
plays good things. But it is the 
Garrick which has, if not quite the 
best, most certainly the most, and 
the most particular at that. 

Not that you - particularly if 
you are a woman and therefore 
barred from membership - can 
ever see them properly, hun g as 
they are all over the place. But 
then, for member and guest alike, 
that is hardly the point in a good 
club. The company and the conver- 
sation are what matter, or so those 
men behind those lurid ties will 
tell you. However, we too may now 
enjoy their riches, and without the 
necessity of a Garrick lunch. Des- 
mond Shawe-Taylor, an outsider 
like the rest of us, has been 
allowed to take his pick and carry 
it off to the Dulwich Picture Gal- 
lery. of which he is director. 

The strength of the Garrick col- 
lection is quite specific. As its very 
name declares, the club has always 
leant heavily towards the theatre 
in the sympathies of its members, 
with the law and l et t e rs as fellow- 
travellers. And it is for its paint- 
ings upon theatrical subjects and 
personalities, almost 1.000 of them, 
that its collection is famous, indeed 
unrivalled. 

The concentration goes even fur- 
ther. for though the theme has 
been continued down the years, at 
its heart lie the 235 paintings col- 
lected by the actor Charles 
Mathews- in late Georgian and 
Regency times. The works he 
acquired amount now to one of the 
major reference sources in the 
study of the English theatre In that 
period of remarkable transition. It 
is from within this Mathews period 
that Shawe-Taylor has made his 
own necessarily narrow but clear- 
ly-focused choice. 


Before such, actors as David Gar- 
rick and Charles Macklin tnnk the 
stage in the early 1740s, the con- 
ventional acting style was gentle- 
manly and artificial, the delivery 
more a declamatory reading than 
interpretive. With Garrick and 
Macklin came a manner altogether 
more natural, though rather exag- 
gerated by modem standards. This 
coincided with a shift towards nat- 
uralism In English painting , draw- 
ing its subjects upon everyday life 
- Hogarth’s morality sequences 
such as “The Rake's Progress”: 
Gainsborough setting his portrait 
subjects in the fields and lanes. 

The theatre presented a perfect 
opportunity, which was promptly 
taken up by one of the best of 
England's painters of the later-lBth 
century, the expatriate Swiss. 
Johan Zoffany. He is undoubtedly 
the star of this exhibition, as he is 
of the collection. And be set the 
pattern for other artists to follow, 
in representing actors as them- 
selves yet in the characters they 
played on stage. 

H ere, then, is his actor 
of the old school. 
David Ross playing 
Hamlet in the man-' 
ner of a gentleman- 
parson. Here is Garrick, by con- 
trast, as the cheerful old roue. Lord 
Chalkstone, refusing Aesop's offer 
of the waters of Lethe as he passes 
over into Hades, since there is 
nothing he wishes to forget Better 
stffl is the larger double portrait of 
Sophia and Robert Baddeley 
together in The Clandestine Mar- 
riage : best of all the exquisitely 
graceful full-length of Thomas 
King as Touchstone, in his comme- 
dia deU’arie motley of red, yellow, 
white and blue. 

But if Zoffany is rightly pre-emi- 
nent, others approach him, and are 
the mare interesting in the com- 
pany for being so surprising and so 
good. Samuel de Wilde in particu- 
lar clearly does not deserve the. 
obscurity in which he rests beyond 
the Garrick's walls, for all that he 
was the most prolific of all painters 
of the theatre. Here he matches 
Zoffany in exactness of observation 
and clarity of definition, and yet 



Exquisite Thomas King as Touchstone, by Zoffany 


exceeds him in mischief and gentle 
satire, catching exactly the spirit of 
the comedy. His Henry Angelo as 
Mrs Cole, the pious procuress 
whose eyes “roll up to heaven”, as 
Shawe-Taylor puts it, "in an 
expression of gin-soaked beati- 
tude”, is the very model of all pan- 
tomime dames. 

The story ends with a group of 


larger paintings by George Clint, 
again undeservedly obscure, which 
bring us somewhat forward, 
beyond the Regency into early Vic- 
torian times. Old Brummagem the 
skinflint is hoodwinked by his 
young ward's lover - all good clean 
fun. It is a show that, beside the 
obvious treats of Zoffany and other 
more familiar names, such as Law- 


rence and de Louth erbourg. leaves 
us wishing to know much more of 
such delicious obscurities brought 
to light. We can only hope there 
will be more to come. 


Dramatic Art - Theatrical Paint- 
ings from the Garrick Club: Dul- 
wich Picture Gallery, CoDege Road 
SE21. until March 16. 


A t the English 
National Opera. 
Jonathan Miller’s 
1994 production of 
Der Rosenkavalier - in 
TEngiish. much of it intelligi- 
ble - is having its first 
revival, directed this time by 
David Ritch. Of Miller’s orig- 
inal principals, only two 
returned for the re-ope ning 
night 

John Tomlinson re-created 
his elegantly lusty Baron 
Ochs, and by accident Rose- 
mary Joshua found herself 
repeating her lovely, 
thoughtful Sophie (if slightly 
too sophisticated: the girl 
has after all just emerged 
from a convent-school) when 
the intended new sweet- 
heart, Donna Brown, was 
suddenly indisposed. (Brown 
is expected to take up the 
role from tonight) 

Mill er’s gimmick for this 
production was to move 
Strauss's setting forward, 
from the lush days of Maria 
Theresa's reign to the early 


Opera/David Murray 

Strauss in the slow lane 


20th century, when anden 
regime Vienna was really on 
its uppers. Thus the Mar- 
schaUin’s palatial bedroom 
in Act 1 becomes a denuded 
mausoleum, and Faninal's 
Stadtpakns a grand interior 
with nothing in it but a 
newly unpacked painting 
and two frail little chairs. 
These trappings make no dif- 
ference to the action, which 
is practically invasion-proof: 
the story is pure theatre, 
indifferent to the decor. 

Much more severe, as I 
think, are the encroach- 
ments of operatic-musical 
fashion. David Atherton con- 
ducts a shapely, even sensi- 
tive account of the score (1 
expected less, and am suit- 
ably abashed). By the late 


1930s, however. Strauss was 
complaining that younger 
conductors took his operas 
far too slowly. 

T here is general 
agreement that Der 
Rosenkavalier - 
planned as a two- 
and-a-haff-hour KomoeUe fOr 
Musik, but uncontrollably 
expanded to three- and-a- 
quarter hours plus intervals 
- goes on too long, though 
we are ready to forgive that. 
At ENO, it takes four- and-a- 
quarter, all told. 

The excess is owed to 
heedlessly protracted senti- 
ments at the ends of the first 
and third acts. We are not 
expected to discern the tears 
behind the ironical peripe- 


ties of the comedy, oh no: 
they have to be spelled out 
for us, at molio adagio tempi 
that tax the singers to the 
limit (singers love those). 
The Marscballin’s weary, 
touching epilogue to Act 1 
goes on and on, exquisitely 
of course, and the final senti- 
mental sort-out takes for- 
ever. Has nobody considered 
the just proportions of the 
comedy? The intimate 
moments of Der Rosenkava- 
lier are not the Four Last 
Songs, nor really anything 
like them. 

The result here is to sepa- 
rate out the heartfelt 
romance from the comedy, 
which soon begins to look 
thin and silly. To mlins on’s 
preening, ebullient Ochs res- 


cues it by sheer verve, 
though the old Kalisch 
translation gives him no 
chance to reveal his countri- 
fied credentials as a back- 
woods aristocrat. He talks 
proper throughout (in the 
English, not in the original 
German), and we miss the 
force of “Mariander’s appeal 
for him, which is that "she”, 
alone in Vienna, strikes him 
as another country-person 
with whom he can at last be 
himself. 

The new Marschallin is 
Yvonne Kenny, who sang 
Sophie at the ENO 20 years 
ago - a natural progression. 
with many distinguished 
precedents. She melts beauti- 
fully, if at indulgent length 
and with matronly-saintly 


airs, scarcely connected to 
her affair with 17-year-old 
Octavlan. "He”, and "Mar- 
iandel” too, is tall Susan 
Parry, who looks perfect 
when still but gives the 
game away whenever she 
moves, unmistakably a 
woman acting a teenage boy 
- in the erotic play of Act 1, 
less like fetching 17 than 
fretful 15. In uniform for the 
later acts she cuts a likelier 
figure. 

Among the smaller roles, 
the intriguers Valzacchi and 
Annina are nicely imperson- 
ated by John Graham-Hall 
and Elizabeth Vaughan, and 
Sophie’s anxious duenna by 
Anne Heath-Watch, and Bon- 
aventura Bottone is an 
upstanding Italian Tenor. 
But Peter Sidhom's Faninal, 
daddy of Sophie, is a perfect 
model: loud, brash, funny, 
nervously obsequious and 
finally stricken. If he will 
learn the role in German as 
well, his Faninal should be 
in demand everywhere. 


F ill-Dyke is upon us. 
Not another sapphic 
outrage from the 
nation’s “pornogra- 
pber” on Channel 4 (we shall 
wf« him) but the nickname 
given to the most depressing 
month of the year. For radio 
listeners, this February 
dawns under the shadow of 
the powers that be promis- 
ing a hard look at every pro- 
gramme on Radio 4 and the 
declaration, at which we 
have learnt to groan, that it 
must not become “a 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 


Out of the dark ages 


museum”. Before the cliche 
trips so glibly off the tongue 
of mediocrities wielding 
their disporportionately 
lethal hatchets, it is as well 
to dpfinp a museum - in the 
modem, not the 19th-cen- 
tury, sense. 






ST. JOSEPH’S 
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Museums are not dusty 
repositories of out-dated 
junk hut among the great 
treasure-houses of the world. 
They conserve some of the 
rarest and most beautiful 
artefacts of civilisation in 
such a way as to continue 
giving pleasure to countless 
millions. They run activities 
for a wide public, including 
children and newcomers: 
they are educational in the 
best sense, that of broaden- 
ing horizons and expanding 
interests. 

I suspect that the arid 
mentality that regurgitates 
the word "museum” as 
shorthand for the old-fash- 
ioned and the redundant is 
more murkily passe than 
anything it seeks to con- 
demn. I urge the controller 
of Radio i to set foot in a 
museum for possibly the 
first time in his life. Yes, 
yes, we know what you 
mean; but the inability to 
express yourself except in 
knee-jerk jargon is scarcely 
an encouraging sign in those 


who administrate the 
medium of the spoken word; 
especially those entrusted 
with Radio 4, one of the last 
asylums of adult values in 

the corporation. And please 

let's hear no more equally 
knee-jerk jeers at "Middle 
England", as evinced by the 
smugly droning John Peel 
(for Instance) in Radio 
Times. After all, every 
politically correct minority 
is apparently sacrosanct, 
and cherished in artificially 
sheltered conditions that 
remind one of - ah yes. a 
museum. 

B ut then they’re a 
nun lot, the BBC. 
At a recent social 
Corporation func- 
tion, I met a World Sendee 
executive high, of colour and 
dudgeon, seemingly bitterly 
resentful of the campaign to 
save the World Service and 
the public interest it 
aroused. His attitude was 
that the service was proud of 
its historic freedom from 


government interference and 
such campaigns merely 
attracted unwelcome govern- 
ment attention. 

This was puzzling since 
most outsiders thought that 
it was government attitudes 
trickling down from above 
and interpreted by the BBC 
that bad triggered the alarm- 
bells in the first place. His 
rage against the World Ser- 
vice supporters reminded me 
of the ageing and destitute 
Mrs Patrick Campbell insult- 
ing well-wishers, memorably 
described as a sinking ship 
firing on the boats hastening 
to her rescue. 

But what of the show. Mrs 
Lincoln? Those who know 
about such things welcome 
Mark Radcliffe’s replace- 
ment of Chris Evans, mini- 
mally mourned though 
acknowledged to have wid- 
ened the boundaries of Radio 
I’s breakfast slot. Radio 3 
tempted providence with its 
Sunday Feature, The Art of 
Boredom, but came up with 
an intriguing look at bore- 


dom as a concept being a 
relatively recent phenome- 
non. the product of leisure, 
education and self-conscious- 
ness on the one hand; and 
the expectation that others 
should amuse us on the 
other. No wonder it thrives 
in an age of mass media. 

Two Arthurs, Smith and 
ScargUl. went to Havana in 
Radio 4’s Sentimental Jour- 
ney and for the first time in 
this format Smith actually 
seemed quite entertaining. I 
have never subscribed to the 
belief that ScargQl is a com- 
bined red menace/ yellow 
peril/ panto demon king. but. 
oh dear, he does seem, like 
the Bourbons whom he curi- 
ously recalls in many ways, 
to have learnt nothing, to 
have forgotten nothing. 

Radio 4's adaptation of 
Saint-Exupery's Night Flight 
in its "Classic Serial" niche 
merited the “classic" label 
more than its American pre- 
decessor, unheard of except 
by the Pulitzer committee, 
but was a one-off and not a 
seriaL Why on earth do they 
think up facile themes and 
titles for their slots if they 
then ignore them and ram 
everything in. whether it fits 
the description or not? It 
must be the result of 
museum labelling. 


Opera in I taly / William Weaver 

A brave 
stab at 
rare Verdi 


A lthough Sergio 
Escobar, the 

newly-inducted 
general manager of 

the Rome Opera, was not 
responsible for the choice of 
Verdi’S Les Vepres siciliemcs 
for the inauguration of the 
1997 season, he can take 
some credit for the largely 
successful revival of this 
rare, demanding work, 
absent from the Rome stage 
for over three decades. 

This production, 
furthermore, was the Italian 
premiere of the original 
French-language version 
presented first in Paris in 
1855; and the Teatro 
delT Opera also decided to 
give the third act ballet 
complete, adding 40 minutes 
to the performing time, 
which finally ran to over 
five hours. The result 
proved that Escobar's 
experience (he has worked 
at La Scala and in Bologna 
and Genoa) is accompanied 
by an encouraging measure 
of bravery; and the rest of 
this year's programme 
should not only be 
entertaining but also 
challenging. 

Even among Verdians 
Vepres is not a great 
favourite; but when it 
unfolds before yon on the 
stage, it is hard to resist its 
opulent, varied mixture of 
nobility and passion, colour 
and constant melodic 
invention. Some critics 
turned np their noses at the 
ballet music, but to the 
objective ear it revealed a 
graceful, elegant side of 
Verdi. And it was danced 
with surprising stylishness 
- surprising, because the 
Roman corps de ballet bas 
bad a chequered history. 

The choreography of Heinz 
Spoerii ignored the libretto 
originally followed by 
Lucien Petipa, but it was in 
the spirit of the period. 

The real star of the 
evening was the conductor 
John .Nelson. Already from 
his reading of the overture, 
it was dear that he had 
sound ideas about the work 
and how to pace it; as 
martial strains alternated 
with themes of 
heart-breaking, thwarted 
love, paternal and 
otherwise, he gauged with 
exciting sensitivity the 
dramatic, expectant pauses 
and the swelling themes. 
Despite the long evening 
ahead of him. he never 
rushed the music, hut let it 
evolve naturally. 

Verdi wrote for stars, but 
nowadays an all-star cast 
can mean a group of 
near-strangers on stage, 
milking their celebrity and 
neglecting the work at 


hand. None of Rome's 
singers was a star, and only 
one - Ferruccio Fnrlanetto 
(Procida) - bad a voice 
suited to his part, a solemn, 
grainy bass. The Httiue was 
Daniela Dessi, nnderparted, 
tentative in the fiendish 
Bolero of Act 5, bnt still 
acceptable, and in the more 
tender scenes, sweetly 
affecting. 

Her Henri was David 
Enebler, the only member of 
the cast whose French came 
naturally: the tenor 
displayed a nice ring in 
moments of tension, but 
lacked warmth and nuance. 
On opening night, the role 
of Montfort was sung by 
Paolo Coni despite 
influenza: by the third 
performance, he had bowed 
oat and Gianlnca Chingari 
generously stepped in. He 
had audible difficulty, bnt 
he made a brave stab and 
gave an idea of one of 
Verdi's complex, touching 
fathers. The smaller roles 
were well taken, and Iorio 
Zennari deserves special 
praise for his well-sung and 
soberly acted Danieli. The 
sometimes erratic chorus 
came to life at the crucial 
moments. 

F ew producers in 

recent decades have 
tried to set the 
action in 

13th-century Sicily, 
preferring as background 
the RisorgUnento (when 
Verdi composed the piece) 
or a vague period and place. 
Federico Tiezzi created, with 
designers Carlo Diappi 
(scenery) and Pasquale 
Grossi (costum esX an 
occupied country, where a 
destroyed church and piles 
of rubble suggested the 
misery of the populace. 

Even the sumptuous ball 
was given in a rococo salon 
of shattered mirrors and 
peeling walls, while the 
French governor brought 
his trunk and camp bed into 
a ruined salon. 

So, in the end, what 
impression did this welcome 
Vepres make? A flawed, but 
nevertheless stunning 
presentation of a fascinating 
near-masterpiece. It was, 
above all, a treat to hear it 
in French; even if the 
accents were mostly 
I tali ana te. the audience 
could listen to the notes 
Verdi wrote, without the 
others added to 
accommodate the 
translation, where 
bisyllables like “patrie” and 
“Henri" become clumsy 
trisyllables, “patria" and 
“Arrigo". In Verdi's 
performance history in 
Italy, this was a milestone. 


BULGARIA EMERGENCY APPEAL 


This winter Bulgaria faces its wore] 
crisis in decades*.. 

As the snow continues to fan, 

Bulgaria is In the yip of the 
fiercest winter since 1921. 

A struggling economy, 
efisastrous harvest and fuel 
shortages means that the 

Bulgarian people face a 
crisis of huge proportions. 

No one will feel the 
terrible effects more 

than Bulgaria's abandoned 
and orphaned children. 

Already malnourished and 
Inadequately cared for, this 
winter win exact a terrible -tofl- 



Yes I want to help the abandoned children of Bul garia 
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ARTS 


Evocative tales 


of two cities 


Andrew Jack admires the photography of Frank Horvat 


F ires in Channel tunnels 
aside, the centres of 
Paris and London may 
now be just three 
hours apart by rail, but 
an exhibition spanning the two 
cities demonstrates in many 
ways just how £ar apart they can 
seem. 

The black-and-white images of 
Paris-Londres. London-Paris 
1952-1962 contain a notable selec- 
tion from an innovator who 
attempted to combine photojour- 
nalism and fashion photography, 
and comes more equipped than 
most to attempt the perilous path 
of cultural comparisons. 

Bom in a part of Italy which is 
now Croatia, Prank Horvat was 
of Jewish descent, with a Hun- 
garian father and an Austrian 
mother. He was a refugee in Swit- 
zerland during the second world 
war, trained in Milan, travelled 
for two years in India, and then 
worked in London before settling 
in Paris in 1956. 

As he explains in his Introduc- 
tory essay in the exhibition cata- 
logue - his father, a doctor, 
spoke to him in German, his 
grandparents in Hungarian, 
patients in French or English, 
the servants in Serbo-Croat, and 
the carabinieri in Italian. Yet 
with all the richness of his back- 
ground, and his experience on 
assignments in different parts of 
the world, the one place where 
his adaptability fell flat was in 

En gland. 

He always felt as though he 
had “one foot on the doorstep", 
partly because he had no set of 
dreams or references of the coun- 
try, In sharp contrast to Paris. 
Yet the un edifying reason he was 
subsequently forced to relocate 
across the Channel was that the 
authorities would not grant a 
visa to his Italian fianc&e who 


had come to live with him ln : 
London. 

Not that the experience appar- 
ently left Horvat bitter towards 
Britain or its people, whom he 
describes as containing “a precar- 
ious equilibrium between conven- 
tion and eccentricity”, and who 
were usually well disposed to his 
attempts to capture them on film. 

He relates how his fashion pho- 
tographs for British magazines 
were frowned on in France, but 
those taken In Paris were always 
accepted in London, “from which 
one can Infer either the superior- 
ity of French taste or the greater 
receptiveness of En glish minds." 


A lthough Horvat had 
greater cultural affini- 
ties with Paris, he Is 
far from sentimental 
about the city, which 
he argues was nothing like his 
adolescent imagingings, and did 
not inspire passion in him, but 
rather was a place in which sen- 
suality mixed with ambition and 
interest, as - well as “a dash of 
rese n tment and a definite dose of 
lust". 

It also had the advantage, 
through a photographer's view- 
finder, of “multiple facets": in 
any direction, from any street 
corner, “details pile up in the 
frame and are repeated as if in 
mirrors, disparate but always 
harmonious. " 

There is little doubt that the 
density, variety and beauty of 
Paris is well captured in these 
photos, with the additional con- 
temporary pleasure of the lure of 
the exotic and the nostalgia of a 
past era. Almost without fail, the 
images are evocative and allur- 
ing: a chaotic Place de la Con- 
corde filled with old dtroens. 
buses and wrought-iron street- 
lamps; a calmer Champs-Elystes 


with pedestrians - weaving 
between with cars unguided by 
road markings: an aged metro 
crossing the Pont de Btr-Hakeim 
with the Eiffel tower as a back- 
drop: or a cafe In PigaDe. with 
pastis and beer in equal measure 
on the tables. 

To .this British eye, the photos 
of London are a little less evoca- 
tive, perhaps because the images 
are more familiar. But In part, 
this probably also reflects Hoar- 
vat's different experiences in the 
two capitals, with Paris becoming 
his “home" while London 
remained more alien, and 
because his photo assignments in 
each city had different objectives. 

Some of the shots seem a little 
more chchfed, albeit too tempting 
for a foreign observer to resist: 
the policeman in his conical hat 
directing traffic; the cigar-chomp- 
ing clients of the Cafe Royal in 
their dinnar jackets: and the wiz- 
ened feces in a series of East End 
market scenes. 

His photos In Paris seem to 
reveal a deeper knowledge of the 
city, capturing less usual vantage 
points, or snapping such person- 
alities as Charles Aznavour, 
Edith Piaf, Coco Chanel and 
Franco ise Sagan in unusual 
ways. 

In the UK, the subjects are gen- 
erally anonymous and the mate- 
rial more predictable. Even so, he 
manages to subvert the Inevita- 
ble shot in the City of London of 
a man in bowler hat with brolly, 
capturing him cigarette in 
mouth, attempting to retain a 
certain dignity as he runs along 
the road, trousers flaring in the 
breeze. In another example, he 
accentuates the impossibly rigid 
postures of stiff upper-lipped 
Englishmen at Windsor Castle by 
capturing a group of three, one of 
whose formality is accentuated 



One of Horvat’s post-war pioneering fashion shots, showtng fhe reaction of the butchers of the Halles to a beautiful model in their midst 


by the feet that he is wearing a 
neck brace. 

He captures the concentration 
of a boy in a street boxing con- 
test in Lambeth pulling hack his 
head to avoid a blow even as he 
shoots out with his fist; two other 
mischievous boys ogling “What 
the butler saw" In Brighton, 
while the adjacent peep machine 
offers “Parisian can-can”; and 
two women on a beach contort- 
ing themselves to. change while 
concealing all. 

Perhaps the defining character- 
istic of Horvat’s work is its 
humour, while his most notable 
contribution to post-war photog- 
raphy was in the field of feshion, 
where he used visual jokes in his 
crusade to break with the norms 


of the time, by taking models out 
of studios, and photographing 
them without wigs, make-up and 
fake smiles. 

Unlike the French photogra- 
pher Robert DoiSneau/there is no 
controversy about whether some 
of Horvat's images were posed or 
not. hib pioneering bHti was to 
engineer situations in which 
feshion models were placed in 
ordinary, surro un dings, and rtwn 
wait for the spontaneous reac- 
tions of passers-by. 

Judging by some of the models' 
expressions, they were not 
always so happy with the 
approach. There Is also an initial 
shock for the viewer at the artifi- 
cial nature of these “directed” 
fashion shots juxtaposed with 


more classic “passive” images - a 
tension, incidentally, which led 
Horvat to he criticised and alien- 
ated from many of his photqjour- 
nahst colleagues, including- Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. . - " 

- Yet these surreal photos are 
nothing if not entertaining: a 
model on the rear of open-backed 
bus surrounded by stony-faced 
commuters; or another, glass of 
wine in hand, in the old Halles 
meat market, with burly butch- 
ers around her in a mixture of 
surprise, lust and amusement 
What does not always work so 
well in the exhibition is the 
attempt to link the images of 
London and Paris together. Occa- 
sionally. it offers unexpected 
insights, such as the intertwined 


couples in St James' Park prov- 
ing they are no mare repressed 
than the Parisian lovers embrac- 
ing on the hanks ctf the Seine. 

But then, as Horvat himself 
points out, his photographs were 
taken at a time whoa. magt7i»» 
editors believed pictures 'heeded 
to be read in a sequence to teR a 
story, before people had the habit 
of “skimming". He says he would 
have found it curious in the 1950s 
to. arrange them together as the 
current exhibition does. The 
photos themselves are none the 
poorer for that. . . 


Frank Horvat: Paris-Londres, 
London-Paris. 1952-1962. 1 {us4e 
Carna valet Paris. Until Febru- 
ary 23. 


The novels of Joseph Conrad have a reputation for being unfilmable. Will the BBC’s ‘Nostromo’ prove an exception to the rule? 


As well plundered as possible 


F or more than two 
decades the FT tele- 
vision column has 
defended television's 
right to adapt - plunder, if 
you like - material from lit- 
erature. stage drama, or any 
other source, and then to be 
judged not on whether the 
original medium has been 
faithfully served, but an the 
quality of the television cre- 
ated. Joseph Conrad was a 
great story teller and Nos- 
tromo is one of his longest, 
most complicated, and, same 
would say, best books. At 
9.30 this evening BBC2 
begins a filmed adaptation, 
shown in four weekly parts, 
each of 75 minutes. If you 
stick with it through Epi- 
sodes 1 and 2 you have a 
treat in store with Episodes 
3 and 4, but some may not 
last the distance. 

All the elements of good 
television are here. The cast 
includes big names: Charles 
Gould, the four-square 
English imperialist who 
takes his bride back to the 
little South American coun- 
try where bis father died, to 
re-open the family silver 
mine, is played b; Colin 
Firth. Albert Finney plays a 
quondam Doc Holliday fig- 
ure. a self -disgusted alco- 
holic with something to 
prove. Brian Dennehy, one 
of America’s best character 
actors, is money-man Hol- 
royd; and in the title role is 
Italian film star Claudio 
Amendola. Shooting was in 
Colombia and the locations 
are beautiful, sometimes 
breathtaking. There was 
enough money to employ 
real crowds for the crowd 
scenes, and when the plot 
calls for a paddle steamer or 
a Victorian steam train you 
get the real McCoy, or some- 
thing so like it as to be indis- 
tinguishable. It is good to 
look at. 

The international nature 
of the cast might be seen as 



Under-horsed: Claudio Amendola as Nostromo 


In the end it is difficult, 
and probably wrong, to 
avoid all comparison of book 
and screen. Of course it is 
possible to judge the BBC 
version- in terms of televi- 
sion and say that, taken as a 
whole, it is a rather fine 
piece of work. However, 
• although Nostromo Is an 
adventure story, Conrad, 
even more than most writ- 
ers. is concerned not merely 
with what happens, but why. 
Human motivation is top of 
his agenda, and it is the suc- 
torial voice that conveys 
this. Open the book a few 
thriPR at random, close your 
eyes and point to the page, 
and you find passages such 
as: “And he was courageous. 
It was a corrupt courage, but 
it was as good for his pur- 
poses as the other kind*, or 
"The extraordinary develop- 
ment of the mine bad put a 
great power into his hands. 
To feel that prosperity 
always at the mercy of unin- 
telligent greed had grown 
irksome to him”. 


the inevitable corollary to 
co-production money, this 
being an Italian/Brit- 
ish/Spanish/American effort, 
but for once the flags-of-aH- 
nations element feels quite 
unexceptionable since the 
story involves Britons, Ital- 
ians, Spaniards and so an. 


T here are minor 
embarrassments, 
but not stemming 
from co-production. 
Early on Finney sometimes 
seems to be awfully busy 
Acting. Serena Scott 
Thomas, as the young Mrs 
Gould, is strikingly beautiful 
but her speech, stride, and 
entire attitude mark her out 
as a product of the late- 20 th 
century; There are occa- 
sional lapses in the script as 
when Giorgio says “Ah, you 
are looking at Garibaldi, the 
Italian hero!" presumably to 


ensure that we do not think 
it is Garibaldi the famous 
biscuit m anufacturer. 

The big difficulty, how- 
ever, is that such a large 
number of factors have to be 
set up before the plot can 
make any sense: the political 
background, Including 
church and government, the 
exploitation of people and 
resources, the complex char- 
acter of Nostromo. the 
involved web of relation- 
ships between expatriates, 
and more. This occupies 
most of the first two epi- 
sodes. and those watching 
other than Conrad lovers 
may find matters somewhat 
slow, complicated, and even 
tedious. From Episode 3 they 
will find all the action they 
want - galloping bandits, 
torture, grand theft, revolu- 
tion, the lot - but how many 
will persevere that long? 


How on earth do you con- 
vey this on the screen if, like 
99 out of 100 television peo- 
ple, you refuse to use 
voice-over? (John Mortimer 
used it superbly when he 
scripted the Granada version 
of Brideshead Revisited, but 
then Mortimer is primarily a 
writer of books). Dialogue 
and fecial expressions can do 
a little, but they are impossi- 
bly contorted compared with 
the ease and facility of third 
person narrative. The 
answer, I am afraid, is that 
while such adaptations can 
certainly make good and 
entertaining television 
drama, and all the action of 
the book can be used on 
screen, the full richness of 
human character and moti- 
vation will be missing. 


Christopher 

Dunkley 


T hree films based on 
works by Joseph 
Conrad are sched- 
uled for release this 
year The Secret Agent, Vic- 
tory and Amy Poster. Preced- 
ing these, television audi- 
ences will be treated to the 
BBC’s four-part, six-hour 
version of Nostromo, which 
begins tonight 
For an author whose 
works have a reputation for 
being “ unfilmab le" Conrad 
has attracted an enormous 
amount of cinematic atten- 
tion. Since the first adapta- 
tion, a sflent film of Victory 
in 1919, nearly 90 films have 
been made of Conrad’s 
works world-wide, reflecting 
both the truly international 
standing of this novelist and 
his enduring appeal to film- 
makers. But, with few excep- 
tions, such as Alfred Hitch- 
cock's Sabotage (1936, based 
on The Secret Agent y, Carol 
Reed's An Outcast of the 
Islands (1952) and Francis 
Ford Coppola's Apocalypse 
Now (1979; based on Heart of 
Darkness), adaptations have 
generally proved unsuccess- 
ful in their attempts to con- 
vey the complexity and the 
richness of the Conradian 
narrative. So, what is it that 
lures film-makers to Conrad 
and what is it that makes his 
narratives peculiarly resis- 
tant to film? 

The appeal of Conrad’s fic- 
tion to the film-maker lies 
both in the intensity with 
which its scenes and charac- 
ters are realised on the page, 
and in Conrad’s use of narra- 
tive techniques which, for all 
their literary sophistication, 
are remarkably akin to those 
of photography. The atten- 
tion to visual detail in the 
Conradian novel is apparent 
from the outset. For 
instance, in his very first 
novel, Almayer’s FdUy (1895), 
the eponymous dreamer's 
attempts to obliterate the 
memory of his departing 
daughter include erasing her 
footprints from the beach. 
So, crawling along on hands 
and knees, Almayer fills In 


Tales that 
are all in 
the telling 


the traces of Nina's foot- 
steps: “He piled up small 
heaps of sand, leaving 
behind him a Hub of minia- 
ture graves right down to 
the water." The visual 
impact of such a moment, 
compressing the contradic- 
tory psychological impulses 
within the character into a 
concrete image, must be 
tempting to anyone involved 
in a visual medium. 

Stylistically, too, Conrad’s 
fiction can be seen to lend 
itself to cinema. Writing in 
an age noted for its formal 
experimentation, Conrad's 
style often seems to replicate 
the techniques of film- Thus, 
in Heart of Darkness (1899). 
as Marlow, the narrator, pre- 
pares to recount his visit to 
Africa, the night-lights of the 
river traffic on the Thames 
are described as casting 
green, red and white flames 
on the water: within two 
pages, these same colours 
are recalled in the colours 
used to designate the coun- 
tries on a map of Africa that 
Marlow is studying. It is as if 
Conrad is scripting the cine- 
matic dissolve from one 
scene to the next 

But if the lure of Conrad 
has attracted film-makers, 
many of their adaptations 
have proved disappointing 
and melodramatic. In 
essence, this can be traced to 
the fine distinction between 
the tale itself and the telling 
of the tale, between the 
action and how this is pres- 
ented. Whereas film privi- 
leges dramatic action, Con- 
rad's novels emphasise such 
narrative qualities as tone, 


mood and point of view, to 
illuminate the complex and 
often contradictory motiva- 
tion for action. 

Above all, cinema has gen- 
erally proved impervious to 
the corrosive Irony .that is 
Conrad's trademark. Thus, 
version after version of The 
Secret Agent (there have 
been eight in all) has dra- 
matised in concrete detail 
the fetal stabbing of Verloc 
which the novel, reflecting 
the real status of the “secret" 
agent”, reduces to the 
shadows on the wall made 
by his wife's arm rising and 
felling. 


B ut of all of Conrad’s 
masterpieces, it is 
Nostromo (1904) 
that has most 
resisted cinematic adapta- 
tion. The SUaer Treasure, a 
silent film, released in 1926 
and of which no copies seem 
to have survived, reduced 
the novel to a simple love 
story, whilst the only other - 
attempt, David Lean’s, was 
abandoned with the direc- 
tor’s death in 199L It is thus 
with some gratitude that we 
can now welcome Alastair 
Reid’s television version of 
Nostromo. 

Conrad's subject in Nos- 
tromo is nothing less than 
history itself; the history' of 
the South American state of 
Costaguana and the role of 
the individual caught up in 
the cyclical nature of histori- 
cal forces. To this end, Con- 
rad's narrative uses time 
shifts and varying perspec- 
tives to recreate the inter- 
connectedness of historical 


moments and events. .John 
Hale’s screenplay eschews 
these chronological disrup- 
tions in favour of a linear 
narrative whose plot t pi™ 
in clarity what it loses in 
historical depth. But depth 
there is. for Reid has mas- 
tered the art of compressing 
a range of complex themes ’ 
into a single scene. 

For instance, when the 
Goulds make love hi the dis- 
used silver mine, not only 
does the moment, symboli- 
cally, precede the reopening 
of the mine, whose wealth 
will ultimately come to 
decide the fete of the prov- 
ince, but it also adumbrates 
the transfer of Charles 
Gould’s devotion from his 
wife Emilia to the mine, "as 
. he, like so many of thechar- . 
actors in the tale, becomes 
increasingly obsessed with 
material interests. 

A successful adaptation of 
Conrad must capture the 
ironic tone of the fiction - 
and Reid’s Nostromodoes. 
His various strategies for 
conveying Conrad's irony 
extend from simpte-juxtapo- 
sition - during theihabgura-- 
tion of the mine, the' image*' 
of a silver crucifix is' immedi- 
ately followed by a silver pfc , ■ 
tol - to a keen awareness of 
the viewer’s -presence . - as. 
when the snakg that-inxtiaBy - - 
seems threatening to Mrs. 
Gould turns out hot. only to . 
have already been noticed by ;' 
her but to preoccupy her less . 
than the ants attracted by 
the food she is serving. 

Serendipity, too; plays a 
part as. the horses in' -Cot 
ombia, where Nostromo was 
filmed, tend to be 'smaller 
than average, hharflriprK like 
Hernandez the Bandit, when 
mounted, tend to appear 
feintly ridiculous .— exactly 
as Conrad intended' fh^m te 
be. ■ 


Allan Simmons 





■ Allan Simmons is lecturer 
in English at the Vnioersity- 
Of Surrey and general et&or 
Of The Conradian. '■ 
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F or the. first concert 
in its Brahms cente- 
nary cycle, .the Lon- 
don Symphony 
Orchestra played its trump 
card. Anne-Sophie Mutter is 
one of the biggest draws it 
has at the Barbican and the 
Brahms Violin Concerto is 
the work for which she is 
most renowned. 

Going straight in with it 
as the opening piece of coo- 
cert number one is a bit like 
throwing open a hefty novel 
at mid-point. Where an over- 
ture might have Introduced 
the public face of Brahms, 
and each symphony holds up 
a distinct persona (Beeth- 
oven the obvious influence 
on the First, . Bach far the 
Fourth), the Violin Concerto 
simply puts Brahms the man 
in front of us like an old 
friend - no formality, no 
posturing. 


Concert/Richard F airman 


Stylish Brahms 


For Mutter, it is probably 
the central work in her rep- 
ertoire. Being reared in the 
German tradition, not to 
mention performing and 
recording the concerto with 
Karajan as long ago as 1981, 
must have instilled the 
essence oF Brahms’s spirit 
very early on. The warm 
sound she produces, with 
plenty of body to it, is near 
ideal: Mutter can make the 
music sing out with a quite 
exceptional Intensity, but 
her tone never admits the 
slightest harshness or strain. 

She has played the con- 
certo in London before, but 
this performance was not a 


copy. Mutter is continuing to 
look for new insights in the 
music, which means' an. 
Increasingly ambitious range 
of expression (from heavily 
vibrato-laden emotion at one 
extreme to a withdrawn 
thread of sound at the 
other), balanced by some 
loss of continuity. It was not, 
in fact, a very spontaneous 
performance. mainly 
because Colin Davis makes a 
solid Bra hms conductor. 
Mutter occasionally nudged 
him on a bit, but for tha 
most part used the extra 
ume to give herself freedom 
of movement. 

The Third Symphony-after 
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Tiger, Tiger, Tiger - 
the ferocious talent 

The roar of applause for the new phenomenon of the golfing 
world is deafening and far-reaching, says Derek Lawrenson 


I t was in April last year that golf 
writers wondered whether Jack 
Nicklaus had lost his grip on 

reality. Nicklaus was giving his 
annual spring address at the 
Masters when someone asked him 
about Tiger Woods, his practice 
partner that day. 

Nicklaus ’s face broke into a 
patriarchal smile. He said that Tiger 
Woods had fundamentally the 
soundest swing of any player that be 
had ever seen. Furthermore, such was 
his temperament and mental aptitude. 
Woods would win more Masters titles 
(10) than he and Arnold Palmer 
combined. 

It seemed such a preposterous 
proclamation as to be worthy of 
mockery: why stop at 10, Jack? Why 
not make it 20? Naturally, when Woods 
went on to miss the 36 hole cut there 
was more ridicule at Nicklaus’s 
expense. 

There is none now, of course. Now 
the tenor of the remark appears 
prescient, on a par indeed with the 
comment of Bobby Jones a couple of 
generations ago when witnessing a 
young Nicklaus: “He plays a game 
With Which I am not familiar " 
it is no exaggeration to say that in 
six months as a professional Woods 
has transformed his sport As Sports 
Illustrated put it “We’re no longer 
talking about a golfer, we’re talking 
about an era.” 

How does one explain the Woods 
phenomenon? After all, the game has 
seen precocious talents before, like 
Severiano Ballesteros, and there will 
never be a winner to compare with 
Nicklaus. But no one. not these two or 
Palmer or Hogan or any of the other 
great names in the sport's history, had 
quite the impact of Woods. 

Why? Because everything that golf 
lacked has been granted to this 
fresh-ccmplexioned youth with a smile 
that could light up a co almin e, in a 
game where the winners are usually in 
their mid-3Gs. he is 21; in a sport where 
every winner of every major 
championship has been white, he is 
black; in a game where the accepted 
wisdom is that one or two victories a 
season constitutes a successful year he 
has won three times in 10 US tom- 
events. 

The effect has been to broaden the 
game’s appeal Jar beyond its 
traditional boundaries. At the 
Mercedes Championship in San Diego 
last month, the cars tailed hack for 15 
miles to watch Woods play. The fact 
that the rain was coming down in 
biblical proportions and there was 
little chance of golf did not seem to 
deter anyone. Eventually play was 
abandoned for the day. Woods played 
one hole, a sudden death play-off for 
the title against his co-third round 
leader Tom Lehman. 

In 14 years* reporting on golf I have 
never seen anything like it. 1 stood on 
the tee and scanned the faces that 
lined the short 7th in numbers that 
would have graced a Ryder Cup: the 
young and the old. people who have 
been watching golf for Car longer than 
L miTfng with teenagers who three 
months ago thought it was a silly sport 
their fathers played. In every 
conversation, one word recurred, like a 
religious mantra: Tiger. Tiger. Tiger. 

Now I am writing this piece in 
Australia, where the European Tour 
has just begun. Woods is 10,000 miles 
away in Phoenix. Arizona. Yet his 
picture adorns the front cover of The 
Australian newspaper, his name is on 
the lips of every player. News filters 
through that t he showman has bad a 
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Missing a creator’s edge 

England need a first-class outside-half like Gregor Townsend, says Huw Richards 
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T here is no more 
grievous accusation 
against a proud Celt 
tTurn that of want- 
ing to be English. It carries 

implications of social pre- 
tension combined with dis- 
loyalty to deep roots and 

allegiances. 

Nobody has ever sug- 
gested that Gregor Town- 
send suffers from this afflic- 
tion. But he conk! be for* 
given if the thought crossed 
his nrind as he languished, 
wasted, at centre in Scot 
land’s pre-Christmas inter- 
nationals and their Five 
Nations opener against 
WsIgs* 

The Scottish selectors 
have seen sense and 
restored him to his best 
position of outside-hali, 
together with his most effec- 
tive partner, the 
underrated Bryan Bedpatn, 
for this afternoon's meeting 
with England at Twicken- 
ham. But for as long as the 
Scots have a highly plans* 
bie alternative ontewe-haif 
in Craig Chalmers, who won 
his 50th cap against Wales, 
unit a marked shortage of 
centres, the temptation to 
'exile Townsend to the three- 
quarters will remain- 


ft would not happen if be 
were English. They have 
five international-quality 
centres competing for two 
places - one already com- 
mitted by the choice of Phil 
de Glanvflle as captain. But 
they are searching desper- 
ately for an outside-half. 

Will Carling’s attempt to 
switch to the No 10 shirt 
earlier this season reflected 
balance. One element, 
no doubt, was the desire to 
try something new and dif- 
ferent. But Carling did not 
get where he is today with- 
out a firm grasp of rugby 
reality. As a centre, he is 
part of the fiercest selection 
battle in the England side. 
As an outside-half he could 
pursue an obvious vacancy. 

It did not quite work out 
Carling’s appearances for 
Harlequins showed that as 
an outside-half, he is still a 
terrific centre. No discredit 
to him - it is asking a bit 
much of even the most 
gifted 30 -year-oJd to master 
from scratch the demands 
and habits of the most com- 
plex position on the field. 

Carling is also aware that 
this is not a new problem. 
He recently selected his 
dream England XV, a selec- 


tion predictably and justly 
packed with stalwarts of his 
own era. But not outside- 
half. For that position he 
went bade to the Cornlsh- 
man. Richard Sharp, whose 
last Five Nations appear- 
ance was two years before 
Carling was born. 

It might be argued that 

While the 
Scots 

command the 
creative 
edge they 
can hope 

this displays an unsuspected 
sense of history - a fair case 
could be made for selecting 
Jackie Kyle for a parallel 
Irish selection or Cliff Mor- 
gan for the Welsh without 
implying that either country 
has since been devoid of 
No. 10 talent. Reality, 
though, is that England's 
pivots have not been in the 
class of the Celts. 

We should dismiss any 
notion that Englishmen are 
by some genetic quirk inca- 


pable of playing outside- 
half, liberating though this 
would be for selectors who 
are under pressure to find 
someone with a little more 
flair rather than the reliable 
chap who will kick goals, 
find touch and keep his for- 
wards happy. Paul Grayson, 
today's choice following the 
pre-Christmas traumas of 
the hapless Mike Catt, fits 
the archetype. 

England's forwards have 
ensured c o nsta n t success In 
the Five Nations champion- 
ship. They have compelled 
respect from southern hemi- 
sphere opposition but, 
totally at tire highest level, 
have rarely been able to sur- 
prise them- Give them a 
first-class creator Hke Town- 
send - or bis Scottish prede- 
cessor of a decade back, 
John Rutherford - and it 
might have been a different 
story. 

This is not certain. It is 
the way England play, as 
much as the limitations of 
those available, which has 
made their outside-halves 
look so ordinary. Their 
game has been built around 
copious, but slowly deliv- 
ered, possession and firm 
adherence to a plan based 


on control rather than indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Rob Andrew, repressing 
more attacking instincts in 
the way that cricketer John 
Emburey forwent a more 
imaginative approach to 
provide England with a nag- 
ging, negative spin bowler 
who could tie up an end, fit- 
ted this game perfectly. 

There is a strong element 
of chicken and egg in all 
this. England will struggle 
for a more expansive style 
until they find a world-class 
pivot, yet are nnlikely to 
find him until they change 
style. An uncharacteristi- 
cally imaginative leap may 
be required. 

In this regard, it is too 
bad that England have 
decided not to risk Alex 
King of Wasps at outside- 
half today. He is not neces- 
sarily the answer but we 
know that the alternatives 
tried so far, for all Gray- 
son’s cool under pressure, 
are not. 

In the meantime, those 
who prize the uncertainty of 
the Five Nations can give 
thanks for England's half- 
back uncertainties. Their 
pack, three-quarters and 
fall-back all appear superior 


hole-in-one, his second in four months 
as a pro. One hundred thousand people 
turned up to witness it 

How does a young man cope with 
such equanimity the messianic fervour 
his gifts have brought? Because his 
whole life was preparation for it His 
father Earl, a Green Beret in Vietnam, 
spent 21 years instilling- into his son a 
self-belief so complete it most be 
terrifying to stand opposite him in 
competition. 

It is quite a story: of how Earl Woods 
watched his best friend, nicknamed 
Tiger on account of his fighting skills, 
succumb to a sniper's bullet in 
Vietnam; how when he returned to the 
US with his Thai bride, Kultida, he 
gave his new-born son his friend’s 
nickname, and then set about ensuring 
that he lived up to it. 

No two parents could be more suited 
to producing a prodigal Earl taught 
his son the thin gs that steal a man ’s 
heart when he spends three years in 
the jungle; Kultida passed on the 
serene wisdom or the Buddhist 
religion. 

There is a wonderful story of Earl 

T believe that 
Tiger will do 
more than 
any man in 
history to 
change the 
course of 
humanity' 

strapping his son into a high chair at 
six months old while he hits golf balls; 
there is a photograph of Woods, aged 
five, already armed with a complete 
golf swing. Earl Woods told Sports 
Illustrated recently: “I believe that 
Tiger will do more than any man in 
history to change the course of 
humanity." You could say he has high 
hopes for his son. 

Woods may certainly do more than 
any man to change the course of 
golfing history. Already he has . . 
rewritten amateur lore. He was barely 
into his teenage years when he started 
winning national titles. At 20 he 
became the first golfer to win the US 
amateur title three years in a row. 

When he turned pro last August, the 
possibilities were clearly immense. 
There was not an equipment 
manufacturer nor clothing 
conglomerate which did not join the 
queue to sign him. In the end. he 
signed for Titleist and Nike, 
respectively. The combined bill for 
these two companies before Woods had 
hit a shot was $60m. 

To put into perspective the $40m 
over five years in basic salary that 
Nike paid, the biggest contract any 
golfer had previously earned was that 
given to Greg Norman by Reebok. 

That came to S2-5m a year. 

Naturally, there ware some who did 
not share the faith of NIke’s chief 
executive Phil Knight. The company’s 
share price even fell a couple of points 
amid concern that they had paid over 
the odds. Knight’s response? “Watch 
this kid go. He is going to do for golf 
what Michael Jordan did for 
basketball." 

NIke’s first Woods advertisement 
was typically provocative, playing the 
race card. "There are still some 
country clubs in America that are not 


ready for me, owing to my colour. Are 
you ready for me?” A conservative 
game threw up its arms in horror, 
probably because the spirit of the 
remark was true. 

Just as the maelstrom of criticism 
reached its apex. Woods, in only his 
fourth start, won his first pro 
tournament A fortnight later he won 
again, the Disney Classic, an apposite 
title for this fantastical Journey. All 
criticism was buried, all scepticism at 
the hype shelved. In the US, being a 
winner overrides anything. Even the 
country club set were besotted. 

Two days short of his 21 st birthday, 
on December 28, Sports Illustrated 
named Woods their Sportsman of the 
Year. Now it was the turn of 
supporters of the athlete Michael 
Johnson, the boxer Evander Holyfield, 
and the basketball player Michael 
Jordan to be outraged. Surely 1996 was 
their man’s year? Possibly it was 
Jordan himself who assuaged them. He 
was asked whether he had any heroes. 
“Only one," he said. “Tiger Woods." 

Hie Woods/Nike roadshow travels to 
Bangkok next week for a tournament 
that is totally meaningless in golf 
terms, but because Woods is in 
attendance has become a big media 
event Woods playing golf in his 
mother’s birthplace has already been 
lined up for a cover story in Sports 
Illustrated. 

In time the Woods era may well be 
remembered for introducing the game 
to the computer generation; to 
inner-city blacks who hitherto rarely 
looked beyond a basketball court; for 
rewriting the record books; heck, who 
knows, perhaps chang in g humanity. 

But what be has bequeathed the 
sport in the short term is the thrill of 
victory. No longer are America's 
young players satisfied with one win 
each season. The talented 26-year-old 
left-hander Phfl Mlckelson. who won 
four times last year and 51.7m, 
described his season as “good but not 
special". 

Now the big championships beckon, 
the ultimate test of a golfer’s art such 
has been Woods' impact it will be 
something of a surprise if he does not 
win one this season. 

The evidence came on that 
California day last month, and Woods’ 
one hole play-off against the Open 
champion. Lehman. 

Who would you vouch for? The 
veteran who had shown his mettle 
under more nerve-wracking occasions, 
or the willowy youth who hits the ball 
30 yards beyond anyone but whose 
ability in that department had been 
neutered on this occasion owing to it 
being a short hole? 

TAhman went first. The Open 
champion, the US Tour’s player of the 
year in 1996, struck a shot that would 
have embarrassed a mid-handicapper. 

It finished in the water that fronted 
the putting surface. 

"All Woods has to do Is aim for the 
middle of the green.” said the 
television commentator Peter Alliss. 
True enoug h . But if Woods was the 
sort of player who aimed for the 
middle of a green there would not have 
been countless thousands of people 
prepared to put up with such wretched 
conditions. 

Woods’ six iron arced high into the 
sky before pitching 2ft from the hole. It 
checked before spinning back to Bin 
from the cup. The roar was 
tumultuous, a sport embracing a talent 
that comes along once every lifetime. 

"I might have been the player of last 
year,” said Lehman. “But Woods is the 
player of the next two decades." 



Carting's choke: Richard Sharp, the Comtshman, is m the former En^and captain's dream XV saameha 


to Scotland. But while the 
Scots command the edge in 
creativity and imagination - 
qualities that keep an oppo- 
nent guessing and apprehen- 
sive - provided by Redpath 
and Townsend, they can 
hope. 

Even greater hope will be 
in evidence at Cardiff where 
Wales, fresh from their best 


five minutes in 20 years - 
the Mnrrayfieid explosion 
which brought them as 
many tries as England man- 
aged in the whole of last 
year’s championship - play 
Ireland. Victory over Scot- 
land vindicated coach Kevin 
Bowring in his preference 
for an expansive style based 
around the brilliantly 


unpredictable Arwel 
Thomas at outside-half and 
a clutch of recalled former 
rugby league players. 

After disposing of a 12- 
year Mnrrayfieid jinx, they 
take on their 14-year Irish 
one at Cardiff. En gland may 
be the likeliest champions, 
but Cardiff is where the 
entertainment should be. 
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How to Spend It 


Fashion 


It is the quirky 
cardigan 
for spring 

Karen Wheeler says renew the colour 
palette and go for cropped styles 


T he cardigan is set 
to be one of 
spring's most 
irresistible fash- 
ion buys. But this 
is not the season to play safe 
and opt for something clas- 
sic. The sensible cardigan - 
In plain beige, black or navy 
- has been eclipsed by a 
more striking genre: the 
quirky cardigan. 

Following the success of 
the tw inset last year, the 
cardigan has become a fash- 
ion item in its own right 
The latest styles are 
designed to catch the eye 
with contrasting fake fur col- 
lars, rainbow stripes or 
vibrant check or Argyle pat- 
terns. 

Moreover, with a little 
fine-tuning and a fresh col- 
our palette, by t rimming a 
few inches from the propor- 
tions and offering a wonder- 
ful array of colours, design- 
ers have turned a normally 
mundane item into some- 
thing exciting. 

At Liberty, Angela Quain- 
trell, the senior fashion 
buyer, says: The cardigan is 
one of the key items for 
spring. T hink of the small. 
fitted, 1940s shape, which 
Marion Foale made her own, 
reinterpreted in beautiful 
colours - pale green, lilac, 
lavender blue or rose pink." 
As she points out, it is the 
obvious thing to wear with 
spring’s floaty, feminine 
clothing. 

Much of the new life 
injected into the age-old 
standby of every matron's 
wardrobe is due to the Ital- 
ian designer Anna MolinarL 
Last season she showed an 
unlikely mix of cute, cropped 
styles with fake fur collars 
worn over fragile, floral 
print dresses - an eccentric 
look which has captured the 
imagination of others. 

Clements Ribeiro. mean- 
while, has revolutionised the 
traditional approach to cash- 
mere design with cardigans 
in modem sh a pes and clash- 
ing bands of colour. Design- 
ers had fought shy of doing 
anything too bold or too 
fashionable with such an 
expensive commodity as 
cashmere but where the 
British duo have led. many 
others have followed. 

The cardigan is part of the 
trend for soft, easy dressing. 
Fluid jerseys and knitted 
fabrics have been replacing 
stiff, wool worsteds for some 
time and the short, neat car- 
digan worn with a tailored 
skirt and heels makes a 
more modem alternative to 
the suit. 


There is another practical 
reason for the current crop 
of cardigans - and that Is to 
make this season's sheer and 
semi-sheer clothing more 
modest 

The mood was set at the 
Alberta Ferretti show where 
short, lacy cardigans in neu- 
tral colours were worn over 
sheer, floaty dresses, while 
delicate, cobwebby knits 
were layered over wispy 
chiffon layers at Dolce & 
Gabbana. 

Even if you have ruled out 
the possibility of wearing 
transparent clothing, some 
kind of cover-up is still 
essential given the ala rming 
number of camisole tops, 
slip dresses suspended from 
shoe string straps and one- 
shoulder necklines soon to 
be unveiled for spring. 

“Crochet-effect cardigans 
look lovely with see-through, 
floral dresses,” says designer 
Edina Ronay, whose delicate 
hand-knitted cardigans 
reflect the trend perfectly. 
They also slide easily from 
day into evening - just add a 
necklace and you are fine for 
dinn er." Moreover, as Ronay 
points out, hand-knitted car- 
digans last for years and sel- 
dom date, because they do 
not have lapels or shoulder 
pads. 

Ballet-style wrapover car- 
digans look good teamed 
With spring's fe mini ne, 
empire line dresses, bias-cut 
skirts and handkerchief 
hemlines. Skinny rib cardi- 
gans are also prevalent Jig- 
saw has V-neck styles in 
pretty spring colours while 
Alberta Ferretti 's subtly col- 
oured blush pink or lavender 
blue ribbed cardigan and 
sleeveless roll neck in a 
wool/silk mix is among the 
most luxurious. 

Some versions are so 
finely knitted that they 
behave almost like T-shirts 
and are very alluring. The 
silky knit cardigans with 
Spandex (£430) in bright 
pink or turquoise in Ralph 
Lauren's cruise collection, 
for example, are thin enough 
to be worn on their own 
instead of a T-shirt - with 
the right underp innings . 

Watch out, too, for the 
advent of the cocktail cardi- 
gan featuring delicate open- 
work effects. Styles include a 
cropped, glittery gold V-neck 



cardi with short sleeves 
(£205) by Marai from 
Browns, or Edina Ronay’s 
delicate lacy cropped cardi- 
gan in black. 

Browns has some of the 
most irresistible cardigans 
in pretty colours by Italian 
label Practico. Neat little 
cashmere crew necks (£415) 
in bright cornflower blue or 
pale pistachio green can 
either be worn on their own 
or with matching, cropped 
V-neck sweaters for an ultra- 
modern take on the twin- 
set. 

To ensure that the look is 
really modem, it is impor- 
tant that your outfit 
maka; the right fashion ref- 
erences elsewhere. These 
include a pair of high-heels - 
slingbacks or peep-toe shoes 
with flared heels are ideal 
since flats will look com- 
pletely wrong - and perhaps 
some antique-looking jewel- 
lery. 

Finally, although multi- 
coloured diamonds. Argyles 
and rainbow stripes are all 
very fashionable, there are 
exceptions to the rule and 
any thing too fussy - or feat- 
uring ducks, sheep or other 
farmyard animals knitted in 
neat rows - remains the 
province of the breakfast TV 
presenter. 


(Clockwise from top left) 

□ Navy cardigan with turquoise 
fake fur collar, £360, from a 
selection at Anna MoKnari, 11 Old 
Bond Street, London W1 (tel: 
0171-493 4872). A striking version 
by an influential designer whose 
cardigans have been widely 
copied on the high street 

□ Lilac ballet wrap cardigan in 
pure cashmere, £179, from Brora, 


344 Kings Road, London SW3 
(tel: 0171-352 3697). 

Popular for spring, the wrapover 
cardigan works weD with the 
season's ultra-feminine, 
empire-line dress. 

□ Striped cashmere canfigan, 
£312, and tank top, £260, by 
Clements Ribeiro. Stockists tel: 
0171-409 7719. The ‘must-have’ 
cardigan of the season for the 


fashion pack is dements Ribera's 
colourful, striped cashmere 
version. 

□ Pale blue Argyle cropped 
cardigan, £81.75, by John 
Smedley. Stockists tel 0171-580 
5075; mall order 01629-534331. 
Argyle is one of the most popular 
patterns. Choose a cropped or 
short sleeved style for a modem 
look. 


□ Lavender rfobed twinset in 80/ 
20 wool/sflk, £440, by Alberta 
Ferretti, from Browns, 23-27 South 
Motion Street, London W1. 

(W: 0171-491 7833). 

Delicately coloured twinset 
designed to be worn with spring's 
chiffon skirts but would work 
equally well with a simple, ta&ored 
skirt for the office. Also available 
in blush pink. 

Drawings by David Downton 



J ohn Hammond's large 
Edwardian house in 
north London is littered 
with assorted items of 
furniture that look Uke 
musical instruments. 

There are cello-shaped 
tables, saxophone-shaped 
compact disc storage units, 
bookshelves in the shape of 
a double bass, and lamp 
bases and shades enveloped 
in old sheet music 
Perhaps the most unusual 
item is a lavatory seat 
shaped like a viola. 

Hammond, a keen amateur 
pianist and dr umm er, finds 
the smallest room in the 
house a convenient place for 
composing. What, therefore, 
could be more sensible than 
an extra wide seat shaped 
like a stringed instrument to 
aid the creative process? 

“Some people think com- 
posing on the loo is beneath 
them." he says. 

“My view was that nobody 
had changed the shape of 
the lavatory seat for many 
years and here was a design 
that would be comfortable.” 


In tune with house furniture 

Clive Fewins discovers musical chairs, tables, lavatory seats, lamp bases . . . with a difference 


The lavatory seat - it is 
made of cherry wood with 
string detailing on the lid - 
is priced at £155 and is one 
of the best-selling lines of 
Hammond's London-based 
company. Instrumental Fur- 
niture. 

Canadian-born Hamm ond, 
41, who worked as an adver- 
tising executive before com- 
ing to this country, hit on 
the idea for the business 
when working for a relative 
of his wife who makes 
stringed instruments. 

“My wife Rebecca is a pro- 
fessional cellist so we are 
both into music,” he says. 
“When our children were 
very small we realised that 
for safety reasons we would 
have to stop using the big 
mirror mounted on short 
legs that had been oar coffee 
table. One day in the work- 






I nsp irational furniture: the lavatory seat shaped like a viola, ceBo-cum-coffee table and double-bass shelving 


sbop 1 thought of the idea of 
a cello-shaped coffee table. 
The other designs - they are 
nearly all by Rebecca or 
myself - followed quite nat- 
urally." 


There are now 35 lines in 
the Instrumental Furniture 
collection. After four years 
they are beginning to sell 
abroad - mainly in Japan 
where a larger version of the 


double bass shelving is used 
as a display uni t in a fhain 
of Tokyo-based music shops. 

In this country, Ham- 
mond's products are found 
mainly in music shops. 


though he Is seeking other 
high street outlets. Most 
sales are from his home in 
Queen’s Park. 

The most expensive item 
In the range is a storage unit 


in the shape of a 2ft-higb, 
mini-grand grand piano. a ‘I 
only made one and I soon 
sold it - to an Iranian lady 
who came with her daughter 
and gave me a cheque for 
£2,100," Hammond says. 

Apart from the lamp 
s hades, waste paper baskets 
and mini-chests of drawers, 
all covered in old sheet 
music, Hammond no longer 
has any part in the manufac- 
turing process. He makes the 
former when the occasion 
demands, on the dining 
room table, with Rebecca 
and two sons assisting. 

Hammond can al so cover 
old chairs to order using the 
same process. 

All the metal items are 
made by a 20-stone Essex- 
based blacksmith known 

simply as “Tiny”. 

He is the most amnting 


man. He does the musical 
note coat-hangers, and light 
pulls, treble and base clef 
flower potholders, bass clef 
candle holders, three note 
ha nging baskets and French 
bora flower potholders all on 
his own," Hammond says. 

The- most popular items 
are the coat-hangers. The 
plastic versions come in 
boxed sets of four 4«TAmnt 
designs comprising 10 hooks 
and sell at £14^5. The metal 
versions cost £5950. The vio- 
lin and guitar-shaped chop- 
ping boards, priced £28 and 
£34 respectively, . are also 
good sellers. 

Apart from the loo seats, 
the most popular of the more 
expensive items are the cello 
tables. In ash. mahogany ur 
walnut they cost from £850 
to £990, but Hammond has 
just introduced a veneered 
version in medium ■ density 
fibreboard at £395. 

■ Instrumental Furniture, 
128 Brondesbury VOlas, Lon- 
don NW6 6AE, teL- 0171-328 
0058. 
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Joie de vivre 
in a designer 
tea cup 

There is nothing neutral about Christian Lacroix’s 
latest range, says Lucia van der Post 

F oUowersof Chris- table, the tradition of shar- such a rich, colourful and 
nan Lacroix know lug a meal and the care in joyful collection has to be 
that where other preparing it are rites that to somebody at whose table 
designers go in for this day have a deep mean- you would love to eat, to gos- 

reflned ennri tncto li» i hi>. tv. i.ki. _z_ i. v 




F ollowers or Chris- 
tian Lacroix know 
that where other 
designers go in for 
refined good taste, 
for understatement, for neu- 
tral palettes and streamlined 
shapes, that is not his way. 
He is the man for theatre, 
for rich historical allusion, 
for costume and for colour. 

He inhabits a uniquely 
imaginative world which 
fashion commentators 
ascribe to his upbringing in 
Arles in southern France - 
an area with a strong and 
rich history of its own. Oiled 
with gypsy influences, with 
dark tales of religious dis- 
sension and gallantry, with 
bull-fighting, traditional 
dancing, Gallo-Roman ruins 
and relics. 

Certainly, he ascribes his 
interest in his latest project 
- a range of tableware 
including china, serving 
pieces, linen and glasses - to 
his Mediterranean roots. 
“For the Mediterranean man 
that I am,” he writes, "the 


table, the tradition of shar- 
ing a meal and the care in 
preparing it are rites that to 
this day have a deep mean- 
ing. I like the strangest table 
settings, even mix-matched 
sets.” 

Christofle. the distin- 
guished French company 
which describes itself as 
being involved in "tous les 
arts de la table que les arts de 
la table *’ (loosely translated 
as "all the arts of the table 
and nothing but the arts of 
the table"), Is to be congrat- 
ulated for giving him the 
free rein which Lacroix has 
so obviously enjoyed. 

Here is clearly quintessen- 
tial Lacroix, unimpeded by 
the fashionable dictats that 
grand brand names are 
prone to impose upon their 
designers - “re-interpreting 
archive designs, designing 
within the spirit of the 
house”, et al. 

What comes out above all 
from this new collection is a 
sense of sheer joie de more - 
anybody who could produce 
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Hie table (men comes in a range of glorious colours 


such a rich, colourful and 
joyful collection has to be 
somebody at whose table 
you would love to rat, to gos- 
sip, to laugh. 

Lacroix does not go in for 
-the exquisite sophistication 
of neutrals and subtle 
shades of white and cream - 
here there are bursts of col- 
our ranging from deep 
crushed raspberry pink for 
some of the tablecloths to a 
table set with a whole range 
of sugar almond colours 
(pale green, pastel blue, 
lemon yellow, lipstick pink). 
There are tea glasses in 
grass green, sky blue, rasp- 
berry pink and egg-yolk 
yellow. 

There are rich damask 
cloths in the same sugar- 
almond colours of blue, let- 
tuce green, pink and white 
(for the classicists). There is 
an old-fashioned porcelain 
tea-set (Follementl. sporting 
that pink for which Limoges 
is famous, as well as some 
whacky pieces of silverware 
with handles sculpted like 
passementerie. 

Lacroix has never minded 
acknowledging his debt to 
the past - many of his stron- 
gest influences have been 
flea-market finds from the 
bazaars of the world, rang- 
ing from the Sunday market 
In Arles to London's Porto- 
bello Road. 

Just as his fashion Is enliv- 
ened by a cross-fertilisation 
of ideas and influences, by 
historical references and 
images, so too is his table- 
ware. All these are filtered 
through the energetic 
Lacroix eye and emerge in 
concrete form in his fashion 
and now in his tableware. 

Take the carnation, an 
image that could be kitsch 
or cloying in less expert 
hands. Lacroix uses it 
trompe-l’oeil fashion on 
fabric (for tablecloths and 
napkins) as well as on Lim- 
oges china (for the tea set 
ashtrays, bonbomu&res, tart 
plates, coffee pots and the 
like). More trompe-l'oeil is 
apparent in printed lace 
tablecloths, which echo the 
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Pieces from the Foltement collection in blush pink 
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Crystal goblets in pink, blue, green and yellow 



The table setting manages to be both light-hearted and luxurious 


world of haute couture with 
images of delicate hand- 
made lace backed by 
linen. 

And yet more references to 
the world of haute couture 
appear in the plates in the 
Souvenir-Souvenir collection 
of china These feature draw- 
ings by Lacroix which seem 
to represent themes his fans 
know so well - the theatre, 
bullfighting, the ISth cen- 
tury, the heart and the 
sun. 

He draws from all ages - 
Victorian (its prissy refine- 
ment is echoed in the Lim- 
oges tea-set), the 18th cen- 
tury (for his formal damask 
tablecloths), modern times 
for his trompe-l’oeil table- 
ware. 

Lacroix has never been 
one for rigid rules and when 


his new collection was 
unveiled in the august 
salons of the Grand Hotel in 
Paris he did so in a refresh- 
ingly carefree manner. 

The best of the table set- 
tings - a table covered with 
a lettuce green damask 
undercJoth, a white over- 
cloth and then set with his 
Foltement dinner service in a 
mix of the sugar-almond col- 
ours and different coloured 
tea-glasses - managed to be 
both light-hearted and luxu- 
rious. It was light-hearted in 
its relaxed attitude to mixing 


and matching colours but 
luxurious in the use of high- 
quality fabrics such as dam- 
ask and finest Limoges and 
Christofle crystal. 

It was given a modern 
edge by teaming the table 
with white painted chairs 
upholstered in brightly col- 
oured vinyl but grandeur 
was added with an antique 
chandelier above the table. 

All this may make the 
wares sound more expensive 
than they are. They are not 
outrageous - a boxed set of 
two Limoges cups and sau- 


cers. for instance, will be 
about £69. Beautiful damask 
tablecloths with an all over 
self-pattern in pastel shades, 
as well as white, will start at 
£97. The cut-glass tea-glasses 
in stunning shades will be 
about £62 each. 

Though many designers - 
Ralph Lauren, Versace. 
Kenzo, Romeo Gigli and 
Donna Karan - have cot- 
toned on to the notion of 
providing already faithful 
customers with yet more 
labelled wares (“lifestyle” 
products) on which to spend 


their money, few seem to 
have done it in so whole- 
hearted and personal a way. 

Looking at this new collec- 
tion it seems evident that it 
is authentic Lacroix - In 
other words, if you like the 
clothes you will love the 
tableware. 

■ The Lacroix tableware col- 
lection will be on sale in the 
china department of Hotrods 
of Knightsbridge, London 
SWl, and at Christofle, 10 
Hanover Street. London Wl, 
from mid-March. 
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Brocante from the UK 

Lucia van der Post discovers an evocative range of furnishings 


I s It an illusion or is it 
authentic Provencal 
brocante? Or could it 
simply be that that par- 
ticularly enchanting chair 
you saw in a smart home 
interiors magazine or that 
slightly battered but oh, so 
perfect armoire. was found 
at Grand Illusions? 

Grand Illusions has devel- 
oped a unique line of almost 
instantly available and 
accessible furniture and fur- 
nishing accessories that look 
as if they have just been dis- 
covered tucked away in a 
French village. Only the 


especially cynical or experi- 
enced eye would guess that 
it is all being made in the 
north of England to the 
designs of the two English 
owners of Grand Illusions. 

Part of the reason the fur- 
niture looks so authentically 
scruffy is that it is made 
from timbers and joists that 
are genuinely old. All of it is 
more than 100 years old and 
it comes from houses and 
buildings in the north. The 
paint techniques are spe- 
cially designed to make sure 
that no piece ever looks as if 
it had just emerged shin- 
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ingly new from some high- 
tech emporium. 

We are, you will have 
gathered, talking romantic 
here. This is not furniture 
for those who are addicted to 
Tom Dixon and Ron Arad, 
whose idea of furnishing a 
house revolves around 
experimentation and bold 
new materials. The whole 
collection - besides furni- 
ture, there are accessories of 
all scats - has been, in the 
words of one of the owners. 
Nick Ronald, “truly, madly, 
deeply inspired by France, or 
to be more accurate. French 
Country Style”. 

It reeks of a certain nostal- 
gic for ways of life that are 
fast vanishing even in La 
France Prcfonde, but that it 
has great charm it is hard to 
dispute. 

If you have despaired of 
finding a traditions] armoire, 
if you have long wanted a 
proper old-fashioned house- 
keeper’s cupboard or a Love 
Seat a la Monet, then you 
will find these pieces in 
Grand Illusions’ mail order 
catalogue. 

The prices seem extraordi- 
narily reasonable - pieces 
such as Monet’s Love Seat If 
found in a genuine antique 
shop, would sell for more 
than twice the sum that 
Grand Illusions is selling it 
for (£325). The housekeeper’s 
cupboard (a bottom cup- 
board with doors and upper 
cupboard with four shelves 
with either wired or glazed 
doors) sells for £660 if in bare 


wood or £795 if painted. 

Monet's dining chairs 
(copies of those from his 
house at Giverney) are £100 
each (in bare wood). All the 
furniture can be bought 
either in bare wood or 
painted in one of 34 colours 
(all traditional colours made 
from earth pigments and 
china clay which emulate 
the flat milk paints of the 
19th century). 

One of the most popular 
lines with those who work at 
home and dislike the high- 
tech look of much home 
office furniture are pieces 
that Grand Illusions has 
designed to have the practi- 
cal function required (filing 
cabinets, desks and the like) 
but to look like domestic fur- 
niture. There are drawer 
plan chests, pedestal desks, 
drawer organisers and filing 
cabinets in either plain wood 
or painted with the colour- 
ageing technique and fin- 
ished with “antiqued" han- 
dles and other fittings. 

The accessories include 
stripy blue and white china, 
countrified urns, candles 
and garden appurtenances, 
rustic pottery and the 
like. 

■ Delivery of the furniture 
usually takes about four 
weeks. The catalogue is avail- 
able for £1 from Grand Illu- 
sions, 2-4 Crown Road, St 
Margarets, Twickenham. 
Middlesex TW1 3EE (Tel: 
0181-744 1046: fax: 0181- 
744 2017). 
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Destined for others to imitate, 
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Hou*****-* cupboard *n«d =r ao«): painted £7» 


The >H~C Asprty h oi: Collection. Stunting single stone diaumnri n:,n s srt in j -S’ carat yellow or :i «„/rf 
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Monet’s tows seat: waxed £360, painted M25 
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Elegance makes a comeback: the SI 75m project wfil transform the 84-year-okl Beaux Arts landmark Mo a venue for New Yorkers, tourists and commuters to shop, drink and eat in 
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Destination Grand Central 


New York's imposing station is being turned into a place to linger, says Alan Ponsford 


I t was probably nostal- 
gia, but maybe just 
force of habit, that 
made me turn off Lex- 
ington Avenue into 
Grand Central. 

On such rainy mornings 
long gone by, when I lived 
on First Avenue and worked 
on Fifth, I would, en route 
from the former to the latter, 
cut through the sanctuary of 
New York's imposing main 
station to escape several 
blocks of slushy sidewalks. 

But now, surprise, sur- 
prise. What was going on? 
There should have been graf- 
fiti proclaiming “Christo was 
here". For it seemed the 
unconventional Bulgarian 
artist had moved on from 
the Reichstag and Pont Neuf 
to wrapping another of the 
world's most famous edi- 
fices. 

The lofty main concourse 
had been turned into a giant 
marquee, its walls shrouded 


top to floor, its 120ft ceiling 
hidden behind layers of poly- 
ester. nets and ducts. Most 
of the clutter of shops had 
been tom out. Yet still the 
600,000 people, half of them 
commuters, who use the ter- 
minal daily continued to 
scuttle unimpeded in all 
directions. 

What is happening around 
and above them is the trans- 
formation of Grand Central 
from just a place to hurry 
through into one to linger in 
and admire. The $l75m revit- 
alisation project aims by 
next year to develop the 84- 
year-old Beaux Arts land- 
mark building into a venue 
for New Yorkers and tourists 
to meet, eat, drink and shop, 
as well as greatly improving 
the lot of train and subway 
travellers. 

Already the old waiting 
room has been given back its 
former ornate elegance, 
which had faded as long- 


haul trains transferred to 
Penn Station and homeless 
drifters moved in. Beneath 
its glirterlnff chandeliers the 
tall, handsome room is now 
the scene of seasonal mar- 
kets, exhibitions and fancy 
dinn ers. 

Cafes, bars 
and shops 
will offer 
quick service 
and relaxing 
meeting areas 

But the most striking 
revitalisation will be in the 
main concourse. It will give 
the heart of the city a splen- 
did new covered piazza. 

Behind those massive 
drapes, it is being ringed on 
three sides by balconies to 


house four up-market restau- 
rants. They will be open- 
sided so that diners will look 
down on to the thronged 
Tennessee marble floor and 
up to the restored celestial 
ceiling. 

Ten workers are spending 
eight months on a moving 
gantry reclaiming the ceil- 
ing’s mural of zodiac signs 
and constellations, which 
include 2,500 gold stars 
against a cerulean blue back- 
ground. 

At the east (Lexington 
Avenue) end of the con- 
course the grand monumen- 
tal staircase originally 
planned but not built will 
now be added. Seemingly a 
mirror image of the one at 
the opposite (Vanderbilt 
Avenue) end, it will in fact 
incorporate small, subtle dif- 
ferences to disclose its 
modernity. 

Above it, wbat used to be 
the most eye-catching fea- 


ture of the station, the illu- 
minated Kodak Colorama 
sign, has gone. Thus the 
three huge windows have 
been unblocked, admitting a 
cascade of morning sun and 
revealing a view of the UN 
building on the East River 
that New Yorkers have 
never known 

A new entrance from Lex- 
ington Avenue, to he called 
the Grand Central Market, 
wfil be lined with high-class 
food stores under glass cano- 
pies. 

The station’s lower level, 
the suburban concourse, is 
being radically remodelled in 
a style reminiscent of early 
20th century train travel. 
Cafes, bars and takeaway 
food shops will offer both 
quick service and relaxing 
meeting areas. The 
renowned oyster bar will 
remain operational through- 
out the building work, which 
will open it up to sunlight by 


removing overhead ticket 
offices. 

The main visionary of this 
grand design is a Welshman, 
Cardiff-born and bred John 
Belle. His arehitecturaT part- 
nership, Beyer Blinder Belle, 
has become a leader in 
restoring historic American 
landmarks, including Ellis 
Island, described in these 
pages last year. In rejuvena- 
ting a superb New York 
institution for the 21st cen- 
tury. he is determined it 
shall not become just a giant 
shopping mall relegating 
trains and travellers to a sec- 
ondary role, as many believe 
has happened at Washing- 
ton's Union Station. 

“It Is still going to be a 
gateway to a great city with 
train travel as its focus," he 
says. "That will never 
change.” 

Grand Central Terminal 
should indeed become a des- 
tination in its own right 


Skiing 

Mistaken for 
a champion 

. . . well nearly, says Amie Wilson 
on the FT Downhill Challenge 


I f only I had kept quiet 
about an accidental 
switch of bib numbers 
with Martin Bell, I 
could have caused a minor 
sensation in the Weisse 
Schuss, a downhill race for 
all-comers in the Swiss ski 
resort of Flims. 

Bell, former Olympic ski 
racer and captain of the Brit- 
ish Flyers, one of five teams 
of Financial Times readers 
in the race, had picked up 
my bib - number 2311 - by 
mistake. 

All Z bad to do was cruise 
down the 7km course (a 
shortened version because of 
thin snow on the lower 
slopes) wearing his number 
while he carried my number 
to the glory of a spectacular 
ranking among the 1,000 or 
more racers. But, in the end, 
1 owned up. 

Each team is released like 
a pack of greyhounds from 
the top of the Vorab glacier 
at one-minute intervals. As 
our team of five hurtled 
down the opening schuss - 
the steepest pert of the race 
- I watched Bell receding 
rapidly into the distance. 
The rest of the team jostled 
for second, third and fourth 
place (only the first four in 
each team qualify). 

It is not often that one has 
the chance of skiing behind 
a world-class downhiller in a 
real race, so I savoured the 
few seconds while Bell 
remained in sight. 

1 could have borrowed 
Bell's racing catsuit for the 
race, but I had decided on 
discretion. Besides, I did not 
really want to be travelling 
much foster than I already 
was. 

Intent on ensuring that I 
was not overtaken by any of 
the 20 or bo FT readers tak- 
ing part in the FT Corporate 
Downhill Challenge, within 
the Weisse Schuss race, I 
remained in a racing tuck 
until my back started to pro- 
test 

Anna Walks', the televi- 
sion "action-girl’’ who pres- 
ents "Walker’s World, ’chose' 
this moment to steam past 
me. How could this slip of a 
girl have developed suffi- 
cient momentum to overtake 
15'/i stone of brawn? 

Bell explained later “In 
theory, your weight should 
have carried you foster. But 
we found that in downhill 
racing, skiers with long, lean 
bodies often went faster 
because they could tuck 
themselves into neater pack- 
ages.” 

Indeed, Bell's brother Gra- 
ham, Britain's best hope in 
the downhill at the next win- 
ter Olympics in Nagano, 
Japan, is taller and lighter 
than Martin hut a "better 
glider”. 

With a time of six minutes 
and 47.99 seconds, I was 


happy to finish “only” one 
minute and 25 seconds 
behind Bell. I felt quite 
smug. The other FT teams 
were soon at the finishing 
linn to join us for a celebra- 
tion drink in the sunshine at 
the bottom of the Mutta 
Rodunda lift. 

“I'm really miffed that 
Nigel beat me, even though 
it was only by a second and 
a quarter," . puffed Will 
Sketchley (seven minutes 
and 51 seconds) of the Sloth- 
ful Slopers. “He only arrived 
last night, he's scarcely seen 
the course, and 1 was hoping 
to take him to the cleaners." 

Francis Ellison, a banker 
and the only British skier to 
take part in all four of Swit- 
zerland's all-comers races — 
the Weisse Schuss. the Mflr- 
ren Inferno, the Belalp, and 
the Saas Fee Volksabfohrt - 
managed the fastest official 
British time of the day (six . 
minutes and 24 seconds) and 
a wooden spoon on behalf of 
his team. 

Later, still high on adrena- 

I Anna 
Walker, the 
television 
'action 
girl' steamed 
past me 

lln, we skied what would 
normally have been the - 
lower half of the course -- 
the fearsome Platt Alva. 
Here I quickly got my come- 
uppance, encountering an 
embarrassing cocktail of my 
most feared conditions: icy 
moguls on a doable foil-line 
in bad light with stiff, lum- 
bering downhill skis. 

Bell, of course, skied it 
immaculately, leaving me 
feeling like a raw beginner. 
As all skiers know, fortune 
on the slopes can change as . 
quickly as the weather. 

. .The night ..belonged to_ 
Byron Rose' and Ins ToucP 
base Tigers, the official win- 
ners of the FT Challenge. 
The partying went on late 
into the night. At 9.30 the 
following morning, when 
Bell had agreed to take the 
group skiing again, they 
were all either still asleep or 
recovering from the excite- 
ment. No one turned up. 
Even for Martin BelL 

■ The FT Corporate Down- 
hill Challenge, in the Weisse 
Schuss race, u/as organised 
by Powder Byrne, 4 Alice 
Court, 116 Putney Bridge 
Road, London SW15 2NQ (tel: 
0181-871 33001 Amie Wilson 
flew with Swiss Air. 1 Swiss 
Court, London W1V 4BJ (tel: 
0171-434 7300), and stayed at 
the Hotel Mira lima. 
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Off the Road 

Win some - lose more 


Nicholas Woodsworth finds that nothing is real in Las Vegas 


I t was just after sunset 
when I rolled out of the 
Nevada desert into the 
bright lights of the 
Strip in Las Vegas. 

In my own mind I was 
James Bond, suave, elegant, 
a character who, with cool 
daring at the gaming tables, 
was about to raise eyebrows. 
In reality, I suppose I may 
have cut a somewhat less 
imposing figure. 

Who. I ask you, can camp 
in the back of a Volkswagen 
van for weeks on end and 
come out looking entirely 
suave? I was bleary -eyed and 
rumpled. There were 
ketchup stains on my trou- 
sers. My unshaven chin had 
taken me a day. perhaps two 
days, beyond designer-stub- 
ble chic. Not even my Marks 
and Spencer sports jacket, 
dug out ready-pressed from 
under my mattress, gave me 
the elan I was hoping for. 

Was that a cruel smile of 
derision thrown my way by 
the uniformed chauffeur of 
the white, stretch limousine 
sweeping by? I had to admit 
that, seen under the great 
blitz of neon outside, my van 
was not quite Aston-Martm 
quality - multiple coats of 
desert dust could do nothing 
to hide her rust spots and 
missing hub Caps. 

Never mind. I ignored the 
limo, and gazed instead at 
the blinking marquees, the 
illuminated pleasure palaces, 
the flashing electronic bill- 
boards I was passing. 

Tom Jones was appearing 
at the MGM Grand in a spe- 



cial return engagement. 
Engelbert Humperdinck was 
singing at Bally's. The Radio 
City Rockett es - 24 dancers, 
48 legs - were stepping out 
at the Flamingo Showroom. 
On and on it went, down 
both sides of the palm-lined 
boulevard, one glittering 
establishment after another 
- the Stardust, Luxor, the 
Desert Inn, the Tropicana. 

Aladdin, the Sahara I 

parked, gave a last hasty dab 
at the ketchup spots, and 
stepped out into the 
star-studded magic of the 
Las Vegas night. 

Immediately, I was 
brought up short. I seemed 
to be the only person in the 
crowd with any dress sense. 


Where were the dinner jack- 
ets. the dully twinkling cuff- 
links, the s lim fe minin e sil- 
houettes I had expected 
around the roulette table? 
Most of the silhouettes I 
could see were overweight 
and in track-suits. There 
were punters in shorts, in 
jeans, tank tops, nylon wind- 
cheaters, polyester pant- 
suits, Red Sox baseball caps. 

Where, Indeed, were the 
roulette tables themselves? 
They do exist in Las Vegas, 
of course, along with black- 
jack and other games that 
allow Bond-like characters 
to display sophistication, 
daring, even skill. But as I 
followed the crowds through 
one vast, thronged casino 


gaming room after another it 
was not sophistication that 
came to mind. 

Nothing came to mind, in 
fact; nothing could amid the 
endless rows of mindlessly 
clanging, beeping, coin-spew- 
ing slot machines. Easy to 
play and requiring no skill, 
the “slots" are Las Vegas’s 
bread and butter - almost a 
quarter of a million of them 
bring casino owners more 
than 70 per cent of their 
gamMing profits. 

No matter. I said to 
myself, abandoning the idea 
of spinning wheels, little 
white balls, and vodka mar- 
tinis that were shaken, not 
stirred. When in Rome . . . 
Like everyone else. I would 
drink beer out of the bottle 
and play the slots. 

A couple of hours later I 
was still there, a small plas- 
tic bucket of coins in hand, 
staring zombie-like as cher- 
ries. apples and oranges 
came round. The problem - 
no matter how often I pulled 
the handle, no matter how 
often the waitress with the 
free drinks and the low bust- 
line urged me on - was that 
they rarely came round In 
the right combination. 

One never loses consis- 
tently. One wins some, then 
loses more. 1 moved from the 
dollar machines to the quar- 
ter machines. I continued 
losing. 1 was desperate. I 
finally found myself in that 
section of the casino, fre- 
quented by little old chain- 
smoking ladies doggedly 
playing three machines at a 



time, where you can still win 
a fortune with a nickel. I did 
not- 1 decided to quit before 1 
signed the house away. 

Surely, I said to myself as I 
wandered down the side- 
walk, hands deep in now 
miraculously light pockets, 
there is more to Las Vegas 
than that. The city is not 
just a marvellously efficient 
money-making machine. If 
29m hard-working 
Americans come to Las 
Vegas every year knowing 
full-well the odds are stacked 
against them, I reasoned, the 
place has got to offer some- 
thing other than bank- 
ruptcy. What? 

How about waterfalls, for 
starters? There is not a 
self-respecting establishment 
on the strip that does not 
have extravagant, luxurious, 
waterworks of some kind — 
in the bone-dry desert, they 
are the very essence of 
showy Las Vegas profligacy. 

I walked through the Fla- 


mingo - it bad splashing 
waterfalls, lush tropical gar- 
dens, cockatoos, waddling 
penguins and, of course, 
pink flamigoes. The Mirage, 
on the other hand, had 
waterfalls, dolphins and 
shark pools, and in the mid- 
dle of a man-made lagoon, a 
volcano that erupts at regu- 
lar Intervals. 

Treasure Island has the 
most spectacular water spec- 
tacle of all - a full-sized Car- 
rlbean port where four times 
a day at the end of a great 
battle a British galleon is 
sunk by pirates. It is enough 
to make you wander in and 
begin playing the slots. 

But that is just the begin- 
ning - fantasy, illusion, and 
the willing suspension of dis- 
belief has no end in Las 
Vegas. The entertainment 
and gaming capital of the 
world, as this city likes to 
style itself, is as gotten-up 
and gaudy as a Bombay film 

Caesar's Palace has water 


effects, too; Its Cleopatra’s 
Barge nightclub Is so artifi- 
cially contrived that it 
advertises the water it floats 
on as “real" water. But its 
deceits pale when compared 
with the fokery practised at 
Caesar's Magical Empire, 
350m worth of brand-new, 
2.000-year -old luxury Roman 
catacombs. From the shack- 
led skeletons on the walls of 
Its “Sanctum Sanctorum”, to 
its toga-draped waiters, to its 
stone-carved telephone 
booths, it is the purest anH 
most tasteless of Las Vegas 
schlock. 

Apart from the ringing-up 
of casino profits, nothing is 
real in Las Vegas, and that 
is the way people prefer it It 
allows even the most ordi- 
nary Americans, if only for a 
weekend, to Imagine them- 
selves whomever and what- 
ever they like. 

In Cheetah's, a 24-hour, 
lap-dancing bar, I met Fanta- 
sia and Cayenne; for a small 


consideration slipped into 
the side of their G-strings, 
they will make you f feel like 
a sultan in his hargm 

At the Imperial Palace I 
met Elvis Presley, or at least 
the man who impersonates 
him at the Palace's Legends 
in Concert stage show. After 
the performance, he was 
mobbed by dozens of hysteri- 
cal middle-aged women. 

Between swoonings, Elvis 
managed to get a few words 
to me. Apart from a good 
shimmey -shake in the hips, 
he said, there was really not 
much to this business -of 
make-believe. 

So be it, I decided. I took 
myself back to Cleopatra's 
Barge. There I strolled up to 
the bartender , and,' anammirig 
a suave and elegant mien.; 
asked for a martini 
shaken, of course, not 
stirred. He looked at me, sur- 
prised. This being . Las 
Vegas, he would not have 
dreamed of an ything bTrp 
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A bird 
watcher's 
home 
from home 

The scenery, walks and the wildlife make 
Orkney and Shetland a must for 
enthusiasts, says Christine Burton 

W e were just plain Shetland wren sin g in g its heart 
unlucky. Wherever out 

we went in Shetland “I don't count sub-species,** 

the red-npckpfi nhal. aniit nn& aF 
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W e were just plain 
nnlucky. Wherever 
we went in Shetland 
the red-necked phal- 
arope had been seen “yesterday”, 
or even “Just 20 minutes ago". 
Although we had hoped to 
sUppse one of the 12 breeding 
pairs in Shetland the crowning 
blow was to see a tiny newspaper 
report that the even mare rare 
grey phalarope had been spotted. 
Last week, of course. 

A twitcher would have been 
furious. But bird-watchers should 
not cross the Northern Isles OB’ 
their itineraries. 

Twitchers live to put another 
tick against a bird name on their 
lists, while real bird-watchers 
eryoy the scenery, the changing 
vegetation, the walk or climb to a 
suitable viewing spot and even 
the weather. 

Many times we escaped into 
the sanctuary of a hide only to 
find that the wind was blowing 
the structure so hard we 
could not bold our binoculars 
steady. 

There is a particular pleasure 
in locating and identifying birds 
in their natural habitat “See the 
clump of kingcups? Left three 
yards, come forward two patches 
of water, and there’s something 
sitting in a clump of reeds." 

My favourite birds are oyster- 
catchers and curlews; they take 
me back to the west of Ireland 
and the Yorkshire Dales, respec- 
tively. 

Both are so common in Orkney 
and Shetland as to be unremarka- 
ble - though the curlew’s smaller 
brother, the whlmbrel, was a wel- 
come sight 

On a wall by the path to the 
former lighthouse building at 
Smnburgh, which is now becom- 
ing the local RSPB office, sat a 


Shetland wren singing its heart 
out 

“I don't count sub-species,” 
said one of our group dismls- 
sively. 

Having climbed to the top, we 
were rewarded with a clear view 
of the cliffs and the sea below. It 
is disconcerting to look down 
through binoculars and not see 
the ground - like being on the 
observation platform on the Eif- 
fel Tower or the Empire State 
Building. 

But after overcoming that feel- 
ing, we could see schools of guil- 
lemots whizzing through the 
waves, razorbills perched on 
ledges, klttiw&kes and fulmars 
coasting on the the rmals and puf- 
fins canoodling in crevices or tak- 
ing off with their webbed feet, as 
if stitched from orange felt, 
pushed out in front 

1 had long wanted to see red- 
throated divers again and to bear 
their cry - so melancholy and 
forlorn. And we did; a 
nerve-wracking return journey 
across the Sound of Noss in an 
inflatable as the waves got chop- 
pier and choppier was redeemed 
by two divers Dying and calling 
right overhead. 

Noss. an island off the east cost 
of Bressay. is inhabited for the 
summer months only by two 
young ecology graduates 
employed by Scottish Natural 
Heritage, who have to double as 
ferrymen. It boasts a magnificent 
cliff of nesting birds which we 
reached after a two-mile climb 
into the wind. 

Fetlar is one of Britain’s most 
northerly inhabited islands. It 
has a grass airstrip with a faded 
wooden sign propped up on a der- 
elict tractor. We reached it by 
catching a ferry from north Main- 
land to Yell, driving across Yell 
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For bird-watchers, rather than twitchers: canoodtlng puffins 


and talcing another ferry to Unst 
and then on to Fetlar. 

A removal van with its Devon 
provenance still just discernible 
sat, minu s its wheels and much 
of its bodywork, next to a cot- 
tage. Its owners obviously had no 

I had long 
wanted to see 
red-throated 
divers 

again . . . and 
we did 

intention of ever moving again. 
Despite the unquestioned green 
beauty of Fetlar, the sense of Iso- 
lation was omnipresent. Life 
would have to be lived by mail 
order. Returning to Orkney 


felt like a return to civilisa- 
tion. 

There is a greater concentra- 
tion of RSPB reserves in Orkney 
than anywhere else in the British 
Isles. Bonxies are as common as 
gannets; merlin, hen harrier and 
short-eared owls are frequent 
sightings, and we even saw a 
black grouse. 

But not all of the highlights 
were ornithological. In bright 
s unshin e a mother otter and two 
cubs slipped Cram a disused jetty 
and frolicked in the waves. And 
hidden among springy turf on a 
clifftop we found the tiny magen- 
ta-petalled primula scotica, 
unique to Orkney. 1 suspect it is 
so minute because the wind will 
not let it grow any taller. The 
wind is so strong that farmers 
hardly need to shear their sheep; 
if an animal stands with its back 
to the wind, the fleece finishes up 
like a ruff round its neck. 




One evening at the end of May 
it was judged that the relative 
absence of wind and rain had cre- 
ated the right conditions for a 
special outing. From Sandwick 
on the east coast towards the 
southern tip of Shetland’s main- 
land, Tom Jamieson’s motorboat 
took us on the 15-minute crossing 
to the small island of Mousa. We 
set off at 10pm and walked round 
the coast 

The path passed behind a 
beach ringed with flat pebbles. 
We could hear a continuous chir- 
ruping sound. We pressed on and 
came to our goal: the Broch of 
Mousa. 

Built during the Iron Age, its 
inner and outer stone walls are 
the width of a staircase apart. 
This follows the shape of the per- 
fectly preserved dwelling as It 
climbs for 43ft from ground floor 
to where the wooden roof would 
have been. We mounted it and 


waited, looking out to sea as 
darkness felL The chirruping 
grew louder. Back outside we 
could see Dashes of white as 
storm petrels flew in from the 
sea. 

Little seabirds about the size of 
a house martin, they spend all 
day skimming the waves for out 
at sea. They return to their 
roosts under the cover of dark- 
ness, so as not to became prey to 
gulls, and relieve their mate of 
egg-sitting duty. Their nests are 
between the stones of the broch 
and under the pebbles on the 
beaches. Each distinctive chirrup 
attracts the correct returning 
mate. They unerringly flew in 
from the sea and disappeared 
into the walls. 

We stood mesmerised for some 
time and then retraced our steps, 
even at past midnight hardly 
needing a torch. 

Only then did it start to drizzle. 


Useful information 

□ Orkney Tourist Board: 

0)856-872856 

□ Shetland Tourist Board: 

01535-693434 

□ Go Orkney, which organises 

coach, tours and walks: South 
Cannigal!, St Ola, Orkney: \ 

.• 01856-87*871 

G . Eric. Unklateris Orkney, 'and 
Shetland is a good read arid 
Introduction ; to. . the- Islands. ■' 
Revised and updated, It Is now in 
its 5th edition. Published by Rob: 
art Hale, £9.95 in paperback 
ISDN 0709041926. 

□ George Mackay Brown, who 
' died last year, was an aminent 

Orcadian.' Any of tte wrtt^ ^vOa ; 
an atmospheric fiavour. of the 
islands.: His . novel Beside the 
Ocean of Time was ahorttistedfor.: 
the Soofcgr.fii lABAV-Vj/*-;- 
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5 x Glasgow 

£29 

$ x Edinburgh 

£29 

3 x Aberdeen 

£29 

* x Inverness 

£29 

4 x Amsterdam 

£35 

25 x Nice 


1 x Barcelona 
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TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

ZIMBABWE, BOTSWANA, 
NAMIBIA. ZAMBIA. KENYA. 
TANZANIA & SOUTH AFRICA. 


oncorde to Barbados 

Fly supersonic to the sun! Just 4 hours 
Jlying time from Heathrow and you 
can stay 7 nights or more at a choice of 
luxury hotels. 

Call now for prices and information on 
winter and summer departures. 




THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER CHI 1RJ* 

01244 897 999 

ABTA V1712 ATOL 2885 


SPECIAL INTERESTS 
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ITALY 


J&C VOYAGEURS 

Exclusive safaris for small groops. 
Spcrialist saferi guide & vehicle 
•Kenya *Tamaiua "Z am bia 
•Botswana “Malawi 
•Zimbabwe 

Luxury iccommodation iff dihor 
lodges or mobile tfilted ca mps 
Tkjlor-made itinerates *way from 
the tourist naps 
TM: 01235 848747 
Fax: 01235 848840 
JACI&yageurs, Buckridges. Sutton 
Courtenay. Abingdon. OX 14 4 AW 

Cuizoo Cvtpenaea Ud. AIOL N* 
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CARIBBEAN 





absolutely 

the bast eftoto of vines, holes. 

yachts on 2< Caribbean 

piu® urtqtw saa. e« options, 
□treat rates & unrivalled genriCff. 
Owners Syndcan W 81 787 7826 
(AT0L4W8) 


ABSOLUTELY the bad choice of Who m 
prime Algarve county & C08MI was a 
dbea rales lnd VDL/QDiAXwaa. 
OirnmsSyndteaeOtBt 7B7 7B2& 


VILLAS 


THE BEST VILLAS 

are now and haw b*n tof 2B yaare 
in tha Palmar and Parker blue 
book - afl have tholr owi pods 

and dally maid. Some have iambs 

courts. AvaSabia Algarve. 
Marbefe, Cota D’Azur 
and Caribbean, 

Tel: (01494)012002 


FARMHOUSE BY THE SEA, 
Tuscany coast, Monte 
Argemario, almost an Island. 
Marvafious sea views. 3 mins, 
wafc down to unspoilt beach 
90 mins, north of Roma. Tel: 
0181987999919 
fac 0181 747 8343 


ART IN FLORENCE 

Oor 8 day coarse tabs yon to (he 
heart of a great city. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
Kazza Strozri 2 
50123 Firenze. Italy 
7feL 0039 55 284031 
Fax. 0039 55 287071 


RJGHTSrCAR H&tC For. the boat prices 
end quaBty contact Hoflday Right 
Gornaarv-TetDISS 586234 ABTAD20O1. 




30 boss grounds, hke. 1 1 nw 
swimming pod, MBmOs room, giws 
anrts cost .VStaga m#i al (adMee 
m raUdng distance. 

TEL: 01476-860777 
torcoiouf brochure (private let) 


PROVENCE. A smell satecUon d txAiam 
prirtWywmed houses tor 6*«4 peapte. A8 
with pod S meki At yea aveteb«y. S975- 
E4SOO pw. Brochue 01 tfifl 404261. 


HOLIDAYS 

AFLOAT 


AWARD WINNING 
NARROWBOATS, 

4 excellent bases. 
Tourist Board graded. 
Short Breaks and 
longer. Brochure tel 
0121-445-2909 


AFRICA 

CONNECTION 

• SOUTH AFRICA 
- ZIMBABWE 
• BOTSWANA 

• ZAMBIA 

• MALAWI 

Luxury abut, 
intimate coantry lodges, 
wrinui n hotels, 
defatxe tail joameys, 
canoe & walking traih. 

FJease call the spedafisb 
fix s brochure and personal 
advice an your holiday on 

01244 400995 

ImiMIlTIONU TKAVSL 
COlWCTIOKS 

kTn.ru uunw Klliura 


TANZANIA 



AFKICA 

Tatlor-Morie Safaris 


game vtaring wSh top gOdes ta .open 

Fbaa phone 0800 37G 9090 
W : 0171 Z « 7555 FkOHBSSTSSM 
j u a n mmKBHiB.ftc jbmm 


NEW ZEALAND 




LEBANON Otoded Dias April fas. 
BaaKNk SWon. Bytrios. Comfortable 
town Telephone oiasa 667*59 


jbarr mvW/ww 

A MEW CONCEPT IK GOLF 
HOLIDAYS TO FRAHCE 

Bmay HttS wwe WITH DUNES M 
oun mxumoos counnw houses 

ftiD UUGNWENT UIXAS WHERE YOU 
WU HAVE THE TOW. FHH-DOU TO 
RELAX AND R>¥ GOLF WHEHEVEB 
VOU LKE, WH0CVBT VIXJ UKE. ON 
GOLF COURSES THAT MUST B£ SEEN 
TOBEBEUEVEO, 
for ottf full colour brochure: 
TW: 01737 21 1 « 18 
Rax: 01 T 3721 1820 


Saturday 8 February 

Cruising 

Saturday 15 February 

Ski Column 

For further Information or to ensure your space 
within these features, 
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Dominique Moseley 
0171873 3576 
domfaiique.mosefey@Fr.com 
or 

Paul Meakins 
0171873 3218 

Fax 0171 873 3098 
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Le petit dejeuner sur la mer 

In part one of a series on motoring holidays, John Griffiths tells how he prefers to cross the Channel 


T o take your car on holi- 
day is one of those 
delightfully ambiguous 
phrases that implies 
you both need a break. 
It contains an element of truth. A 
car which has spent most of the 
year in the stop-start of the daily 
commute will be reinvigorated as 
much as its owner by a long, unin- 
terrupted high-speed run to the 
sun. 

The case for taking one's own 
transport on holiday from the UK, 
at least in Europe, is as strong - 
perhaps stronger - than at any 
time in the past. 

The choices of holiday that have 
opened up on the Continent, as the 
barriers of central Europe have 
come down, has broadened consid- 
erably and become more dependent 
on having personal mobility on 
immediate tap. 

To explore the beauties of Prague 
or Budapest, and the mean derings 
of the Danube, is now almost as 
accessible as dawdling in the Dor- 
dogne - and no less dependent on 
the private car. 

As one-stop beach holidays have 
lost their allure, helped along by 
the remorseless growth of air traf- 
fic delays, the message has not 
been lost on the vacation-bound 
British. Motoring organisations 
estimate that 2m will take their 


cars, caravans and campers across 
the Channel this year. 

By the time most are ready to 
depart, the Channel tunnel blaze 
will be a fast-fading memory for 
everyone except Eurotunnel's 
bankers. 

The number of passengers using 
the tunnel reached 13m last year, 
up from 8m the year before. The 
tunnel accounted for nearly half 
the total cross-Channel car market. 
For millions of car drivers, Le 
Shuttle has fundamentally changed 
the game in terms of who pays the 
ferrymen and. more importantly, 
how much. 

Le Shuttle is not quite ready to 
publish its summer holiday fares. 
But the 1997 offers of its sea-going 
rivals already reflect the savagery 
of the price war. 

Book early, and the bargains are 
legion. Pay up by February 28 and 
£98 will buy a peak-season return 
crossing for a car on any of Stena's 
short cross-Channel routes: Dover- 
C-alais, which accounts for 80 per 
cent of all cross-Channel traffic, 
and Newbaven-Dieppe. P&O is 
charging a niggardly £1 more. Both 
represent huge discounts on the 
prices in the brochure last year - a 
P&O peak return was £326 - and 
even on those for 1997 (£268, again 
P&O). Sea France has £79 return 
crossings for those who travelled 


with the company at the same 
price last year. 

So almost anyone who pays full 
price this year is likely to be travel- 
ling at short notice or has done no 
homework at all. or is not usually 
allowed out alone. 

The less cheerful message is 

Anyone who 
pays full 
price is likely 
to be 

travelling at 
short notice 
or has done 
no homework 

that, if a Continental holiday by 
car is something indulged in only 
occasionally, then the time to act is 
now. By the end of March, we 
should know if the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission has approved 
a merger on the Dover operations 
of P&O and Stena, in response to 
competition from the Channel tun- 
neL 

If. as seems likely, the merger 
gets the nod, a new summer fares 


brochure will be rushed out. 

The terms are hardly likely to be 
as generous as those on offer now. 
But the competition mentality - 
even for those out of the immediate 
firing line - has led to other ferry 
fares being cut, in Brittany Femes' 
case, for example, by an average 13 
per cent. 

Which cross-Channel mode to 
pick, however, is likely to involve 
preferences other than price differ- 
entials. for Le Shuttle’s are 
unlikely to stray too far from those 
of the ferries. 

For those whose holiday does not 
start until tbe first menu degusta- 
tion is wreckage on the tablecloth, 
the tunnel undoubtedly provides a 
flying start Starting at the same 
UK departure time, the tunnellers 
can be well down the autoroute to 
Paris before one of Stena's finest 
has even tied up. 

But for this motorist, at least 
there is a better way. A 7.30am 
Dover-Calais ferry will do nicely. 
Park the car, grab the papers and 
head for the ferry's best restau- 
rants. Time was, pre-tunnel, when 
the femes on the short crossings 
could have taught a British Rail 
buffet a thing or two about the 
“dietary" breakfast the kind you 
looked at for a minute to be put off 
eating for a week. 

Now. they are superb. On both 


P&O and Stena there is now the 
equivalent of airline club class; 
both companies' vessels proudly 
carry Les Routiers. Automobile 
Association 5-star and other ali- 
mentary accolades. If there Is an 
occasional off day, I have yet to 
encounter one. The “full house" 
traditional English breakfast from 
either is as fine a creation as in 
any hotel; the staff are fully 
trained in all the niceties of serv- 
ing it and best of all. appear genu- 
inely to epjoy the job - a sea- 
change if ever there was one. 

If there is a threat to this appeal- 
ing scenario, it comes from the 
ferry operators themselves. In its 
anxiety not to lag too far behind Le 
Shuttle. Stena, for example, has 
introduced super-fast ferries like 
the Lynx m which can whistle 150 
cars and 600 passengers across the 
strait at nearly 50 miles an hour. 
Breakfast is still there on Lynx IQ, 
but it is no longer quite so lei- 
surely. There is a hint of haste to 
what, on slower vessels, is the per- 
fect bracer for the long slog south. 

Stena could have saved itself a 
lot of cash. Like a lot of holiday 
travellers. I suspect. I’d rather 
have the umpteenth cup of cof- 
fee... 


Next week. Part II: Do not upset a 
French policeman 


Motorcycling 

Fear not the biker - he travels in peace 

Peter Whitehead makes the case for road-users who are always fighting others' first impressions 


M y daughter's 
cough had 
worsened and if 
the family was 
to get any sleep that Satur- 
day night I would have to 
reach Boots the chemist 
before it closed. 

I had 20 minutes. Boots 
was 15 miles away. Only the 
bike would give me a 
chance. 

Leathers on. boots on, hel- 
met on. start it up and I was 
away in search of a humidi- 
fier - a plug-in device that 
puffS out steam to moisten a 
coughing child's air passages 
and simultaneously loosens 
your wallpaper. 

Dual carriageway speeds 
nearly all the way left me 
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with four minutes to park 
and burst in before the 
shop's shutters came down 
for the weekend. I am a 
stickler for parking legally 
and with a motorcycle It 
comes easily. 

Boots was still open and I 
charged in - 6ft Sins of black 
leather and determination. 
Shoppers scattered, assis- 
tants took cover. 

Would anyone help me 
find a humidifier? 

Then I experienced their 
over-compensation. As soon 
as the staff realised that I 
came in peace, I became top 
priority. They said: “Of 
course. I can help, sir," (to 
me) and “I'm sorry. I'm serv- 
ing this gentleman" (to other 
customers). 

Motorcyclists who double 
up as fairly normal beings 
experience this phenomenon 
all the time. Fear and loath- 
ing at first sight turns to 
relief and a friendliness far 
beyond that which the occa- 
sion demands. 

Some motorcyclists are 
best left unaggravated (as 
Indeed are some car drivers) 
while some “professionals" - 
dispatch riders, pizza deliv- 


erers - allow their work to 
make them more aggressive 
and less polite than might be 
wished for. 

But while ordinary riders 
are. for the most part, 
among the better behaved 
road users, bikers are given 
fuel aplenty for feeling very 
much outsiders. In heavy 
traffic, there is always the 
odd car. van or lorry driver 
happy to make room for a 
motorcycle but there are 
many more who will inch 
out of their intended path 
just to block your progress. 

It is often said that drivers 
should gain first-hand expe- 
rience of motorcycling 
before being allowed on the 
road. It would certainly open 
their eyes to the serious dan- 
gers to which their dis- 
courtesies expose us but I 
Teel that is going too far. 

Education might be 
enough. Let drivers know, 
for example, that motor- 
cyclists are taught how to 
overtake stationary traffic: it 
even has a name - filtering. 
Let them know, moreover, 
that bikers will fail the test 
for their full licence if they 
do not make such progress. 


Tell them that on a bike, 
riders are closer to what is 
happening, they see what 
other road users cannot. 
They are higher, react more 
quickly, and usually have 
greater acceleration at their 
fingertips than every car 

The bad-boy 
image - 
which I revel 
in myself 
from time to 
time - is no 
longer 
accurate 

around them. They are more 
alert as they have more 
.things to do on a bike - and 
because their lives depend 
on it 

And drivers should be 
made to realise that motor- 
cyclists. far from worsening 
road congestion and pollu- 
tion. are alleviating the 
problems. They take up less 



space, take less time for 
their journeys and use fuel 
more efficiently. 

Think about the length of 
the jams If. on any given 
day. every biker used a car 
instead. Think about the 
city-centre parking mayhem 
that would follow if every 
motorcycle leaning at rest 
on the side of the road were 
replaced by a car. 

Bikers are doing all other 
road users a huge favour. 
Yet signs of gratitude are 
often looked for, seldom 
seen. And simply because of 
our appearance - black is 
the uniform colour because 
camel or khaki would 
quickly turn black anyway, 
not because of any til intent 
- we are expected to put up 
with almost any thing . 

I have an example. For 
some time, hideous slime 
emerged from cracks in tbe 
giant brickwork supports 
that hold up Southwark 
Bridge, beside the FT's 
offices in London. Looking 
three parts primeval and two 
parts plain evil, the beige 
sludge trailed down the 
walls and gathered itself on 
the tarmac. 


From there it ran across a 
roadway towards a shallow 
depression in a small park- 
ing area between the bridge 
wall and the office. 

Here, it was transformed 
into a fetid swamp of many 
colours, all of them dull. 
And this, of course, was the 
area allocated to motor- 
cyclists needing somewhere 
to park their machines every 
day. 

It may have been a coinci- 
dence and it has all been rec- 
tified now anyway. But it is 
fairly typical of the way bik- 
ers can be treated until they 
overcome first impressions. 

The bad-boy image, trea- 
sured by some - I revel in it 
myself from time to time - is 
no longer accurate, espe- 
cially now that more born- 
again bikers In their 30s and 
40s. with children, big mort- 
gages and responsible jobs, 
are taking to two wheels. 

And it does us few favours 
in tbe long run. That is why 
I set oat on most journeys 
with tbe aim of getting at 
least two appreciative waves 
or nods from other road 
users. And. with a little 
effort, most days I get them. 


Manners 
maketh man 


And that includes the motorist, 
suggests Stuart Marshall 


F or golfers, etiquette 
means replacing div- 
ots on the fairway, 
removing pitch 
mnrifg from the greens and 
not holding people up by 
slow play. And for drivers? 
Is there such a thing as 
motoring etiquette? There 
should be; it would make life 
on the road more pleasant 
and less perilous for us alL 
Correct Conduct, or Eti- 
quette for Everybody is the 
title of a pocket-sized volume 
I picked up the other day for 
£l at a second-hand book- 
shop. It was published, 
priced one shilling (5p), as 
nnp of a series in, I would 
guess, tbe early 1920s. 

There are chapters on 
proper dress - “to be 
unkempt is to slight those 
whom you are visiting” - 
and eating: “do not use the 
fork as a navvy does a 
shovel”. On casual encoun- 
ters, the book admits that a 
man who meets his parlour- 
maid in the street is in a 
quandary. “The strict rules 
of etiquette prescribe a nod; 
the feet that she is of the 
opposite sex suggests that 
his hat should be lifted. We 
advise him to raise his hat 
and not nod.” So there. 

“Do not say goodbye to 
your friends on the pave- 
ment while an uncomplain- 
ing conductor is waiting to 
start the bus or tram,” says 
the section on public trans- 
port. “And remember that 
the raising or lowering of a 
train window should be at 
the discretion of the travel- 
ler who sits next to the door 
and feces the engine.” 

I thumbed the pages 
eagerly to find out how a car 
driver was expected to 
behave 75 years ago. Should 
he, perhaps, raise his hat 
before giving a jay-walking 
lady a warning toot on the 
Klaxon? Did a gentleman in 
a motor car allow a horse- 
drawn carriage to take pre- 
cedence at a crossroads? I 
shall never know because 
motoring was too much of a 
minority activity then. The 
author, a Mr M. Woodman, 
gave it not a single mention. 

Let us, then, move oh to 
1997, with the car used for 90 
per cent of all passenger 
journeys and trucks shifting 
the same proportion of the 
nation's freight What advice 
would Woodman have for 
drivers and other road- 
users? I like to think that, 
for a start, he would say: 

Do not drive through 
towns and villages too 
quickly; it is ill-mannered, 
potentially dangerous and 
positively illegal. Fre- 
quently. it is also pointless. 
You arrive at a red light five 
seconds earlier that you 
would have done if driving 
considerately and then have 
to wait that much longer to 
get moving again. 

Do not forget that towns 
were created by and for 
people, not vehicles. Pedes- 


trians no more want to step 
round cars Illegally parked 
on pavements than you 
would wish to drive round 
if they decided to walk 
in the middle of the road. 
Your car has a boro to give 
warning of its approach. Do 
not use it to vent your anger. 
and impatience. 

If ever tempted to make 
vulgar gestures at other road 
users or use foul language 
towards those who displease 
you, remember that you are 
only parading your coarse- 
ness for all to see. Do not 
shoot out of a side road and 
make approaching traffic 
brake, only to turn into your 
driveway a few yards farther 
on. It is the motoring equiva- 
lent of letting a door slain in 
someone's face. 

Never be tempted to ride 
on the back bumper of the 
car ahead of you when driv- 
ing on motorways. You 
would not walk so closely 
behind anyone that, if they 
stopped, you would tread bn 



their heels or cannon into 
them. So why do it in a car, 
when the practice is danger- 
ous as well as discourteous? 

When using the radio of 
tape player in your car. 
remember that it is for your 
personal entertainment. 
Lower the volume to a rea- 
sonable level. Otherwise you 
will cause great offence to 
passers-by who may not 
share your taste in music. 

Do not leap away from the 
traffic lights with s pinning 
wheels and screaming tyres. 
It is not eleven merely a 
demonstration of how an 
inadequately trained chim- 
panzee might drive a car. 
Onlookers will regard the 
noise and pollution you are 
causing as a sign of your 
arrested development proba- 
bly aggravated by an 
unhealthy taste for reading 
too many “go fester” motor- 
ing magazines. 

Perhaps it is just as well 
that Woodman is no longer 
with us. If he were, he might 
decide that trying to 
improve tbe manners of 
many motorists was already 
a lost cause. 


Recreation? You 
must be joking 


W riting from 
Gatehouse of 
Fleet Scotland, 
J. E. Russell 
chides me for “promoting a 
myth fostered by an igno- 
rant motor industry that 
4 x 4s are recreational 
vehicles” when describing 
Ford’s new Explorer 
recently. In Gatehouse, 4x4 
on-off roaders - mostly Japa- 
nese makes with l.6-litre 
engines - are, he says, run 
by tbe doctor or the vet. 
“Recreational? You must be 
joking.' They are the tools of 
their business. For recre- 
ational motoring they use 
their luxury saloons.” 

Russell does not say what 
kind of 4 x 4 he drives but I 
suspect it must be a Suzuki 
SJ410. “Pensioners like me 
who live up hills need 4 x 4s 
to get about. A l-litre engim* 
does me well enough. A big 
advantage of a 4x4 in sum- 
mer is its higher ground 
clearance, enabling us to go 
on forestry tracks. We use 
them for recreation when 
the weather is good, but of 
necessity when it is not 
'"We get the city expense- 
account gents in Range 
Rovers and their equiva- 
lents, who come towing 
expense-account boats for 



water-skiing. These are the 
only people struck with the 
myth that 4x4s are ‘recre- 
ational vehicles’.” Which, of 
course, to them, they are. 

Russell’s friends who tour 
the continent tell him that 
France is full of Citroen AXs 
and BXs with four-wheel 
drive that are unknown in 
Britain. He thinks they 
would be of more interest 
than “American gas guz- 
zlers, unless you have some- 
one else buying your petrol"'. 

A good point, though it 
has to be said that 
four-wheel drive versions of 
normal road-going cars (for 
example, the Fiat Panda, 
Ford Sierra and Granada, 
Peugeot 405 and even Audi 
Quattros) have never 
attracted many buyers in 
Britain. 

Subaru's faith in all-wheel 
drive cars is undimmed. Its 
Justy, at well under £10.000, 
and its equally affordable 
Impreza hatchbacks and Leg- 
acy estates tackle snowy 
roads and hills with confi- 
dence and economy. When 
winter is over, they are nim- 
ble, sure-footed and safe and 
just as comfortable as any 
two-wheel-driven rival 

Stuart Marshall 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


WEEKEND FT XV 



Cookery 


Spare a thought for the prized spud 


Philippa Davenport says it is time we were reacquainted with one of our more staple foods 


T he frontispiece of 
Gerard’s Herbal, 
dated 1597, shows 
the author hold- 
ing a flowering 
sprig of what has become 
the third most important 
crop in the world, the potato. 

Rice, bread and other 
wheat products, polenta and 
derivatives of maize, ah have 
their fans, and true Scots 
believe good mornings begin 
with porridge oats. But tak- 
ing Britain as a whole, the 
potato Is' our best loved com- 
fort food, the only ingredient 
most people eat as part of 
their main meal daily. 

Why, then, if we claim to 
like potatoes so much, are 
we so careless about them? 

Prized potato varieties 
were traditionally handed 
down from mother to daugh- 
ter in Chile and Peru as part 
of a bride’s dowry, and as 
many as 50 different sorts 
might be planted in a single 
Geld, a diversity designed to 
guard against devastation by 
pest, disease or adverse 
weather conditions. 

The tragedy of failed crops 
and subsequent famine in 
Ireland ought to have taught 
us the importance of bio- 
diversity, but virtual mono- 
culture is widespread in 
Britain and Ireland, and our 
children risk growing up 
potato ignorant 
How many schoolchildren 


today can name more than 
half a dozen potato varieties, 
or even one or two? I suspect 
most have never seen 
earthy, freshly dug potatoes, 
may not even know that 
they grow underground. 
They recognise potatoes only 
in cooked or supermarket 
guise - as packets of crisps 
or bags of raw crinkle-cut 
chips in freezer cabinets. 

To allow the next genera- 
tion of cooks to become so 
distanced from the reality of 
one of our main staple foods 
is scandalous. Some basic 
understanding about food is 
an essential life skill, and I 
would like to see any school 
with a patch of spare ground 
turn ft into a vegetable plot 
to be tended by pupils and 
teachers. Primary school 
children are not too young 
to benefit. 

If growing is out of the 
question, the potato lesson 
should begin in the class- 
room with handling a selec- 
tion of ‘‘dirty" potatoes, dis- 
covering the shapes, sizes 
and colours that distinguish 
one variety from another 
(from flaky paper-skinned, 
kidney-shaped Jersey Royals 
to round, prettily flushed, 
deep-eyed Kerr’s Pinks). 

Children should be taught 
to recognise quality and 
freshness, to look out for 
potatoes that feel firm and 
heavy for their size. They 


should take part in tutored 
tastings, to assess the differ- 
ent flavours of different vari- 
eties (and compare organic 
versus ordinary specimens 
within a variety). They 
should explore the character- 
istics of floury versus waxy 
potatoes and the cooking 
methods most suitable for 
each type. 

It has always puzzled me 
that a child's first cooking 
lesson, whether at home or 
at school, tends to be in the 
cake category: rock buns, 
rice krispy chocolate clus- 
ters et a! Why such perverse 
determination to encourage 
a taste for empty calories 
and invite potential dental 
caries in our children? 

A sweet-tooth may be 
acquired more quickly and 
easily than a love of vegeta- 
bles. but though many chil- 
dren may at first hate greens 
and carrots. I have yet to 
meet the child who refuses 
mashed potato. Mash is a 
winner - and teaching a 
child to make it is probably 
the single most useful cook- 
ery lesson he or she will ever 
receive. 

The technique is not diffi- 
cult or so lengthy that bore- 
dom will set in. The transfor- 
mation from solid potato to 
mash delights young cooks. 
The ingredients are cheap, 
the results nutritious, com- 
forting and delicious in their 


own right Once learnt doz- 
ens of other recipes follow 
naturally in its wake, build- 
ing up easily a solid reper- 
toire that will stand the 
home cook in good stead 
down the years. 

Basic mash can be varied 
by adding different flavour- 
ings (garlic, mustard, saffron 
or grated cheese, for exam- 
ple), and any of these varia- 


Many 
children 
recognise 
potatoes only 
as packets of 
crisps or bags 
of crinkle-cut 
chips 


tians can be turned into a 
sloppy, French-style potato 
pur^e by thinning it down 
with extra liquid or fat 

Another favourite trick is 
to replace up to half the 
potato with a second vegeta- 
ble. Celeriac, leeks and pars- 
nips are particularly popular 
for this purpose. 

Mashed potato is excellent 
for thickening soups. Simply 
crush the spuds into the 
cooking liquor, using stock 


or milk instead of plain 
salted water according to 
whim or recipe. Classics 
Include a mild boiled onion 
and potato soup made with 
milk; a stock and potato 
soup finished with plentiful 
flecks of peppery green 
watercress; and caldo verde, 
in which thin, salt-watery 
potatoes and their liquor are 
laced with a handful of 
finely shredded cabbage, 
optional snippets of chorizo 
and a cold swirl of virgin 
olive oiL 

For summer eating, the 
addition of leeks and cream 
to a basic potato soup pro- 
duces elegant creme Vjchy- 
soisse. I am especially fond 
of herb and potato variations 
on the theme; both chilled 
lovage Vichysoisse and a 
creamily fragrant green cori- 
ander soup feature regularly 
on my menus. 

Leftover mashed potato is 
so useful that many cooks 
always make more than they 
need for one sitting, with 
future meals in mind. A 
blanket of mashed potato 
will roof fish, cottage and 
shepherd pies. A nest of leek 
and potato puree with hard- 
boiled eggs slipped into it. 
masked with cheese sauce 
and browned under the grill, 
makes soothing Anglesey 


Extra ingredients can be 
worked directly into cold 


mashed potato to good 
effect Think of bubble and 
squeak, fish cakes, floury 
Irish potato cakes and cro- 
quettes, all of them fried, 
and potato gnocchi, which 
are poached. 

Z suppose we all think we 
know how to make mash. 
But just as there are pota- 
toes and potatoes, so there is 
mash and mash. many 
grown-ups might learn a 
thing or two from starting 
again from scratch. Try the 
recipe below and you may 
discover what a difference 
attention to detail can make. 
My mash has certainly taken 
on a new lease of life as 
result of whipping In air. 

This is food for the gods, 
food for grown men and food 
for just weaned babies (well, 
without the mustard). And 
as Lindsey Bareham points 
out in her heavenly feast of 
a book. In Praise of the 
Potato (Penguin, £9.99. 320 
pages), mash is just one way 
to cook the versatile spud. 

LINDSEY BAREHAM’S 
MUSTARD MASH 
(serves 3-3) 

The perfect mash for sau- 
sages and mash. 

500g floury potatoes (King 
Edward are Bareham’s 
favourite, I have been using 
Kerr's Pink, Wilja and 
Romano this week); 50g but- 
ter ; 50-100ml milk (see 


method); 25ml cream; 1 
tablespoon or more smooth 
traditional Dijon mustard. 

Peel the potatoes, cut 
them into even-sized chunks 
and boil fairly vigorously in 
salted water. Drain well in a 
mouli-legumes fitted with a 
medium-fine blade. 

Rinse out the pan and heat 
100ml milk. Pour of! and 
reserve 50ml of it. Dice the 
butter, add it to milk 
remaining in the pan and 
heat again briefly to melt 
the fat 

Away from the heat mouli 
the potatoes into the pan. 
Mix dry mat t er and liquid 
with a wooden spoon or wire 
whisk. Add the cream, mus- 
tard and a grinding of pep- 
per, and beat the potatoes 
for as long as your arm can 
stand it, adjusting seasoning 
to taste as you go and 
adding some or all of the 
reserved hot milk to get the 
consistency you want. 
Reheat in a double boiler if 
necessary. 

■ Next Saturday. February 
S, Henry Doubleday Research 
Associations' Rytan Organic 
Gardens, near Coventry, will 
celebrate the potato. There 
will be talks on all aspects of 
potato history, cultivation 
and cooking; experts to con- 
sult; and 80 varieties of seed 
potatoes on sale. For details 
tel: 01203-303517 or fax: 
01303-639229. 


I 


t was a nasty time of 
the year to visit the 
Estremadnra on the 
Spamsh-Portuguese bor- 
der, but the pigs seemed 
happy. We ran into a little 
clutch of them standing up 
to their elbows in a stream 
the colour of tomato soup 
with cream. Then we visited 
one of their sties in the high 
sierras. They all came rush- 
ing out in twos and threes to 
see the strangers. 

Sometimes they collided 
with one another in the nar- 
row aperture and were tem- 
porarily jammed in the door. 
Then they scarpered off 
sq uealing into the dehesa or 
pak wood - red ones, black 
ones, red and black ones - 
and began to gorge them- 
selves on acorns from oaks 
and cork oaks. 

It is odd to see a pig run, 
their front trotters flung for- 
wards, the hind legs shoot- 
ing backwards. There are no 
flies on an Iberian pig- It n 28 
an appetite, too. Indeed they 
are little machines far con- 
verting protein into fat. In a 
day a pig of 80kg or more. 

can scoff a lfflb °f ft® w . e ^ lt 
in acorns, chestnuts, qmnces 
or windfall olives as weD as 
another 2kg of grass. 

If you leave the pigs m a 
field or oak wood for too 
long it will lay it hare, even 


Sportsman of the hog world 

Giles MacDonogh on the clean, green life of the voracious Iberian pig 


stripping wizened centenar- 
ian olive trees of their bark. 
One field we saw looked as 
bleak as Flanders after the 
artillery barrages of the first 
world war. 

This Is the original Medi- 
terranean hog. before mostly 
British genetic engineers 
began crossing the beast 
with oriental pigs to get big- 
ger and fetter carcasses. It 
still lives a good life for a 
pig. The British hog at nine 
months, is too fat to walk, 
weighing in at 120kg; the 
Iberian lives for 16-18 
months and is slaughtered at 
a minimum of 160kg. 

It used to get more time on 
earth: two years and two 
cracks at the dehesas, but 
everyone is in a hurry now. 
At the end of its life the Ibe- 
rian pig is still trim and 
graceful on its long legs. As 
gri p man put it with fierce 
local pride: “The Iberian pig 
is a sportsman.” 

We saw the sportsman, 
well, bits of hfan, in the capi- 
tal of the Iberian pig, Jabugo 
in Huelva. In and around the 
small hill town are the 30 



Hungry hogs if you kave the fcerian pig in a field or oak wood for long ft w# lay ft bare kftonmPhoui 


companies licensed to sell 
Iberian ham products under 
the DO or “Denomination de 
Orlgen". One of the largest 
is Sanchez Romero Carvajal, 
part of the Osborne group, 
most famous for sherry. 


lohnArmit Wines 

and Chateau Utour 

Dinner at Sothebys 






lordmAX 


join us far dinner wfch Etnwar. 

DrcccorcfO&XMuliteur, to drink 

Chanpagnc Lcub Roadcrv 1990. 
Pom de Luour W70. and Chtaw lattur 
1473. 197L IMS 1964. 



We went for a tour of the 
plant and saw slicing and 
cooking Cborizos; black-pud- 
ding like morcillas; oval 
moredns looking like slightly 
deflated rugby balls; and 
long strips of loin hung up 
over oak braziers to cure. 
Downstairs we met the hams 
and shoulders. Their prepa- 
ration could not have been 
simpler. They are buried in 
salt, washed and hung up to 
develop benign white mould 
which seasons the hams for 
the next two years. 

We repaired to a handy lit- 
tle bar next door where a 
g lass of fino was served and 
several plates of the loveliest 
ham in the world. 


There Is, in fact, more 
than one Iberian pig; There 
are as many as four or five 
sub-species, including the 
negro (black), rubio (red) 
and rettnto (dappled) breeds 
mentioned above. My dream 
that the Iberian pig had 
remained free from genetic 
interference, however, was 
shattered during my visit to 
Jabugo. They blamed the 
English for the spotted or 
Manchado pig. Apparently 
British agriculturalists 
began working on the Ibe- 
rian pig as early as the 18th 
century, crossing it with an 
English breed. 

The Spanish themselves 
have done worse since. Afri- 


can swine fever and the sau- 
sage makers of Gutfuelo near 
Salamanca nearly succeeded 
in eliminating it altogether. 
The swine fever was brought 
in from Angola, they say, via 
Portugal. 

Even now Portugal is 
blamed for a lot of the things 
that go wrong with the pigs: 
wild boars returning from 
raping and pillaging in Por- 
tugal mount Spanish sows 
thereby sowing death and 
destruction among the 
breed. The Gutfuelo formers, 
keener on sausages than 
hams or loins, interbred the 
Iberian pig with modern 
Duroc swine to get faster- 
growing, meatier pigs. 

The mixing of the breeds 
which went on in those dark 
days means that it is hard in 
some cases to guarantee the 
purity of the pigs. Agree- 
ment has been reached to 
limit the DO label to 75 per 
cent pure Iberian beasts and 
above. Many locals wanted 
to settle at 50 per cent 

Sefior Roviga of Sierra 
Major, one of the more 
enlightened ham producers 
in the area, says he would 
happily insist on 100 per cent 
if he were to receive some 
encouragement from- the 
government and the Euro- 
pean Union in particular, 
but the latter withholds the 
subsidies to them which are 
shelled out to farmers breed- 
ing hybrid hogs. 

He has a point. As we 
beaded for the regional capi- 
tal of Zafra our driver 
argued vociferously that the 


pig was quite green: it pre- 
served the oak forests: the 
oak forests the swine. 

It preserved ancient tradi- 
tions too. He wanted to show 
us a rnatama: the joyful 
slaughter which punctuates 
the winter months in this 
part of Spain. We stopped at 
a large pueblo or village and 
asked various natives but we 
drew a blank. No one was 
killing that day. A lot of 
happy pigs had returned to 
their sties, bloated with life- 
enhancing acorns. 

■ Sierra Mayor, Carte Con- 
ception (Huelva). Tel: 955 12 
01 08. Sanchez Romero Car- 
vajal 21290 Jabugo (Huelva) 
is distributed in Britain by 
Grwan (0181-692 6993). 


Lunch for 
a Fiver 

Bigger 

and 

better 


L unch for a Fiver 
(£7.50 and £10) 1997 
has proved bigger 
and more enjoyable 
from all accounts than any 
of its three predecessors. It 
has also meant a considera- 
bly larger mail/fax bag. 

Most touching was a letter 
from a reader who went out 
with a group of friends to 
celebrate his 66th birthday 
with an FT £10 lunch at Sar- 
astro restaurant. Covent 
Garden. The party donated a 
total of £250 to Save the 
Children which the propri- 
etor, Richard Niyazi. then 
matched. Enclosed with his 
letter was the cheque for 
£500. 

Collecting all the dona- 
tions will take time and I 
hope to announce the over- 
all amount, together with 
the restaurants you have 
judged to be the best in 
their price category, on 
March 1. 

Most restaurants served 
even more FT lunches than 
in previous years. Steven 
Doherty, proprietor at the 
Punch Bowl, Crostb waite, 
Cumbria, faxed his letter in 
haste as service was about 
to begin for his daily quota 
of 90 FT customers through- 
out the promotion. Kenneth 
Anderson, proprietor of the 
Marlborongh Arms Hotel, 
Woodstock, said that what 
was normally the .quietest 
time of the year had been 
transformed into a peak sea- 
son week - several custom- 
ers even booked for week- 
end breaks in the hotel. 

Joel Kissin, managing 
director of Conran Restau- 
rants, reported that the FT 
lunches at Mezzo, which 



reached 170 on several days, 
had been "a great success", 
and extended the offer into 
a third week. More specifi- 
cally, executive chef John 
Torode added: “The FT 
lunch brought in a lot of 
customers from around the 
City who had abandoned the 
West End at lunch since the 
terrorist threats last sum- 
mer." 

At Hie River Cafe, W6. 50 
per cent of its 90 covers for 
the fortnight were FT 
lunches - on the first day of 
tbe promotion every table 
was filled by 2pm. Co-pro- 
prietor Rose Gray said: “The 
FT lunch brought in a lot of 
customers who cannot nor- 
mally afford our prices, as 
well as quite a number of 
chefs from other restaurants 
keen to eat here." 

Finally, a fax came from a 
woman calling herself Mom 
of Laxfield, Suffolk. It began 
by describing how Dad had 
to be dragged from his 
shares and fax machine; 
how they stopped en route 
to the Regatta restaurant, 
AJdeburgh, to buy paint and 
a new lock and then wrote 
bow delicious their FT lunch 
was: prawn toasties with 
sesame seed and oriental dip 
followed by Dover sole with 
angel hair noodles and 
mushroom sauce, a bottle of 
Chablis and mineral water. 

Thank you. it ends, and 
we are looking forward to 
1998, the fifth anniversary 

of the FT's Lunch for a 

Fiver. 

Nicholas Lander 


BENGAL CLIPPER 

At home on Londofr's Historic Spice Wharf 
Bringing the Spice of Life from Bengal to Butlers Wharf 


Special menu from Bengal 

^Sub-Continent, 


of the Indian 
February 97 


■ The Bengal Clipper would Uke you to experience 
andeqjoy the yery colourful culinary delight of 
Bengal ^With room for 170 guests-live piano 

/ m "i‘ t 

music every evening, and on Sunday Buffet 
Lunch at £7.75 that can’t fail to impress. 



11/12 Cardamom Building. Shad Thames, Butlers Wharf. London SEI 
Phone 0171 357 9001. Fax 0171 357 9001 
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Andalucia’ s 
year-round 
retreats 

Gerald Cadogan discovers a superb, remote place 
beyond the Costa del Sol's high-rise developments 

B ehind the Costa make a good living, as they an unregimented life, it is an 
del Sol. the have for centuries. It is a ideal base for walking, rid- 
mountains of superb, remote, place to live, mg, painting and sight- 
southern Andalu- as expatriates have discov- seeing. It is also a good base 
cia start This is ered over the past 15 years, for house or plot hunters. 


B ehind the Costa 
del Sol. the 
mountains of 
southern Andalu- 
cia start This is 
another world from the 
high-rise and golf develop- 
ments of the coastal strip. 

Ridge after ridge they 
stretch up towards Ronda, 
home of Spain's oldest bull- 
ring, and Seville. On the 
lower slopes, almonds and 
mimosa are in bloom, and 
the oranges and lemons 
sparkle against the trees’ 
dark leaves. Higher up, the 
country turns to bare rock, 
gorges and upland plains. 
The villages are universally 
bright white under red, pink 
and ochre hied rook. 

Much of Andalucia's tough 
mountain culture survives - 
many of its people died bru- 
tally during the Civil War. 
Cork oak strippers (in sum- 
mer) and chanterelle gather- 
ers (in winter) continue to 


make a good living, as they 
have for centuries. It is a 
superb, remote, place to live, 
as expatriates have discov- 
ered over the past 15 years, 
leading to the nickname “the 
Spanish Chiantishire”. 

The weather can be 
extreme though. This winter 
has been the second wet one 
in a row after four years of 
drought. Everywhere roads 
have collapsed, mud slides 
abound and the long tracks 
to the houses are unusually 
rough. But there is an upside 
- it is turning into a vintage 
year for wild flowers, mak- 
ing a visit to Andalucia 
between now and May a 
visual treat 

I stayed near Gaucin (an 
hour's drive from Gibraltar/ 
La Linea) at La Almufla, a 
friendly guest house on a 
cortijo , an old farm on a 
lOOha (250 acre) holding with 
12 houses (one is for sale). 
Provided you like dogs and 


an unregimented life, it is an 
ideal base for walking, rid- 
ing, painting and sight- 
seeing. It is also a good base 
for house or plot hunters, 
especially since Diana Paget 
owner of La Almuha, knows 
almost every thin g about the 
country and its properties. 

Comparing soutbern 
Andalucia with Chianti is 
too simple. Both areas have 
British gentry, true. But 
although foreigners' houses 
are fewer in Andalucia than 
in Chianti, many live here 
all the year round, while in 
Chianti, around Gaiole, 1,000 
UK g limm er residents shrink 
to 10 in the winter. 

It is easy to reach the out- 
side world from Andalucia, 
with many flights available 
to and from Malaga and Gib- 
raltar. (Those in the know 
travelling to Andalucia via 
Gibraltar hire their cars in 
Spain at La Linea on the bor- 
der and walk through the 







Breath taking views towards Gfcraftar and the mountains of Africa from the seduded Garro Herrera near Gaucin, a Cortijo with typical Andahician house set in 11 acres 


frontier to avoid the hassle 
of t aking the car through 
Spanish customs.) 

The sea is near of course, 
unlike Chianti, if you want a 
walk on the sand on a sunny 
day in winter. Most of the 
time, however, you forget 
the razzmatazz of the coast 

Because of the size of the 
mountains (up to 1,919 
metres south-east of Ronda) 
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Pleasure-dome by the sea: the Casa Rosada near Man3va boasts a pool with spectacular views. Hamptons is asking Pta120m 


and the width of the river 
systems, the country is more 
open, more* grand than Tus- 
cany. Views from the moun- 
tains are superb. Inland or 
down to Gibraltar or, on 
clear days, across the sea to 
Morocco in Africa. Maybe as 
a small re min der of the 
Moorish influence in Anda- 
lucia - the Moors occupied 
the region from 711 to 1492 - 
trips to Morocco are avail- 
able by ferry through Algecl- 
ras. 

Buyers should' ask fbr a 
fined, that Is a amaUhnlriing . 
which may have a building 
on it ranging from a cortijo 
to a pigsty, or no buddings 
at all In the latter case, ask 
what is the minimum area in 
the commune that ram qual- 
ify for a permit to build. A 
local contact is essential, 
and it is wise to stay up in 
the hills during the search. 
Houses are often for sale pri- 
vately by the owner, or stt 
for years, semi-for-sale, until 
the owner finds a good 
enough offer. Patience is 
essential and one must net- 
work hard. 

According to Robert Ger- 
maux of Haciendas Real 
Estate Group, plots for build- 
ing are Car better value than 
on the coast, where 1,000 sq 
metres (the minimum 


required by the planners) 
costs Ptal5m-Pta40m 
(£70,000-£180,000). Inland, 
where the roinhnnm can be 
up to 10 times more, expect 
Pt a 10m -20m. Two houses 
Germans is selling near 
Ronda. each for Pta78m, 
illustrate the up-country 
market neatly. One is a 
top-notch house with five 
bedrooms and 20 hectares, 

‘Don't expect 
to make 
money in 
agriculture 
as a 

foreigner' 

the other is a ruin with 
ISOha. enough land to afford 
privacy and the chance to 
rebuild. 

Germaux cautions “don't 
expect to make money in 
agriculture as a foreigner 
unless you happen to have a 
cork oak forest”, where 
600ha can bring PtalOOm 
every eight or nine years 
(the cycle for de-barking 
cork oaks). 

On tbe edge of Gaucin 
Cerro Herrera is a glorious 


house, conjured out of a 
shepherd's hut and a pigsty, 
with mo untain views and a 
fine garden, which owner 
Christopher von Meister is 
s elling directly for £420,000, 
in sterling to avoid the 
effects of further declines in 
the peseta. Or buy the I20ha 
working farm of Cortijo Piz- 
arro from owner Rafael Cal- 
leja. This house is built 
around a maze of small 
courtyards. The farm has 
cows and horses, and a herd 
of black pigs. The price is 
Pta250m. 

Rosemary and lavender 
proliferate at Puerto Llano, a 
rebuilt old farm (with effi- 
cient central heating) in ara- 
ble country between Ronda 
and the ruined Roman thea- ’ 
tre (worth a visit) at Old 
Ronda. Owner Art van Kru- 
iselbergen offers it at 
£350,000. 

Below Gaucin in the valley 
of the river GenaL a tribu- 
tary of the Guadiaro, Las 
Limas , is a villa which looks 
more like those in Italy, and 
full Of oranges and mimosa 
The guide price from agent 
Luna Krom-MOIler is 
$560,000. 

The elegant, pink Casa 
Rosada near Manilva is a 
pleasure-dome by the sea, 
set high above the strip and 


boasting feral green parrots. 
It also has a dark blue tiled 
pool, the views from which 
are stunning. Hamptons 
neks Ptal20m- 

Buyers are. advised to 
engage a Spanish lawyer, 
especially to check that 
there are no outstanding 
mortgages or unpaid- taxes 
(for which you could become 
liable). Buyers should also 
avoid under-declaring the 
value of their property to the 
Spanish authorities, lest 
when the time comes to sefi, .. 
they find they have created 
an unrealistically large capi- 
tal gain on the profit Hamp- 
tons 's policy is to dedare the . 
paid price. 

Finally, on inspection, pay 
particular attention to the 
railings . Are there stains? Or 
did the roof survive the hard 
test of the rains of 1996-97? 

■ In Spain (0034): Rafael. ~ 
CaUeja, Madrid (1-411-3765); 
Haciendas Real Estate- 
Group. Benahavis . (5-285 
5595); Hamptons, Marbelld 
(5-286 1909); Luna Krofn- 
MdUer, Marbella (5-282 7215); 
Art van Kruiselbergen , . 
Ronda (5-211 4227); Christo- 
pher von Meister. Gaucin 
(5-215 1303); and La Abnu&a 
guesthouse, Gaucin (5-215 
1200 ). 
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Prestigious Presidential Residence 

Stunning view. Newly reformed chalet with elaborate wooden celling 
4 reception rooms, 1 presidential suite 
10 bedrooms with private bathrooms, 3 kitchens 
Billiard-room, Swimming pool 
Floodlight illuminated tennis court 

9193m 2 gardens of which 3693m 2 construction ground for 1180m 2 apartments 

Published by "Architectural Digest" in March 1994 under the category 
"most beautiful houses in mou tains" 

Viewing by appointment, strictly private sale 

Phone: office hours: +41 1 387 17 87 (for calls from Switzerland: 01 387 17 87) 


Make 1997 a year to remember by choosing your dream home, 
from our extensive range of Spanish & Portuguese Properties. 
Invest now and be safe in the knowledge that you are dealing 
with one of Europes Premier Property Promoters & Developers. 

New & Resale, Full after sales, pft&tau 
flWpH i Furnished Properties from £30k ^ w? 
in Spain & £65k in Portugal. 

DAVID HEADLAND ASSOCIATES 
T f . International Property Consultants 

f.£S>w3j call 01933 353333 FOR TOUR FREE BROCHURE . 


SWITZERLAND 

Penthouses- Apartments & Custom built Chaiets- 
Consult tbe experts for the finest developments in the 
best locations: 

David de Lara & Partners 

Tel: (UK) 01 S I 742 0708 Fax: (UK) 01 8 1 742 0563 


FRANCE 


sales 

RENTALS 

MANAGEMENT 


For the bet (ejection of the fines rand 
vilUs from Monte Carlo lo St Trapez 
and intend to Provence, mchxfing 
tbeXobcnm. coDtaci Ibe Englkih 
'pccteltai favmg on (he C8«e d'Axar. 
Cill OIW 93 12M0U or hx 133*93 12 3*01 


SPAIN 


Spanish Riviera 

Exclusive leisure and residential 
development of Villas around an 
18 Hole Golf Count, 15 mins lo 
beaches just I hour lo ski slopes 
£97.111 to £217,778 75% 
Mortgages - guaranteed rental 
income scheme. 

Tel: 0171 499 1777 (24br.) 


CAROLE ORM1STON MAJORCA 
PROPERTIES LTD 
We are happy to offer the widest 
selection of properties, whether for 
holidays, investment or for your 
permanent Jwnte in 5ama PonsM. 

Tel: 0141 429 7866 
23777 Admiral Street. Glasgow 
Tel: 0034 71 690671 
Ramon De Moncoda 
Santa Ponsn 


COSTA CAUDA FARM - 750.00CWb. 
•red, 2 reservoirs. 20.000.000 ptas. Tat 
01625 613681 Fax: 01625813737 


NEW YORK 

For buying or renting 
apartments in New York 
please phone reliable 
American Agent 

Mrs Shamash 
Tel: 001 212 5415522 
ext 47. i 


For aO your property 
requircmans, call or fax for 
wh* properly garde. 

Td 01481 714445 
Fax 01481 713811 

Shields ® co 

BSfATE 4 CIPIT 9 
I Tfcf Aik A By, ioitii EiplagiJi, 

St. Pin* Poc«. GwifNarr C.L 


COTE D'AZUFMTALY 
Over sixty at the finest sesvlew 
vBbs with pools tor sale hi ttie FF8- j 
100 miion range or for rant hom 
FFS5.000 pw. English experts wllh 
associate agents Cap Fhrrat to Si 
Tropez. Cotour portloHo. Also 
expute*e taims.vRas & estates 
throughout Italy. 

VIP ESTATE SERVICES LTD. 
TEL: 0171 409 3270 
FAX: 0171 409 7S17 


TWMad ZBR'a/2 8Jh» 

THE CARLYLE HOTEL 

Uv« tkm royaCy w«h avacy amartty 
and tie Hoatyla el which droairwm 
mada. Ml floor, parti vut, ipa 
badroenw. Fum. X7B6K, nmaBabiai 

212-43tl-S18MniHn49 (USA) 
ASHFORTH WARBURG 



Profcsskmally revitalized 17th cent, wooden farmhouse, situated at 
Salzburg Lake District only 5 miles bom downtown Salzburg. 
Floor space 280m 1 . cellar 140m 1 . surrounding ground space 
(garden) 1 500 nr 1 , superb interior equipment. 

Sale price DEM 2 ft mUUoiL 
Tel/Fax: (43) 6232 4561 


The soring overseas property exhibition 

The Cumberland Hotel, 

ff Mcnble Arch, London Wl. ^ 

f Friday 7th. Saturday 8th, Sunday 9th February 1997 ' 
Friday 1200-1800 Sot/Sun 1030 - 1700 
l Over SO top Agents and Developers from Spain, Portugal, FremceJ 
\ Italy. Cyprus, GtordHar, Rorkta A the USA - and more - • " Ik 
wB be displaying Bieir properties. Jf 

fKBE ra* 0171 735 ttMjOr 

NfcjAdmiMion INTERNATIONAL , 

PROPERTY SHOW 


SWITZERLAND j 

J Lake Geneva Region, Montreox. Villars, " 

Gniyfere, Valais 

Luxurious Apartments & Chalets direct Cram btriUec 
Company domiciliation, and Swiss residency advice. 

LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 

Tel Swiss: lnt4I 21 989 20 20 Fax: 41 21 964 7044 
Tel UK: Ini 44 (0) 181 906 0515 


wnon 

^Fort • 


MONTANA , USA 

Soenk •ptendow. ipace. puroare (he 
Koddei Ur Gre« Omtant: fubfaig A nfflng 

riven, joif. tnnfint. ti&ig. nfclklg. 

tnowmobilmg. Hidrawq) of the famous, atm 
mxta&ks a flailed mraber d arofa paro^ 
horn 20 m mi jwr S22J0Q. Ronk. foitt, 

4OT down, tiBc. 

A. K. TRADING. London 
uUfia UI71-7Z3 459V 
rVr American Onoi SpeckUiu 


french property 
NEWS . 

Monthly old, newAsid “ 
properties, legal column etc: . : 
Ask for your FREE copy now. ’ 
TeL 0181 947 1834 ■ : - 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Write to Box R 5038, Financial limes. One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL Jr COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTES SWISS CHALETS - from £120.000 cCtm 

V / I Maibfllla Otfaees. For IntormaUon & ■" mar 7 »wwts. Tel: IK *44 10 ) 181 90S 


Marbella Otfaees. For IntormaUon & 
Price IbrrtnQ 018) 90337B1 anyflma. 
Fax 3559 


f HAYWARDS HEATH/ i 
LEWES 

9 bednmned datatchsd EdwanSan 

house, ouoartfy sttuated In 2 ** acres 
wSh water lower, stabOro. S em 

paddock and outstanding views to lha 

South Dowth. 

Comprlsa s 3 reception rooms. 5 
bad naauw, bathroom, country styta 
MWWftfbraaldasi room with door from 

rttenp/Slitlng rooms toatSng am 
iadng lanaca. 

la^nsftOTttaywanto Haas, matnfine 
aattat (WctoflaAondon Bridge 47 miie) 

andafl SS5 t S^sa AW 

C ^ < ^ Bm8T ° I - Small (8 room*) 
^?? ncy torrac «d hou»L oitara 
ow £200.000. Write Bm Rsros 
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I f life: weekend is’iike 
ti» last one; gardeners 
will be la heaven and 
the season wfll be run- 
ning beside .'them; The 
clear, warm days reminded 
ns why photographers elimi- 
nate most of the British win- 
ter and pilot pictures which 
make gardens look wonder- 
ful in -January.' The light 
frost and. the warm s unligh t 
brought, out the bare, spare 
architecture and still left us 
with a Saturday and Sunday 
in which the ground was 
workable. 

The first stirrings of a new 
season are already -showing 
on irises, primroses .and wild 
violets. They send me at 
once on a hunt for my helle- 
bores, where I will soon be 
expecting buds and will need 
to take careful action. Helle- 
bores are almost as fashion- 
able nowadays as colour 
photographs of the winter 
garden seen through hoar 
frost. Unlike -those p ho to- 
graph s. they really do recur 
from year to year, whatever 
the weather, and we are now 
entering an era- of apparent 
improvement and greater 
availability. 

The new scope for helle- 
bores was also evident last 
week at the first of the RHS 
shows in London. It is now 
ll years since I first fastened 
on the remarkable talents 
and qualities of the manage- 
ment at Ash wood Nurseries, 
Greensforge, Kingswinford, 
West Midlands. It hag expan- 
ded into winter-flowering 
wild cyclamen and helle- 
bores, for which it won yet 
another gold medal from the 
RHS for a January exhibit It 
outclassed everything else 
on show, although it did say 
modestly that the neighbour- 
ing exhibit of the Cyclamen 
Society, which ft also out- 
classed, had perhaps been 
unable to call on the same 
facilities under sheltered 
glass. 

Ashwood has only been 
experimenting and collecting 
hellebores for about five 
years but its efforts refute 
those who believe that ail 
modem breeders spoil the 
families on which they work 
and that the best varieties 
were those, now lost, which 
once struggled on in their 
own great-aunt's garden. 

Ashwood showed another 
remarkable array of yellows, 
pure whites, pink shadings 
and spotted forms beneath 
two specimen Witch Hazels. 
It also included the small 
pint wild Tibetan Hellebore 
which the owner-director 
had acquired from Japanese 
sources and which had prob- 
ably never been seen at a 
show or even in a British 
nursery before. 

The great point about the 
new garden hybrids is that 
they are excellent garden 
plants and are uncompli- 
cated. They sell at the nurs- 
ery from about £5 each 
upwards but are not sup- 
plied by post Impatient gar- 
deners will not regret a jour- 
ney in the next six weeks or 



On the Move 


Farmers face up 
to revaluation 

A currency shift may hit profits, says Gerald Cadogan 

B ritish fanners and parliamentary troops from the Berkeley Group, 

farm buyers may Berkeley Castle and a Beaufort is completing the 

not make as much royalist garrison holding Regency square with a 
money this year as the then rectory and terrace in the correct style 
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In fashion: there (s new scope for using the excellent hellebores 


&Ktwi PKtveLAKay 


Gardening 


Early dawning of 
a new season 

Robin Lane Fox finds some top hellebores at the year's first show 


so to see them at their best 
and buy mature plants. The 
rest should also consider 
sowing their selected seed 
which is usually despatched 
in July. 

the nursery takes it hand- 
pollinated. from their best 
specimens and lists it by 
individual colours and 
shades. It reminds us that 
their parents are now the 
result of complex breeding 
and the children are bound 
to vary. 

These hellebores are cer- 
tainly not as simple as mere 
hybrids of the orientalis line, 
which Is widely advertised 
elsewhere. The seedlings are 
varied and not difficult to 
Taise.'Shey neednno .heat to 
germinate but do need time, 
up to 12 months/ Their ene- 
mies are drought and slugs 
but when they are through 
they can be pricked out into 
small pots and potted on, 
reaching a serious size in 
their third year. Patience is 
needed for success but other- 
wise they are not compli- 
cated and 1 recommend a 
serious punt on the stock 
now available. 

The expert books will tell 
you what hellebores of this 
category prefer. But do not 


be deterred by instructions 
which seem demanding. Hel- 
lebores like to be shaded 
from the main heat of the 
sun between midday and tea- 
time. They do not like to dry 
out. They love to be dressed 
with leaf-mould or old mush- 
room compost As the buds 
appear, cut off the old leaves 
from the previous season. 


A s edging plants in 
front of shaded bor- 
ders or in patches 
in a narrow bed 
under a wall in London, they 
are marvellous performers. 
Fashions come and go but I 
have no reservations about 
the scope for early flowers in 
this- family, developed in 
part from the old Lenten 
Rose, which is a veiy tough 
branch-line in the family. 

I have lined two shaded 
borders with these plants 
and can vouch for three par- 
ticular facts. Underneath, 
the soil soon becomes stony, 
even rocky. These hellebores 
are growing famously, even 
though I can hardly drive a 
spade into the ground. No 
doubt, they would be even 
better in conditions recom- 
mended by experts but here 
they are very good. Perhaps 


the reason is that I feed 
them with liquid manure on 
their leaves throughout the 
summer and autumn, apply- 
ing it once a fortnight, as 
well as a dressing of leaf- 
mould in November. 

The ultimate reason, how- 
ever. is that I protect them 
throughout the winter from 
slugs. People who have tat- 
tered flowers on these plants 
or few flowers at all, are 
being victimised by their 
old, sliming enemies. The 
books tend to pass over the 
matter but slugs and snails 
have a passion for young 
hellebore shoots and buds, 
especially if rotted leaves 
have built up around them. 
When you raise or buy Ash- 
wood hybrids, be sure to put 
down slug bait from Decem- 
ber onwards. 

After flowering, the leaves 
develop into dark green 
clumps, with black spotting 
which can be controlled by 
spraying with a diluted fun- 
gicide. Everybody likes to 
grumble that particular 
experts’ favourite families of 
plants look a mess out of 
season or are more trouble- 
some than they admit 

I actually like the leaves of 
these hellebores as they 


Fishing 


Salmon farms louse it up 


T here are many 
places which we 
wandering fisher- 
men cherish, but 
among are a few which 
are special. It may be 
because of some great 
slaughter we did. although 
triumph in fish-catching is 
far from essential 
More likely, it was some 
subtle coming together of 
elements which achieved a 
complex harmony, impossi- 
ble to achieve by design, 
half-understood, unforgetta- 
ble. 

Loss, of course, can 
enhance the power of the 
memory. Should the place 
become inaccessible to us, or 
any of the constituent ele- 
ments be obliterated, the 
yearning for that which can 
be no more nourishes the 
magic. Sadness intensifies 
the savour. 

So it is with me, and a 
multitude of others, with the 
west of Ireland: Connemara, 
that clenched fist of wild 
land pushed out into the 
wild Atlantic. 

It is a decade or - more 
since I was there, yet a 
moment of reflection brings 
it back as , if it were yester- 
day. - 

What were the elements? 
111618 was the landscape, the 
empty, barren bogland, the 
whitewashed cottages, peat 

smoke rising from chimneys, 

the narrow, hedgele&j roads 
winding across great spaces, 
the misty blue of the moun- 
tains, the Twelve Pins. 

There was the water, the 
wonderful abundance of 
little rivers, and loughs great 
and There was the air, 
soft and clean, blown from 
the sea. There was the 
warmth in the welcome of 

the people, and in the friend- 
ship among us. And there 
was th£ fteh, the compelling 


Tom Fort describes a simple tale of destruction in Ireland 


reason tor being there. 

The fish was the sea trout, 
or the white trout, as the 
Irish call it. It is nothing 
more than a brown trout 
which, obeying an instinct 
in its genes, migrates from 
the acidic, nutritionally 
impoverished loughs down 
to the sea. In salt water it 
grazes along the shore, grow- 
ing fat and silver, before it 
follows the call of its home 
water and heads up river. 

Connemara might have 
been made for the sea trout 
All the way round are 
strings -of river and lough, 
reaching up into the spongy 



Interior. Come Juljr and the 
sea trout wMltt be rtuming: 
And to those famous fish- 
eries of the west the sea 
trout fishers would hurry. 
The music of those names is 
with me still: Screehe, Bally- 
nahinch, Kylemore. Fer- 
moyle, Gowla. Delphi and 
the rest 

Always there were the 
tales of the great days, of 
two dozen and more good 
trout in a day. As is 
the way, the ^reat days 
belonged mostly to the dis- 
tant past, and exclusively to 
others. Our own successes 
were tow, and modest in the' 
extreme. 

I remember some nice fish 
from Ballynahincb, in the 
shadow of the gloomy man- 


sion where the prince of 
cricketers, Ranjitsinji, 
dreamed of salmon; a mighty 
trout bursting through a 
wave on storm-tossed 
Asleam, only to miss my fly 
by a foot; and a day on 
lovely Tawnyard, high above 
the Erriff, where the boat 
leaked and the talk was of 
the Irish judge. Kings mill 
Moore, whose book. A Man 
May Fish, celebrates this 
land and its fishing. 

It is as well the judge is 
dead. He would not care to 
fish Tawnyard today, nor 
Delphi, nor Fermoyle, nor 
Glemcmurrin. nor his 
beloved Shanawona. For the 
trout, the gallant, silver sea 
trout, have gone; and no one 
knows if they will ever 
return. 

The tale is simply told. 
Towards the end of the 1980s 
tile runs of sea trout sud- 
denly and dramatically 
diminished. This coincided 
with the development of 
salmon farms, situated in 
the bays into which the sea 
trout rivers debouched. 

It is virtually certain that 
the destruction of the sea 
trout resulted from the use 
of chemicals to rid salmon of 
sea lice. Crudely put, the 
chemicals cause the lice, in 
their millions, to abandon 
the salmon. They then fasten 
on the shoals of sea trout 
and eat then alive. 

Such are the thoroughly 
nasty ways of Nature when 
Man upsets a fine balance. 
True, the salmon farms have 
brought some jobs to remote 
areas where they are sorely 
needed. The other side of the 
coin is that the sea trout 
fisheries, with their lodges, 
their ghiHies - small vital 
units of employment - have 
sees their business rot with 
their fish. 

Not that they have been 


inactive. A clamorous cam- 
paign of protest has been 
waged. Compelling scientific 
evidence of the chain of cir- 
cumstance has been gath- 
ered. There have been 
forums, seminars, public 
meetings - and nothing has 
changed. The farms have 
continued administering the 
chemicals. The Irish govern- 
ment has sat quietly by. 

Now the sea trout fisheries 
have banded together to 
push the issue to a resolu- 
tion. They are suing the min- 
ister for the marine, alleging 
failure to regulate the indus- 
try and failure to protect a 
wild resource, namely the 
sea trout; and a dutch of 
farms for the loss of their 
business. 

In a separate action, a sin- 
gle company operating in 
Killary Harbour - into 
which the famous fishery at 
Delphi empties - is being 
sued for allegedly grossly 
exceeding its licensed out- 
put 

This second action comes 
to the High Court in Dublin 
this month. The ruling will 
influence the progress of the 
main action, due in the sum- 
mer or autumn. The fishery 
owners acknowledge that, 
should they win, the salmon 
farms will be in a well-nigh 
impossible situation. They 
must dose for sea lice, or go 
bust. The lice must find 
other food, or perish. 

If there is a long-term 
future, it must lie in moving 
the farms away from the sea 
trout feeding grounds; away, 
that is, from the bays where 
they are protected from the 
Atlantic storms. But even if 
the technology existed to 
farm salmon out at sea, the 
cash to fund it does not 

So, either way, it is a sad 
story: a parable for our 
times. 


develop after flowering and 
the black spotting is less 
prominent if the plants are 
regularly fed. I cannot imag- 
ine any gardener who would 
be disappointed by clumps of 
these long-lived beauties in 
the front row of a lightly 
shaded bed. in which a few 
individual plants of the easy 
Hellebore Foetidus Italian 
form from Ashwood had 
been planted in the middle- 
to-back row. 

This easy, green-flowered 
variety is extremely strong 
and has the prettiest, finely 
cut leaves. It seeds itself eas- 
ily and, together, these two 
classes in the family will 
give you a month of flower 
in February. 


B ritish farmers and 
farm buyers may 
not make as much 
mosey this year as 
they did in 1996. after the 
recent 5.4 per cent 
revaluation of the “green 
pound” (nsed far European 
Union support payments) to 
76.89p per Ecu as against 
the 83.4p in effect from 
Jnly 1996. This partly 
reverses the boost to 
farming profits that 
followed the September 
2992 devaluation of the 
pound. 

The Ministry of 
Agriculture. Fisheries and 
Food can, however, request 
a green rate freeze at the 
1996 levels for two years or 
more, says Jim Ward, head 
of agricultural research at 
Savills, “and almost 
certainly will”. 

Farmers should still do 
well, and find it 
worthwhile to pay fancy 
prices for small parcels of 
land where they can work 
more fields with the same 
number of men and 
machines. The average 
price for reasonable quality 
arable land at the end of 
Z996 was £2,551 an acre. 
Ward estimates. But the 
best silt-land in Norfolk 
could reach £4,500 an acre 
for a 500-acre lot, and for a 
small parcel could be much 
more. 

■ Newt lovers, here is your 
chance. In the garden of the 
Georgian Old Rectory at 
Slimbridge, 

Gloucestershire, is a 
medieval moat, dug to 
protect the previous 
rectory, and now home to a 
colony of great crested 
newts (a protected species). 
Nearby is the famous 
Wildfowl and Wetlands 
Trust on the banka of the 
river Severn. 1 trust the 
birds do not eat the newts. 

In 1645. during the civfl 
war, there was a small 
battle here between the 


parliamentary troops from 
Berkeley Castle and a 
royalist garrison holding 
the then rectory and 
churchyard. Musket balls 
have been found in the 
garden. 

The house is a typical, 
and attractive, early 19th 
century box. It still has the 
stables and wine cellar- that 
the rector needed, as well 
as an extra reception room 
(the study). 

A bonus for the buyer is 
an exemption from stamp 
duty, under the 
Ecclesiastical Residences 
Act 1776, as it is passing 
from church to private 
domain. The diocese of 
Gloucester is the vendor. 
The concession does not 
apply to subsequent sales. 

For Slimbridge history, 
natural and Human, and 
the chance to live by a 12th 
ce ntury church with a 
grand spire, the guide price 
is £325,000, through 
Jacks on-Stops 
(01285-653334). 

■ In the same county, 
Beaufort Homes’ new 
development in Imperial 
Square. Cheltenham, is 
selling well off-plan. Part of 


the Berkeley Group, 
Beaufort is completing the 
Regency square with a 
terrace in the correct style 
(similar to one it built in 
1995 in the adjacent 
Montpellier Gardens). 

It will also return to the 
square an Italian marble 
fountain that Napoleon 
took in the capture of 
Genoa. During the fight, 
the swan's neck was shot 
off by a musket ball - and 
later replaced by a 
Napoleonic imperial eagle. 
(The fountain has been in a 
Cheltenham museum.) 

The development is called j 
Imperial Apartments and 
prices range from £165,000 
to £350,000 for the largest 
penthouse, through Knight 
Frank (01265-790077). | 

■ Still in Gloucestershire, ; 
South Manor Cottage in 
Little Rissington is a 
typical Cotswold dwelling, 
with a pointed roof of 
Stonesfield (ie Cotswold 
stone) slates with several 
gables. Late 17th century 
and listed grade n, it is the 
biggest part of the manor 
house in the village 
between Burford and 
Stow-on-th e-Wold. 



Typical Cotswolds: South Manor Cottage in Little Rissington 


LONDON PROPERTY 


barnard 
marc us 


Cathedral Lodge EC1 

Bright and modem 2 bed flat in smart block with 
communial roof terrace. £350 pw. 


Broadwick Street W1 

Two quiet and sunny penthouse flats set around pretty 
gardens with private balconies. 

Two bed. £675 pw 

One bed. £350 pw 


26 Museum Street, London WClA 1 JT 
0171-6362736 
Fax: 0171-436 2649 


WANTED 

Residential Property Portfolios 
LeacEng Residential 
Property Investment Co. 
seeks to acquire portfolios 
throughout the UK. 
Special Interest In purchase 
of BES property schemes, 
in the first instance, 
please send fuK details to: 
Charles Barnett 
Panned Kerr Forster 
78 Cartton Place 
Glasgow 05 9TH 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 

(just off London, WC2) 

Rare opportunity to acquire 10 houses totalling 
approx. 40,000 sq. ft with planning permission 
to convert into 20 flats and 4 houses. 

FREEHOLD 

OFFERS IN EXCESS OF £3.5 MILLION 

0181-203 9099 
SAFELANP PLC 

^HAMPSTEAD NW3 X 

An exclusive development of 
5 spacious luxuriously appointed 
2 and 3 bedroom apartments with 

9 PARKING SPACES 


Prices 


£185. 


HAMPSTEAD/ 
BELSIZE PARK 

Pos/aonatl a mtiuta a#ar to*** to* 

station, a fa&ious Interior designed 
Unooy 2nd Boor apenmam in a brand 
new bufeUng. Recaption: fitted Ki tc h en: 3 
double bedroomr. 2 battnoomsti en- 
suite): secure: parking; nfq show flat 
hxrtthed. CB00 per week 

Maida Vale 

Penthouse apar tme nt In Mb super new 
buMng, aeconds tom Pattfngttn PaA 
end five minutes tram the stedon. 
Drawing room; fuSy fitted kitchen; 2 
doubts betfiwms; 2 tuxury bathrooms (i 
en-sufte); secure parting; beatfuly 
Brrtshsd. £480 per week 

118 BOUNDARY TOAD, ST. JOHNS 
WOOD, LONDON NWS ORH 
TEL: 0171-82* 7478 
FAX: 0171-3724718 


/ THE^V 
f COBALT^ 
f BUILDING ^ 

London ea 
CAST 3 REMAINING 
LUXURY 
APARTMENTS 

L -From £165,000- i 

V SALES OFFICE A 

Vom 256 2120 f 

^^7 DAYS 


KWGHT 3B MD OE - 1st toor belcony fca, Z 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (power shower 
end en-wto}, higpi csHng, reception, Qfi, 
100 yds to tetrode, handled. £4G5p« 
lei: 0181 5675886 


Viewing Friday, Saturday and Sunday 1030 am - 4.00 pnv 
Grosvenor House, 260 Finchley Road / 
0171 431 2586 J 

^ Or call Winkworth 0171 586 7001 If 


BUYING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
to let produces high returns. Capiat 
reqwrad from ore y £ 20 . 000 . senate 
INTERNATIONAL provide a complete 
pBckSQB service tort LONDON te£ 0171 
408 2444 EDWBURGH Uk 0131 226 
3838 CAMBRIDGE tei: 01223 300012 
OXFORD tab 01885 556002 


8% NETT 

MAYFAIR 

Excellent Rental Investmem/tiome. 
Newly refurbished 3 bed, 2 bath 

flat-modem Mock. 

Near Bertdey Square. 
£318,000 

44 (0) 181 8830334 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


^MARBELLA 

AREA 

- up to 1000 resale 
properties available - 

Call Swan International 
on 

"Freephone 0800 163161" 
S. or 0151-648-3597 


TEEMARBELLA 

New/Resale property. 
Nine offices. 

Casta del Sol 
TeVFax 01932-353267 


CANNES 
PE NT HOI SJi 


Exceptional 180o P a aor i m fa: Seaneer 
Lux. re»ii Pool + Temis *■ Sesurtiy 
BOhqft +SMO« 1 ft Urn. 3 Ctpn 
4 Dbte Beds. 4^ Bsde. At new. 

Paid 7-SMP. bur seD 5.SMF uu 


IM I.RM I m 
^ i ;■ i nii a ; !2 i)i i:: 

^ -J. -,4 ■■ ! Ill 


CASTELLERAS (Nr Cannes) 
SUPERB hill top 3 Bed Vaia. 
own pool + panoramic views, in v. 
scanc domain + ac. facilities. 
Brochure: 

MANDEUEU (Cannes) 

Charming 3 Bed Villa, good 
views, sunny quiet, for 
sale or rets. Skx price. 
Coast & Country, The English 
Essie Agents on the 
French Riviera 
Tel: +33 fOl 493 753107 


HOMESEARCH 

LONDON. 

Let us search for you 
London's No. 1 specialist 
search company, 
tel: 44 171 8381066 
fas: 44 1718381077 
wvwtfbomesearcfLOo.ukAionfi. 

COUNTRY 

PROPERTY 


East Devon 

Coast 3 miles 

Delightful 18th century 
house with rural views 
to courtyard setting 

2 reception rooms, 3 

bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, central beating 
Garage and garden. 

Region £150,000 

Apply: Knight Frank 
Exeter (01392) 423111 

IGWIWTI) 




















A view of Windsor, by Pad Sandiy: the picture win be on the Spink stand at The World of Watercolours this weekend 


G reen shoots is not a 
nasty disease that 
attacks old ftarmtare 
but what the 
antiques trade 
Hahm to be spotting across the 
land. For antique dealers the 
recession went on and on. Every 
time trade seemed to pick up 
demand suddenly melted away. 
But, at last, this stop-go -stop, 
which has depressed the business 
for seven years, seems to be com- 
ing to an mid. 

Phillips and B onhams , the auc- 


Stop-go-stop going slowly but 


The antique dealers market is picking up, but for some it may be too late, says Antony Thomcroft 


experiencing a big shake-up. A 
combination of European Union 
regulations, and changes in the 
property market, on top of slack 
demand, is threatening Bond 
Street’s eminence as the epicen- 
tre of the London art world. 

The Brussels challenge con- 
cerns tax. London's traditional 
dominance - it accounts for 70 
per cent of the European art 
trade - owes everything to its 


tion houses which specialise in- freedom from restrictions, mainly 


the middle and lower price range, 
both reported 16 per cent 
Increases in turnover last year, 
and although few dealers, who 
have grown accustomed to 
playing second violin to the auc- 
tion houses in the quantity of 
antiques sold, will have matched 
this growth, the general atmo- 
sphere is more buoyant. Any 
object of good quality, sound 
provenance, preferably useful, 
and, ideally, decor ati ve is fetch- 
ing more now than a year ago. 

However, the revival might be 
too late for some dealers, and not 
just those at the bottom end of 
the market The top dealers, trad- 
ing in expensive paintings, are 


financial EU ha rmnnicaH nn pol- 
icy has brought in VAT on art 
sales. Initially the UK govern- 
ment managed to limit the VAT 
to 2.5 per cent and the trade 
hoped that would be that 
But by 1999 the rate is set to 
rise to 5 per cent and many deal- 
ers fear steadily steeper levels. 
The government seems to have 
lost the argument with Brussels 
that hi gher taxpg drives the art 
market away from Europe as a 
whole and towards the US. In 
addition the EU is also keen to 
hflrmnrrisft droit de suite, a roy- 
alty for artists’ heirs, which 
would Introduce to the UK an 
extra charge of between 2 per 


cent and 4 per cent on most 20th 
century pictures. This could also 
arrive by 1999. 

It is not so much the added 
costs but the paperwork that the 
taxes bring with them, with a 
raft of exceptions and a flood of 
bureaucracy. It is these adminis- 
trative headaches which has led 
the UK's leading oriental art 
dealer. Guiseppe Eskenazi, to 
consider switching operations to 
New York: be is holding his first 
exhibition there next month, 
alongside the Asian Art Fair, to 
test the water. 

But It is the leading picture 
dealers who are under most pres- 
sure to leave. As with Eskenazi 
few of their clients are British: 
London was regarded as the ideal 
entrepot for their business. So 
Pace Wlldenstein, one of the big- 
gest dealers in the world, is plan- 
ning to quit London for New 
York, while Dutch and Flemish 
specialist Johnny van Haeften is 
threatening to retire early, 
because of all the extra paper 
work. 

It is not just Brussels that is 
causing change. The world’s top 


retailers are desperate for outlets 
in Bond Street, and selling out to 
a clothes shop is very tempting 
for a picture gallery with a Bond 
Street frontage which pulls in 
just a handful of new clients a 
year. 

Colnaghi has already decided 
to switch Its operations to the 

Fairs have 
become vitally 
important to 
most dealers 
during the 
recession 

back of the gallery, selling off the 
window to fashion. Agnews is 
pl anning a similar revamping of 
its precious premises. Other deal- 
ers. such as Leger, have preferred 
to merge, being bought by 
Spinks, which, in its turn, is 
owned by Christie’s. There are 
rumours that Sotheby’s is seek- 
ing to acquire a major dealer. 


This flurry at the top has 
passed by most dealers. Their 
hopes are concentrated on mak- 
ing a profit in 1997, and their 
optimism is rising on the back of 
the reviving housing market and 
all those building society hand 
outs. 

The first important event of the 
year, last month's Art 97, Lon- 
don’s market place for contempo- 
rary art, was a great success, 
attracting 40,000 visitors, a dra- 
matic rise over the 30.000 in 1996. 
with art worth well over ram 
finding new homes. This fair is 
cashing in on and ex panding the 
popularity of contemporary art. 
art as fashion statement 

This weekend a very different 
type of art lover will be coming 
to town. The World of Water- 
colours (and Drawings) summons 
from the shires the mainly mid- 
dle-aged. and the predominantly 
middle class, who maintain the 
traditional British love of water- 
colours. 

The 10.000 or so addicts must 
remember to go to a new venue; 
for the first time in its 12-year 
history the fair finds itself in the 


grand surroundings of The Dor- 
chester. But all the familiar deal- 
ers - Spink and Leger. Martin 
Gregory. Rupert Maas. Julian 
Hartnoll. Bill Drummond and 
over 40 more - will be offering 
everything, from the 18th. cen- 
tury to the modem day. but with 
an emphasis on the decorative 
and the traditional. 

Fairs have become vitally 
important to most dealers during 
the recession. Many have closed 
their shops and now operate from 
home and fairs, where they meet 
new clients, mraminp (and buy) 
their rivals’ stock, and catch up 
with trends. We are moving into 
the fair season and from Febru- 
ary 25 to March 2 file first of the 
three annual Olympia gatherings 
arrives, including contemporary 
art to appeal to younger collec- 
tors. while among the specialist 
occasions, the Original Print Fair 
will be at the Royal Academy 
again, from February 27 to March 
2 . 

Perhaps the most innovative 
art event in London this month 
takes place in the City. The 
National Westminster Bank has 


P atrick McCaughey 
has been director of 
the Yale Center for 
British Art in New 
Haven, Connecticut, for 
almost a year, yet he still 
finds it hard to contain his 
enthusiasm as he guides an 
interviewer around the gal- 
leries. 

He enters the Turner 
room, praising the b uilding 
designed for Paul Mellon by 
Louis Kahn. “I love the dou- 
ble cube of these rooms, clas- 
sic Palladian influence. The 
way other rooms are framed 
across the way. And it’s an 
natural light” 

McCaughey, London-born, 
Australian-bred, runs what 
he describes as “outside the 
Tate, the world’s foremost 
collection of British art". 
This month, marking the 


Yale leaps into the modern era 

A Damien Hirst installation is set to shake up Connecticut, finds Michael Carlsen 


no commercial use for the grandi- 
ose former banking hall of its 
Lothbury HQ and is turning -it 
into an art gallery. 

The Lothbury Gallery covers 
7,000 sq ft and will become an 
important new art venue. The 
first show is works of art from 
the NatWest collection, which 
comprises more than 1,500 
mainly contemporary works, but 
the curator, Rosemary . Harris, 
who comes from the Tate, is 
scheduling a programme by both 
leading British and foreign art- 
ists. Admission is free. ' 
it is surprising that the antique 
market has been so slow to 
improve. There has been a con- 
siderable increase in disposable 
incomes. Perhaps it is because 
the new collectors are more inter- 
ested in contemporary antiques - 
toys, pop and film memorabilia, 
sports paraphernalia - and in 
buying the one or two antiques 
to furnish their homes.. - 
It is all a question of confi- 
dence. Everyone is aware that 
most antiques, particularly paint- 
ings, like houses, suffered a 
slump in value in the early 1990s. 
Buyers are now selective.. But in 
1997 their passion for the best 
will overcome their caution. 
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collection's 20th anniver- 
sary, he takes that collection 
in new directions, unveiling 
his first important acquisi- 
tion, Damien Hirst’s “In & 
Out Of Love". 

The piece is a multi-part 
installation from 1991 and 
consists of eight paintings 
adorned with butterflies, 
four boxes, a table and four 
butt-filled ashtrays. 

One senses that Mc- 
Caughey might welcome 
controversy. He previously 
ran Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
where he staged the famous 
Mapplethorpe show which 
was subsequently banned in 
Cincinnati. 

“Our province has tradi- 
tionally been from the birth 
of Hogarth to the death of 
Turner, hut I'm determined 


to show that British art 
doesn’t come to a deadening 
halt in the 19th century." 
McCaughey says. 

“The British 20th century 
is very neglected - currently 
it’s far livelier than the 
A me rican-" 

The Yale Center was 
founded 20 years ago when 
Paul Mellon, from the Yale 
class of 1929, donated his col- 
lection and established an 
endowment to house and 
expand it. 

The collection reflects Mel- 
lon's skill as a collector, and 
his own Interests, particu- 
larly in the gallery's sport- 
ing art. “We have the finest 
collection of Stubbs in the 
world, which Paul Mellon 
began collecting as a gradu- 
ate student at Clare College, 
Cambridge, when Stubbs 


was deeply unfashionable." 
McCaughey explains. 

“Mellon's collecting has 
always followed his own 
interests. Clare was boring 
him, so he took his horses to 
Britain, and thus discovered 
Stubbs. In the 1940s he 
became interested in Jung, 
and at the same time began 
collecting Blake, the great 
chronicler of our interior 
myths. Our Blake collection 
is immense." 

Other specialities Include 
the Camden Town group. 
But McCaughey is keen to 
take the Yale forward. "You 
can imagine my trepidation 
at suggesting to a lover of 
sporting art that we buy a 
major piece by an artist 
who's notorious for cutting 
up dead animals," he says. 

“But I said, it's time we 


drive a stake into the 
ground, and Paul Mellon 
looked at the slide and said 
it reminded him of Ben Nic- 
holson, and he liked it In 
the end, we bought eight 
works by Alfred Munnings. 
who's known as the Sargent 
of Horses, and the Hirst.” 

McCaughey does, however, 
face one considerable prob- 
lem. After this anniversary 
year the Yale will dose for 
1998 to repair a leaky roof. In 
the meantime, preparation 
for a William Blake show in 
April and plans for a travel- 
ling exhibition are keeping 
McCaughey busy. 

At first glance, New Haven 
may seem an odd place for a 
leading collection of British 
art In the 17th century the 
colonial city sheltered 
England's regicide judges. 


Later, it became a thriving 
cultural centre, with Broad- 
way previews and first-run 
theatre. Now It is a decaying 
rust-beit city, with the opu- 
lence of Yale University at 
its centre. 

“Yale is determined to 
become more Involved with 
reviving the city,” 
McCaughey says, “and the 
museums are the frout of 
house." 

He points out of his office 
window to the University 
Art Gallery, where there is 
an Eakins show. “This is a 
city of 130,000. We are show- 
ing the British treasures 
from the Hermitage 
Museum, directly across 
Chapel Street is Eakins, and 
both are free. How many 
major cities in the world 
could say the same?" 



Controvwsiafc 'In & Out of Love’ (Butterfly Paint in gs end Ashtrays) 



GRAYS 

ANTIQVIi MARKET 


Model ami critic. Signed. Wasercotoor 15x21% in/ 38-1 x 533 cm 

Exhibition of Watercolours and Drawings 
by Sir William Russell Flint 
1880-1969 

Exhibition opens on Wednesday, 12th February 1997 
Fully illustrated catalogue £15 including postage 
39 Dover Street. London W1X 3RB 
Telephone: 0171-493 3939. Fax: 0171-495 3318 
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orld of Drawings 

and 

ate rco lours 


Che only fair for original works of an on papa 
from the / 6 th century to the present /lay 

ft 

The Dorchester 

Pork Uni'. London 

29 January-2 February 199“ 

llam-Spm (7pm last two days). Admission £7 00 
Lfdv Victoria Laathum will officially open the Fair 
at 12 noon on Wednesday 29th January 

Information: 0171-41 i 31G6 (during Fair 0171-629 SoSE 1 
Website: hrtp://vv\viv.d«sid« rata.com/Waf-'rcolourf.97 


JffiH THE PRINCE OF WALES LITHOGRAPHS 

• Limited editions of signed' 

. j. • j. . Lithographs based bji his. \ 

r f __ waiercolbunt. .. 

: Titles include Winds or Castle, 

-v •••' Sandringham, Balmoral, and 

f ■' ‘ Hong Kong from HMY Briumida- 
5 ales benefi t The Prince of : 
Wales's Charities' Trust. 

Hong Kong from HMY Britannia Tel: 0181 953 1307 

@a.g. Curiek Lid Bdiikm KM ftx: 0181 207 4989 for brochure • 
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What’s on in 
the principal 
cities 


■ AMSTERDAM 


CONCERT 
ConcMtaebotiw Tel: 
31-20-6718345 
• Koninklfjk 

Con c«tgebouworI«est with 

conck«tor Riccardo Chailly and 
cellist. Godfried Hoogeveen 
perform works by Barfok and 
Bruckner; 8.15pm; Feb 6, 7 


■ ATHENS 

CONCSFTT 

Athens Concert HaH Tel: 
30-1-7282333 

• Orchestra del Maggio Muslcale 
Fiorentino: with conductor Zubin 
Mehta perform works by Schubert 
and Siravinksy. Part of the 
Schubert-cycle; 8.30pm; Feb 4. 5 


■ BADEN-BADEN 

EXHIBITION 

Staatliche KunsthaHe TeL 
49-7221-23250 

• Cindy Sherman: retrospective 
exhibition of work by the American 
photographer, including four of her 
best known series: “Film StHte” 
(1977-80), “Disgust Pictures" 
(1986-89), “Sex Pictures” (1992) 
and “Honor Pictures" (1995); to 
Mar 23 


■ BERLIN 

CONCERT 

Konzsrthaus Berlin Tel: 
49-30-20354438 

• EuridBce: by Peri. Conducted by 
Rend Jacobs, performed by the 
Staatskapelle Berlin. Soloists 
include Victor Tones, Monica 
Baceiti and Bernards Rnk; 7pm; 
Feb 4, 5 


EXHIBITION 

AHib Nattonalgalerfe Tel: 

49-30-209050 

• Adolph Menzel (1815-1905): 
Between Romanticism and 
Impressionism: this retrospective 
exhibition comprises about 130 
paintings, drawings, pastels and 
watercolours by Adolph Menzel, 
one of the leading German artists 
in the second half of the 
19th-century. In addition to many 
of Menzel's acknowledged 
masterpieces the exhibition 
includes sketches and drawings 
depicting bourgeois life in Berlin, 
Menzel's family circle and 
landscapes in and around the 
Prussian capital; from Feb 7 to 
May 11 

Berlin ische Galeri e - 
Martin -Groplus-Bau Tel: 
49-30-254860 

• Edward Kienholz: A 
Retrospective: exhibition tracing 
the works of Edward and Nancy 
Reddin Kienholz over the past 40 
years. The couple’s work 
embraced aspects of Pop Art and 
Surrealism, influences apparent in 
their installation work shown here; 
from Feb 7 to Mar 31 


OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Berlin Tel: 
49-30-3438401 

• Susannah: by Floyd. Conducted 
by Marie-Jean ne Dufour, 
performed by the Deutsche Oper 
Berlin. Soloists include Karan 
Armstrong and Dean Peterson; 
6pm; Feb 8 


■ BRUSSELS 

CONCERT 

Palais des Beaux-Arts Tel: 
32-2-5078200 (Concerts) 

• Pieter WIspetwey: the cellist 
performs works by Bach; 8pm; Feb 
5,7 


OPERA „ . . 

Theatre Royal de la Monnaie Tel. 

32-2-2291200 

• Tristan und Isolde: by Wagner. 
Conducted by Antonio Pappano, 
performed by La Monnafe. Soloists 
indude Ronald Hamilton, Anne 
Brans and Tom Fox; 6.30pm; Feb 
4,8 


■; COLOGNE 

OPERA 

• The Nightingale : by Sfrawisky. 
Conducted by Johannes Start, 
performed by the Oper K6ln- 
Sdoists indude NaEje Kari, 
Marioia Mainka, Machiko Obate 
and Darrel Toulon; 3pm; Feb 4,8 


DUBLIN 


CONCERT . T . 

National Concert HaB Tel: 
353-1-6711888 

• National Symphony Ordi^&a 
of Ireland: with conductor Takuo 
Yuasa and organ-player Fergai 
CauflieW perform works by 
Schubert, Dupfd and Dvorak; 8pm, 
Feb 7 


EXHIBITION 
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EXHIBITION 

Ryksrnuseum Tel: 31-20-6732121 
• Reflections on the Everyday - 

Dvteh Genre Prints from the 16 th 

and 17th century: in the late 15th 
century, woodcut artists and 
engravers began portraying scenes 
of everyday Gfe in prints. Amorous 
couples, farmers on their way to 
market, groups of musicians; 
scenes such as these were 
especially popular in the 17th 
century. This exhibition provides a 
survey of the genre prints with 
works by van Leyden, Rembrandt 
and van Ostade accompanied by 
lesser known prints by their 
contemporaries; from Feb 8 to May 
4 
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Conductor Danteto Gatti la performing (n Roma 


National Oaftery of Ireland Tel: 
353-1-6615133 

• Frederick William Burton: this 
exhibition drawn from the Gallery's 
permanent collection places 
Burton’s most popular work, “The 
Meeting on the Turret Stairs", in 
the context of his other works. The 
Victorian Irish artist was heavily 
Influenced by the German 
Romantic movement; from Feb 7 
to Apr 6 


EXHIBTTION 

Scottish National Gallery of 
Modem Art Tel: 44-131-5568921 
• Alan Davie: Works on Paper: 
exhibition of around 120 drawings 
by the Scottish post-war painter 
Alan Davie. Only lOof the works, 
which date back to the 1940s, 
have been displayed in public 
before. The drawings Include 
works used as starting points for 
some of the artist's best-known 
paintings. Davie established his 
international reputation in the 
-1950s with an abstract style 
nab&le for its bold use of colour 
and complex subject matter; from 
Feb 8 to Apr 20 


■ FORT WORTH 


EXHIBITION 

Kimball Art Museum Tel: 
1-817-332-8451 
• Georges de la Tour and His 
World:' this exhibition brings 
together 32 paintings by the 17th 
century French painter Georges de 
la Tour and 10 works by leading 
contemporaries. Including 
Caravaggio, Jacques Beliange, 
Simon Vouet and Hendrick ter 
Brugghen. The works, selected 
from public and private collections 
in Europe, the US and Japan, 
serve to illustrate the place and 
meaning of La Tour's art in the 
context of eariy 17th century 
culture. La Tour is best 
remembered for his realistic 
portrayal of scenes from everyday 
life and for the dramatic themes of 
his religious works; from Feb 2 to 
May 11 


■ GENEVA 

CONCERT 

Victoria HaB Tel: 41-22-3283573 
• Ensemble Contrechamps: with 
conductor Annin Jordan and 
pianist Martha Argerich perform 
works by Webern, Schtaberg and 
Prokofiev; 6.30pm; Feb 5 (7pm), 6, 
7 


POP-MUSIC 
Geneva Arena Tel: 
41-22-3112511/12/13 
• Sting: perform sice by the 
English rock singer; 8.30pm; Feb 6 


■ HANOVER 

EXHIBITION 
Sprengei Museum TeL 
49-511-1683875 
• Marc Chagall: ‘Himmel und 
Erde”: exhibition of the artist’s 
work selected from the museum’s 
own collection, featuring 160 
etchings, as well as paintings and 
lithographs; to Feb 16 


■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITION 

The Menfl Coflection Tel: 
1-713-525-9400 
• Mark Rothko: The Chapel 
Commission; exhibition marking 
the 25th anniversary of the . ‘ 
commissioning of the Rothko 
Chapel, a unique assignment that 
allowed the abstract artist to 
explore potential interactivity 
between painting, architecture arid 
natural fight; to Mar 30 


OPERA 

Wortham Theatre Tel: 
1-713-237-1439 
• Salome: by R. Strauss. 
Conducted by Christoph 
Eschenbach, performed by the 
Houston Grand Opera. Soloists 
include Hildegard Behrens, Neil 
Rosenshan, Katherine CiesinsJa 
and Richard Paul Fink; 7.30pm; 


Feb 4. 7 


■ LIVERPOOL 


■ EDINBURGH 

CONCERT 

Usher HaB Tel: 44-131-2281155 
• Royal Scottish National 
Orchestra: with conductor Anne 
Manson and the Yggdrasil Quartet 
of Aberdeen perform works by 
Stravinksy, Cross wen (world 
premiere) and Dvorak; 7.30pm; Feb 
7 


EXHIBITION 

Tate Gallery Liverpool Tel: 
44-151-7093223 

• Paula Rego: a retrospective of 
the work of the British painter 
Paula Rego, including more than 
80 paintings and, on public view 
for the first time, early sketches 
and preparatory drawings. The 
exhibition, prepared in 
collaboration with the artist, best 
known for her large narrative 
paintings, shows the range of 
Rego's work from 1959 to 1995; 
from Feb 6 to Apr 13 


■ LONDON 

CONCERT 

Wig more Hall Tel: 

44-171-9352141 

• Emma Kirby and Anthony 

Rooley: the soprano and the lutist 

perform works by Dowiand and 

Holbome; 6pm; Feb 5 


EXHIBITION 

Courtaufd Institute Gaflerfes Tel: 
44-171- 8732526 
• The Art of Etching: an 
exploration of the art of etching 
through works from the Courfauld 
Gallery's permanent collection, 
including pieces by Tiepolo, 
Piranesi and Canaletto; from Feb 5 
to May 25 


OPERA - 

Royal Opera House - Covent 
Garden Tel: 44-171-2129234 
• Lohengrin: by Wagner. 
Conducted by Valery Gergiev, 
performed by the Royal Opera. 
Soloists include Karita Mattita, 
Gwyneth Jones and Sergei 
Leiferkus; 6pm; Feb 8 


■ LOS ANGELES 


EXHIBITION 
Huntington library, Art 
Collection and Botanical 
Gardens Tel: 1-818-405-2100 

• Masterpieces in Little: Portrait 
Miniatures from the Collection of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II: 
this travelling exhibition from the 
British Royal Collection features 75 
miniature portraits, many of which 
have never been on public display. 
Spanning four centuries, the 
collection is particularly rich In 
examples by artists recognised as 
masters of the medium: Hans 
Holbein the Younger, Nicholas 
Hilliard. Isaac Oliver and Jeremiah 
Meyer. Shaped by the individual 
preferences of members of the 
royal family, the collection is 
©specialty valuable from both a 
cultural and historical standpoint 
documenting marriages, court 
favourites and notable events. 
Included are likenesses of Henry 
VIM, Elizabeth I, Mary Queen of 
Scots, George 111 and Victoria the 
Princess Royal (later Queen 
Victoria); from Feb 2 to Apr 13 
The J. Paul Getty Museum Tel: 
1-310-459-7611 

• Manuscript Illumination of the 
13th Century: this exhibition of 19 
works from the museum’s 
collection of European illuminated 
manuscripts explores the art of 
painting in books In the 13th 
century. Many artists from this 
period achieved dramatic new 
effects with the combination of 
reflective gold and saturated, 
jewel-like colour. A newly acquired 
set of canon tables by the 
Armenian artist Toros Rosin 
illustrates the richness of this 
technique. The exhibition also 
features manuscripts from 
Byzantium, England, Flanders, 
France, Germany and Italy; to 
Apr6 


LYON 


EXHIBITION 

Mus6e des Beaux-Arts Tel: 
33-4-72 10 17 40 
• Kees van Dongen, f 'oeuvre sur 
papier (1895-1914): this exhibition, 
the first devoted specifically to Van 
Dongen's works on paper, features 
90 drawings, gouaches and 
watercolours, as well as over a 
dozen of Van Dongen's paintings 
and 25 works tty friends and 
contemporaries of the artist, 
including Steinlen, Signac, Picasso, 
Derain, Toulouse-Lautrec, Marquet, 
Matisse and others; to Apr 6 


OPERA 

OpOra de Lyon Tel: 33-72 00 45 
00 


• Werther by Massenet 
Conducted by Kent Nagano, 
performed by the Orchestra de 
I'Opfra de Lyon and the Maltose 
de I'Op&a de Lyon. Soloists 
include Lorraine Hunt, Gerard 
Theru&i and Marc Duguay; 8.30pm; 
Feb 2 (5pm), 4. 6 


BflCoopor 


EXHIBITION 
FundacMn la Cabca Tel: 
34-1-4354833 

• Amelia Pefaez, Frida Kahlo, 
Tarsila do Amaral: exhibition 
showing the history of Modernism 
and the roots of contemporary art 
in South America through the work 
of three female artists: Amelia 
Pet&ez, Frida Kahlo and Tarsila do 
Amaral. On display are about 100 
works, establishing similarities and 
differences between these artists, 
the contact they had with 
European movements, the 
influence of Paris aid the US in 
their work, and their attempts to 
discover the roots of their 
countries: from Feb 7 to Apr 27 


■ MANCHESTER 

CONCERT 

The Bridgewater Hall Tel: 
44-161-9500000 
• Cecilia Bartoli: the 
mezzo-soprano performs works by 
Vivaldi, Pergoiesi, Rossini, Donizetti 
and BeUinl; 7.30pm: Feb 4 


N MILAN 

CONCERT 

Teatro atta Scale dJ Milano Tel: 
39-2-88791 

• Barbara Hendricks: the soprano 
performs works by Schubert, Faurd 
and Bizet; 8pm; Feb 3, 


MUNICH 


EXHIBITION 
Haus der Kunst Tel: 

49-89-211270 

• Afrikanische Masken aus der 
Sammlung Barbier-MOllen display 
of over 100 African masks selected 
from the collection of Josef MQIIer 
and Jean Paul Barbier; from Feb 7 
to Apr 27 

• Tanz (n der Modem© - Von 
Matisse bis Schlemmer exhibition 
focusing on dance as a source of 
inspiration in the visual arts at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 
Featured are some 150 works by 
37 artists, including Matisse, 
Kandinsky, Severini, Sonia 
Delaunay, Archipenko and Van 
Does burg; from Feb 7 to Apr 27 
Villa Stuck Tel: 49-89-4555510 

• Rainer Maria Rilke und die 
bildende Kunst exhibition focusing 
on the German poet Rainer Marla 
Rilke 0875-1927) and his relation 
with the visual arts. 19th and 20th 
century paintings, sculptures, 
drawings and theatre were a main 
source of inspiration for Rilke, who 
also wrote several essays on art 
and artists. Trie exhibition indudes 
works by such artists as Arnold 
Bflcklin, Paul Cdzanne, Edgar 
Degas, Pablo Picasso, Vincent van 
Gogh, Paula Modersohn-Becker, 
Paul Klee and Auguste Rodin; from 
Feb 6 to Apr 6 


OPERA 

CuvH&gs-Theater - Aftes 
Reskfenztheator Tab 
49-89-296836 
• II Baitolere di ShrigKa: by 
Rossini. Conducted by Ralf 
Wafkert and performed by the 
Bayerische Staatsoper. Soloists 
include Edita Gruberova, Marita 
Knobel and Enric Serna; 7pm; Feb 
5.7 


■ NEW YORK 


EXHIBTTION 
Brooklyn Museum Tel: 
1-718-638-5000 

• Recent Acquisitions: The James 
Brooks Gilt: showcase for the 
Museum's recent acquisition of 
James Brooks’ preparatory 
drawings and studies for his 
large-scale mural 'Flight"; from 
Feb 7 to May 4 

Cooper-Hewitt National Design 
Museum Tel: 1-212-860-6868 

• Mixing Messages: Graphic 
Design in Contemporary Culture: 
exhibition focusing on innovation in 
American grahic design from 1980 
to 1995. Highlights include a video 
documenting typography and the 
moving image, an Interactive 
computer programme allowing 
visitors to experiment with type, 
and a CD-Rom display allowing 
visitors to experience publications 
in sequence; to Feb 16 

MOMA - Museum of Modern Art, 
New York Tel: 1-212-708-9400 

• The Architecture of Alvar Aalto: 
the first large-scale retrospective in 
the US of the architect's work, 
induing 120 drawings, 20 models, 
50 photographs and several 
large-screen videos; from Feb 5 to 
May 5 

Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum Tel: 1-212-423-3600 

• A Century of Sculpture: The 
Nasher Collection: masterpieces of 
19th and 20th century sculpture 
drawn from the collection formed 
by Patsy and Raymond Nasher are 
on view in this exhibition, providing 
a survey of the last 125 years of 
the medium. The collection ranges 
from the pioneering work of Paul 
Gauguin, Auguste Rodin and 
Medardo Rosso in the late 19th 
century to contemporary works by 
Magdalena Abakanowicz, Tony 
Cragg and Claes Oldenburg; from 
Feb 7 to May 28 


OPERA 


Metropolitan Opera House TeL 
1-212-362-6000 

A Le Nozze di Figaro: tty Mozart 
Conducted by Leopold Hager, 
performed by the Metropolitan 
Opera. Soloists include Kiri Te 
Kanawa. Barbara Bortney and Jane 
Bunnell; 1.30pm; Feb 4, 8 
(8pm) 


M MADRID 

CONCERT 

Audita no Nacional de Musica 
Tel: 34-1-3370100 
• Orquesta Nacional de EspaAa: 
with conductor Gunther Herbig and 
violinist Jesus Angel L6on perform 
works by Beethoven, Mozart and 
Schumann; 7.30pm; Feb 7, 8 


PARIS 


CONCERT 

Cite de la Musique Tel: 33-1 44 
64 45 00 

• Borodin Quartet perform works 
by Shostakovich and Schubert; 
8pm; Feb 7 

Theatre des Champs-Elys6es Tel: 
33-1 49 52 50 50 

• Jean- Pierre Rampai, Ckautfi 
An many and John -Steele Ritter 
the flutists and pianist/ 
harpsichordist perform works by 
Telemann, Mozart, Kuhtau and 
Verdi; 11am; Feb 2 

Thddtre du ChMelet Tel: 33-1 42 
33 00 00 

• Orchestra de Paris: with 
conductor Pierre Boulez, pianist 
Oleg Maisenberg and violinist 
Pierre Amoyal perform works tty 
Stravinsky and Berg; 8pm; 

Feb 8 


■ ROME 


CONCERT 

Accademia NazlonaJe di Santa 
CedDa TeL 39-6-3611064 
• Falstaff. by Verdi. Concert 
performance conducted by Danieie 
Gatti. performed by the Orchestra 
e Coro dell' Academia di Santa 
Cecilia Soloists include Barbara 
Frfttoti. Lucia Valentini Tenant, 
Debora Beronesi and Vincent 
Ombuena; 730pm; Feb 6, 8 
(5.30pm) 


EXHIBITION 

Palazzo deffe Esposizioni Tel: 
39-6-4742216 

• Gran Tour for many centuries 
Italy has enjoyed a reputation as 
the home of the greatest art and 
architecture. In the 18th century 
especially, artists and writers, 
royalty and nobility travelled there 
to absorb the atmosphere of 
antique ruins and to seek 
Inspiration from Renaissance 
paintings. This exhibition 
investigates their joivneys and 
shows paintings and sculpture, 
drawings and prints from 
international collections. The 
survey includes works by Baton!, 
Canaletto, Piranesi, Reynolds and 
Zoffany. The exhibition was 
previously shown at the Tate 
Gallery in London; from Feb 5 to 
Apr 7 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

OPERA 

Bill Graham Civic Auditorium Tel: 
1-415-861-4008 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Donald Run nicies, performed by 
the San Francisco Opera. Soloists 
include Michele Crider, Nina 
Terentieva and Fabto Armifiato; 
8pm; Feb 8 


■ STOCKHOLM 

DANCE 

KungBga Te&tem - Royal 
Swedish Opera House Tel; 
46-8-7914300 

• Royal Swedish Ballet perform 
Kenneth MacMillan's “Song of the 
Earth* to music by Mahler, Mats 
Ek's “Grass* to music by 
Rachmaninov and Mats Ek's 
“Light Beings"; 6pm; Feb 5, 6 
(7.30pm) 


■ SYDNEY 


EXHIBITION 

Art Gallery of New South Wales 
Tel: 61-2-2251700 
• The Image of Man: 

Photography and Masculinity 1920 
to 1950: 60 photographs explore 
the male body, representations of 
masculinity and associated taboos. 
With rarely seen images gathered 
from the collections of The Art 
Gallery of NSW and the National 
Gallery of Australia, the exhibition 
forms part of this year’s Sydney 
Gay and Lesbian Mardi Gras 
celebrations; from Feb 7 to 
Apr6 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory HaH Tel: 81-3-35849999 
• Tokyo Philharmonic Orchestra: 
with conductor Garcia Navarro and 
soprano Agnes Baltsa perform 
works by Verdi, Rossini and 
Mascagni; 7pm; Feb 6 


■ VIENNA 

OPERA 

Wiener Staatsoper Tel: 

43-1-514442960 

• L’Elisir d 'Am ore: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by Vlotti and performed 
by the Wiener Staatsoper. Soloists 
include Nor&erg-Scfwte, Efraty, 
Groves and Gallo; 7-30prrr, 

Feb 8 


WASHINGTON 


EXHIBITION 

Corcoran GaBery of Art Tel: 
1-202-638-3211 

# Lari Pittman: this mid-career 
survey of Southern California artist 
Lari Pittman highlights 35 of 
Pittman's works, including new 
paintings created specially for this 
presentation. Pittman’s work 
explores issues of individual and 
social identity, often from a gay 
perspective; from Feb 8 to 
Apr 7 


Listing compiled and suppfiad by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1997. AH 
rights reserved. 

Teh 31 20 664 6441. E-mail: 
artbaseOpLnet 


CHESS 


If you want to learn chess 
strategy, the Ideal model is 
Jos6 Capablanca, world 
champion for six years and 
the game’s most naturally 
talented player. Capablan- 
ca 's Best Games by Harry 
Golombek (Batsford. £16.99), 
newly edited by John Nunn, 
gives 100 fine games by the 
Cuban whose play entranced 
later champions like Botvin- 
n<ic . Karpov and Short. 

Capa could instantly see 
clear themes in complex 
positions which, allied to his 
sense of danger and his end- 
game skill, created his leg- 
end as the “chess machine". 

This game shows how 
Capa treated a recurrent 
theme in club chess, where 
queen and bishops line up 
for an attack on the king. 
The key is how White delays 
opening up the centre until 
his support pieces are in 
optimum positions: once 
they are ready. 22 dS! is deci- 
sive. The loser cuts a sorry 
picture, but Scott became 
British champion next year 
(Capablanca r Scott, Has- 
tings 1919). 

1 d4 d5 2 04 C6 3 NI3 NfB 4 
e3 e6 5 Nbd2 NbdV 6 Bd3 
Bd6T. Be7 is’ safer. 7 W) 0-0 8 
e4 dxe4 9 Nxe-f Nxe* 10 Bxe4 
NfB? c5 is more active. 11 
Bc2 b6 12 Qd3 h6 13 b3 Qe7 


14 Bb2 RdS If Ba3 15 Bxa3 
Qxa3 16 N&5 planning 17 
Ng4. 

15 Radi Bb7 16 Rfel Rac8 
17 Nh4 Bb8 18 g3 Kf8 19 Q13 
KgS Black is reduced to 
marking time. If c5 20 d5. 20 
Nf5 Qc7 21 Nxh6+ K£8 22 d5! 
esdS 23 Bxffi gxffi If gxh6 24 
Qh5! is quickest. 24 Qxf6 
Ke8 25 Rxe6+! Exe6 26 Qxe6+ 
Kf8 27 Qf6+ Resigns. Mate 
follows by Ke8 28 Rel+ Kd7 
29 Bf5. 

No 1165 



White to move and draw. 
The main line lasts only 
three moves, but even grand- 
masters have found this 
hard. US GM Larry Chris- 
tiansen. rating 2555, took 35 
minutes: prodigy Luke 
McSbane one hour. 

Solution Page n 

Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


For one wonderful hour, it 
seemed that Omar Sharif 
might win last week's Macal- 
lan International Pairs 
Championship. Then the 
realities of playing against a 
world-class field set in. and 
the event was won in fine 
style by the Italians Lorenzo 
Lauria and Alfredo Versace, 
banishing Sharif - and an 
ending worthy of the movies 
- to a highly respectable 
fifth place. 

N 

4 A K Q9 
f K Q8 54 3 
4 Q 
4 J 6 

W B 

A 6 4 3 2 4 10 

V J96 f 72 

4 K 9 4 3 4 J 8652 

A Q 2 * K 10 9 8 4 

S 

4 J 8 7 5 
V A 10 
♦ A 10 7 
4 A 75 3 

On this deed, only five of the 
pairs reached 7S. When 
North opens the bidding 
with 1H, he holds a good 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9,289 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a class ic PaHkan Souverfln 800 fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and five runner-up prizes of £36 Pehkan 
vouchers. Solutions by Wednesday February 12, marked Crossword 
9,289 on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One South- 
wark Bridge. London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday February 15. 



band; when partner res- 
ponds IS. his hand improves 
dramatically because his 
side can play in spades, with 
hearts a valuable side suit. It 
is right to play with the 4-4 
fit as trumps, and leave the 
5-3 or 6-2 fit as a side suit, 
because the uneven fit pro- 
vides discards for losers. 
Notice that in 7H there are 
only 12 tricks. 

North’s rebid is tricky, 
because no single bid seems 
to describe the hand well. 
Over South's IS response, 
some bid 4S, leaving South 
to rate his Aces highly 
enough to push on to dam 
Others opted for a splinter 
rebid of 4D. showing good 
spade support and a single- 
ton diamond. 

One pair just bid Black- 
wood straight away - a 
somewhat precipitous move, 
even amid the aggression of 
tournament play. The ques- 
tion you and your partner 
must ask is, how would you 
have bid it? 

Paul Mendelson 


ACROSS 

1 Sophisticate finds firm's 
cleaner miring oil for sun- 
burn ( 12 ) 

10 Very large and striking 
adhesive (7) 

11 Go away round river with 
glossy coat (7) 

12 Turn out former student of 
physical education (5) 

13 One who pinches models 
then cars (8) 

16 Eco-friendly people wield- 
ing a pen in the country 
(10) 

16 Weighty old city (4) 

18 Head spread? (4) 

20 Thankfully realise increase 
GO) 

22 Happened upon one on way 
in to make suits? (8) 

24 Spelling “powerfully attrac- 
tive" without the net (5) 

26 Is U posable for "Goodbye" 
to be a piece of music? (7) 

27 Surgeon worked near old 
soldier (7) * 

28 Introduce introductory 
Introduction into enclosure 
- it's part of the job (5A5) 

Solution 9,288 


DOWN 

2 Couplet broken into eight 
parts? (7) 

3 Intercity in the vein? (4.41 

4 Ask aloud for victims (4) 

5 It’s usually tender: I long 
and crave for it (6,4) 

6 One of a pack, one In a 
movement (5) 

7 Not one or the other discov- 
ered therein (7) 

8 Exotic agreement with 
insurers? *7,6) 

9 Greeting the right type erf 
Catholic in residence - 
third, almost (6.3.4) 

14 Pirate edition shortly pub- 
lished in Kings: don’t tell 
anyone! (4£,4) 

17 Sword makes mark on 
skin: I am taking it in (8) 

19 Even a moderate tan usu- 
ally brings di^ aa se (7) 

21 Enraged, possibly slightly 
less? (7) 

23 The month’s up - no fertil- 
iser (5) 

25 Address to Archdeacon 
Baker (4) 

Solution 9,277 



WTftMre £JL Knott, Frodsbam, Cheshire; M_ Bull- 
ock. Estop, Warwicks; AJJ. Insley, London E14; PA. Martmdale, 
Rugby; Mrs JJtf. Parnall. Bardon Mill, Northumberland; C. 
Swann, Stanford in the Vale, Oxon. 
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I was dining with a 
voluptuous, sable-dad 
companion at Monsieur 
Neanderthal the other night 
when Gordon Brown sidled up, 
smirked, sat down - and sent 
our spirits sagging as only he 
can. 

I was puzzled, for Monsieur 
Neanderthal is the coolest of the 
in-places in Notting HH1, 
London's hippest neighbourhood. 
So cool is Monsieur Neanderthal 
that people such as Brown never 
normally penetrate its mythical 
interior. If they do, they are 
gathered up abruptly by one of 
Monsieur Neanderthal's TAft 
bouncers anil tossed back into 
the street, to the wry amusement 
of those of us - major party boys 
and girls - who are supposed to 
be on the inside, looking out 
Yet here be was. Gordon 
Brown. Mr Lugubriousness. At 
my table. Smirking at my 
sable-clad companion. “Gordon.” 
I said sharply- “How did you get 
in? Do you know where you 
are?” 

For those who live their lives 


True Fiction 


Tax- cutting talks with the Ticktocks 

Think big, tax fat, then think thin and tax slimming products, advises Michael Thompson-Noel 


thousands of miles from 
Britain's turbulent shores, I 
should explain that Gordon 
Brown Is not an unimportant 
person. He will be Britain’s next 
chancellor of the exchequer 
(finance minister). Soon, the 
British electorate, despite its 
negative IQ, will vote out the 
right-of-centre Conservative 
government that has ruled and 
abused It for many an aeon and 
in its place, a 

left-of-centre “New" Labour 
government led by the 
youthfully ravishing Tony Blair. 

At which point Blair's bosom 
friend, Brown, will assume 
charge of Britain's economy, and 
will face the challenge that 
bedevils all western 


Metropolis 


A menu of 
cohesion 
and 

disparity in 
Chinatown 

The changing character of Chinese 
enclaves in big cities has a historical 
perspective, says Robert Thomson 

W hen Roman Beijing-born and the slang of the 
Polanski made a Shanghainese, 
film about a pri- The chang ing character of Chi- 
vate detective natown tells of shifts within 
entangled In car- China: the rush of students to 


W hen Roman 
Polanski made a 
film about a pri- 
vate detective 
entangled In cor- 
ruption and intimidation, he 
shrouded the scenario in shad- 
ows and menace by calling it 
Chinatown, although the Chinese 
content was barely more than a 
bit-part 

It is part of the image of China- 
town that behind passive faces 
and the cardboard boxes of sugar 
cane, persimmon, peppers and 
cabbage that there is a culture of 
extreme violence. That at least 
is the appeal to a film director in 
search of a catchy title and 
another layer of implied intrigue. 

So for some Chinese, the word 
Chinatown has the air of insult 
It carries echoes of the deroga- 
tory word “Chinaman" and 
reminds them of the prejudices 
and the attacks which had 
encouraged ethnic Chinese to 
gather together for security near 
the centres of a metropolis. And 
that was before the US passed 
the Chinese Exclusion Act in 
1882. when Chinese were consid- 
ered a serious threat to “our 
peace and welfare”. 

The ornamental arch in Lon- 
don's Gerrard Street is inscribed 
with the characters hucfu, proba- 
bly best translated as Chinatown. 
But even if the name is not a 
problem with the majority of the 
inhabitants, the personality of 
the place itself is changing. 

Come the celebrations for the 
Year of the Ox next week, with 
dancing lions and seasonal dump- 
lings, the Chinese audience will 
have a far broader spread of 
accents and dialects than was the 
case a decade ago. Along with 
long-resident Cantonese, there 
will be the less nasal tones of the 


Beijing-born and the slang of the 
Shanghainese. 

The chang ing character of Chi- 
natown tells of shifts within 
China: the rush of students to 
foreign universities; the arrival 
of influential mainland compa- 
nies; the Hong Kong handover; 
and the relaxation of Beijing's 
passport policy which had verged 
on the paranoid until the 1980s. 

And then. In the US, there are 
the "illegals” 

Officer David Yat, who works 
for the Fifth Precinct in Manhat- 
tan, says that the most recent 
official estimate of Aslans living 
In Chinatown was 44,000 in the 
1990 census. That figure should 
he doubled, he says, to take into 
account illegal residents; “But we 
don't worry if they are Illegal 
That is not our department's job. 
We are here to assist them." 

He says the recent arrival of 
mainland ers. particularly Fuji- 
anese. has created territorial ten- 
sions in the streets around East 
Broadway, where sweatshops 
compete piece-for-piece with the 
low-rent factories in east Asia. 
“The Cantonese have moved a lit- 
tle more north and a little more 
south to make way. It's difficult 
for us because they speak a dif- 
ferent dialect, Fujian ese or Man- 
darin, and we don't have a big 
percentage of officers who do." 

London's Chinatown, hemmed 
in by Soho, Co vent Garden and 
the overflow from Leicester 
Square, does not have a tenement 
textile industry or New York- 
style basement bunk houses. 
Manchester Chinese, only half- 
joking, say that London, with its 
curly-roofed red telephone boxes 
from the ersatz Qing, is designed 
to entertain tourists, not to sus- 
tain a community. 

The London Chinatown Associ- 


govemments: how to raise the 
tax take while pretending to 
lower it. Blair Is said to be 
obsessed with the idea that a 
New Labour government should 
not increase tax rates, especially 
personal tax rates. And we all 
know what that means. It means 
years of fudge and bludge: giving 
with one hand and taking with 
the other; statistical 
legerdemain; verbal trickery. 

Brown flapped a hand. “How 
did I get in? No prob, actually. 
My minders explained to the 
bouncers that I was Britain's 

rfo^T IpgUn r.Tri.Wfl-lffrw g grid tha t I 

wanted to talk to you. It was as 
easy as pie.” Brown's sinister 
minders, who are also his 
advisers, are known as the 


Ticktocks. They accompany him 
everywhere. Bad charcoal suits. 
Herbie Frogg ties. Rubber shoes. 
Laptops- Palmtops. Really bad 
news. 

“The reason I want to talk to 
you,” Brown continued, “is that I 
hear you've thought of a wheeze 
for increasing the tax take while 
appearing to lower it. If you tell 
me about this wheeze, m cut 
you in. You can have 3 per emit 
of the nwimint by which your 
idea increases the tax take while 
appearing to lower it." 

“OK." I said. “Three per cent it 
is. though my wheeze is 
transparent. It does not involve 
subterfuge but it does require 
chutzpah. Think big, Gordon. 
Think fat Fat will be your 


salvation. First, you’ll have to 
start taking food heavily, 
especially fat-indueing foods. 
Obesity is harmful. Nobody likes 
obesity. That’s your excuse. 
However, at the same time you'll 
also impose a special tax on all 
slimming products. Slimming is 
big business. Sales are 
enormous. But slimming can be 
harmful You'll have to make 
that clear. 

“If we believe the Body Image 
Task Farce, a fat-acceptance 
group in California, dieting wm 
lead to anxiety, depression, 
lethargy, lowered self-esteem, 
decreased attention span, 
weakness, high blood pressure, 
hair loss, gall bladder disease, 
gallstones, heart disease, ulcers. 


constipation, miff"™* 11 , dry skin, 
cirin rashes, dizziness, reduced 
sex drive, menstrual 
irregularities, amenorrhoea, 
gout, infertility, kidney stones, 
numbness in the legs, weight 
gain , compulsive eating, 
anorexia nervosa, bulimia, 
reduced resistance to infection, 
lowered exercise tolerance, 
electrolyte imbalance, bone loss, 
osteoporosis, death. 

“I got that list from a new 
book. Eat Fat, by an American, 
Richard Klein. He's a professor 
at Cornell. Despite the present 
fad for slimness, says Klein, we 
are all getting fatter. Americans 
as a whole are about 10 per cent 
fatter than they were 12 years 
ago. The game is true in Britain, 


Spain, Japan, Prance — 
everywhere. So you've got this 
pull-and-push effect which you, 
Gordon, can tax to the hilt 
dimming is big business, but it 
can be harmful. People are 
actually getting fatter, but that 

Is harmful, too. So you can tax 
foodstuffs and slimming 
products with near-lmpunity. 

“Naturally, this will give you 
great scope for lowering other 
taxes. And you will reap the diff. 
I reckon that the difference 
between what you'd gain by 
taring fatness and thinness and 
what you'd give away by 
lowering other tax rates could be 
- don't quote me - £7bn to 
ElObn." 

Gordon Brown said: “Michael, 
you’re amazing.” But then he 
blundered. In his excitement he 
snatched up a menu. He thought 
he vies joining us. Quick as you 
like, a 7V*ft bouncer gathered . 
Mm up and threw him into the 
street The Ticktocks swiftly 
followed. People who gatecrash 
Monsieur Neanderthal walk a 
gossamer tightrope. 




Oirt with the old: Chinatown wffl hear less nasal tones of the Beglng-born and the slang of the Shanghainese 


ation estimates that of the 150,000 
ethnic Chinese residents in the 
UK, about 100,000 are in London. 
It expects a majority of the 50,000 
Hong Kong families given right 
of abode by the British govern- 
ment to settle in the capital. Lon- 
ger term, the most influential 
newcomers will be the mainland- 
ers who have the weight of num- 
bers behind them. 

In 1980, only 5,300 holders of 
People's Republic of China pass- 
ports entered the UK, in 1990, 
20,400 arrived and, in 1995, 44,600. 
In 1980, 340 students arrived from 
the PRC and, in 1995, there were 
2,250 who took up courses. The 
northern Chinese among them 
have c h a ll en g ed the southern tra- 
ditions of Chinatown, as they 
have a diet more based on wheat 
than rice and a reputation as 
being less mercantile minded. 

The big event this year is the 
return of Hong Kong to Beijing, 
and it is clear that some money is 
moving out before the People's 
Liberation Army moves in. A 
rush of apartment purchases, 
often sight unseen, by Hong 
Kong buyers has helped turn 
round the central London prop- 
erty market, and New York 


B ut that's the outer 
buffer zone!” my 
incredulous London 
travel agent exclaims 
when I ask him to 
book me a ticket to Peace River, 
my home town In northern Can- 
ada. 

We briefly exchange cosmopoli- 
tan small-talk about how charm- 
ingly old-fashioned such remote 
hamlets tend to be - a conversa- 
tion that gives me a guilty thrill 
at what a sophisticated urbanite I 
have become. 

Then I surrender my credit 
card number and what seems to 
be a small fortune and a few 
weeks later I am off on a January 
visit to my family. 

As the frail light aircraft takes 
off from Edmonton, the Alberta 
capital, “outer buffer zone" 
seems an apt description for the 
bleak white desert which unfolds 
below. The 300-mile journey, 
almost due north, takes me over 
a vast expanse of flat prairie bur- 
ied in several feet of snow and an 
evergreen forest the size of Wales 
in which the deer outnumber the 
people. 

If I were driving, I would not 
pass any towns larger than my 
destination which, with a popula- 
tion of 10 , 000 , is the commercial 
hub of the Albertan north. 

Gazing down at the emptiness, 
I fight a rising wave of panic. 
Will I survive the next four days 
of Arctic isolation? Will there be 
enough to do, to talk about to 


police say money appears to be 
flowing out of Hong Kong into 
local Chinatown banks. 

The US police presumption is 
that triads will try to shift 
operations and personnel off- 
shore, though they have not yet 
surfaced in larger than normal 
numbers on New York's streets. 
David Yat says “there is trouble 
with the TO [Tung On gang] in 

The changing 
character of 
Chinatown 
tells of shifts 
within China 
itself 

East Broadway”, where the Fuji- 
anese have asserted authority. 

There are gangs, tongs and tri- 
ads in New York. Gwen Kinkead, 
in her work Chinatown - Portrait 
of a Closed Society , traces the 
extensive networks of the White 
Tigers, the Canal Street Boys and 
the Flying Dragons. If you look at 
the lineage, these gang members 


Arcadia 


are the bastard children of early 
20th century Chinese warlordism 
and 19th century US racism, elo- 
quently described by President 
Grover Cleveland who said toe 
Chinese were “impossible of 
assimilation''. 

The isolation of the first arriv- 
als, mostly single men lured by 
the prospect of gold, encouraged 
the formation of associations 
(tongs) and the closed culture of 
Chinatown. Competition for the 
support of its residents turned 
political with the rise of commu- 
nism on the mainland and the 
exile of the Nationalists on 
Taiwan. 

The political segregation has 
eased, and In the same Gerrard 
Street, London, newsagency you 
can buy mainland and Taiwanese 
publications, but the struggle 
continues. 

Last July, the Taiwanese Cen- 
tral News Agency complained of 
“Beijing's fierce competition for 
overseas Chinese loyalty”. A 
more interesting example is a 
made-for-the-mainland melo- 
drama called Beijing Natives in 
New York and screened in 1993. ft 
had all the usual soap stuff, with 
an accomplished cellist forced to 


wash dishes in a rest- 
aurant and his wife making 
sweaters and, later, leaving him 
for an American businessman. 
The People's Daily attempted to 
score points by suggesting that 
“no matter where you go, you 
always remain Chinese". 

Coping with crude calls for 
“patriotism" to the Motherland, 
and dealing with questions about 
loyalty to the UK is part of the 
self-defined brief of Yung Yung 
Wab, who was raised in Hong 
Kong by a family with roots in 
Shanghai, studied at Manchester 
University and, in 1992, became 
that city’s first ethnic Chinese 
woman to be appointed a justice 
of the peace. 

She co-wrote British SoB, Chi- 
nese Roots, a sometimes frank, 
sometimes Idealised portrait of 
local life published last year. At 
the launch, a Chinese official 
complained that she had included 
references to Taiwanese organi- 
sations in the UK. 

Sitting in the New Emperor 
restaurant In Manchester’s Chi- 
natown, Yung Yung explained 
that she was “proud of this Chi- 
natown''. but that publicity about 
triads and protection rackets 


made people wonder if “it is sale 
to walk on the streets”. 

Local police say that it is con- 
venient far a small-time hood to 
suggest that he has a link to a 
powerful Hong Kong triad, but 
there is little evidence of crime 
syndicate control. 

Yung Yung, Mrs Buckley as 
she is formally known, talked for 
three hours about the mixed emo- 
tions and the ambitions of local 
Chinese, and she herself reflected 
many of the concerns/hopes of 
Chinese who have lived abroad 
during the past two centuries. 

She worries about the identity 
of BBCs (British-born Chinese) 
who no longer cultivate their 
roots; she sees the recognition 
she has gained as a recognition 
for her community. She is 
angered that her prominence has 
made her a target for endless 
Chinatown gossip. She is 
annoyed that the west is trying 
to “suppress" the emerging 
China; and she glows gently 
about the 10,000-book public 
library she has established. 
Within those covers is literary 
evidence of Chinatown's more 
varied present - Catherine Cook- 
son in Chinese. 


Big thaw in the great white north 

Chrysda Freeland makes the bleak journey home to Peace River in northern Alberta 


eat? At least. I think in smug 
self-consolation, I can wow my 
teenage sisters with my slick city 
style - chocolate brown (the 
“black” of 1997) flared trousers 
and a brown velvet shirt. 

But when I walk to my airy, 
cedar childhood home on our 
family farm 10 miles out of town, 
my sisters seem to have more 
pressing concerns. 

“Oh, sorry, we were surfing," 
they explain, when at last I came 
upon them in the study, their 
two rapt faces bathed in the blu- 
ish glow of their computer 
screen. 

“Know anything about Niger- 
ian human rights abuses?" asks 
Katie, the 15-year-old. “I’ve joined 
Amnesty International through 
the Net and that's our latest cam- 
paign." 

Instead of Nowheresville, I 
seem to have arrived in Cyber- 
city. Deflated, I try a hesitant lit- 
tle twirl to draw attention to my 
metropolitan splendour. 

“Nice pants, I bought some like 
them in LA last summer,” Katie 
observes as I flee the room lest 
Anne discover my guilty secret - 
I have no E-mail address. 


Thanks to the information 
superhighway. Peace River may 
today be thoroughly briefed on 
the latest misdeeds of African 
tyrants and privy to the trans- 
continental gossip of computer- 
teens. bnt no technology can 
defeat the dominant force of the 
Canadian north: winter. 

Next to Peace River, where this 
year the snowdrifts began to pile 
up In October and which every 
winter expects a few weeks of 
-40°C temperatures, even Moscow, 
where I now live, is relatively 
balmy. Cosseted by the gentle 
Russian climates, I am startled 
when I feel the first breath of 
Alberta air freeze my nasal pas- 
sages and send a chill all the way 
down my lungs. 

But by morning I am again 
happily indulg in g jn one of Cana- 
da's secret perversities - a 
macho delight in the freezing 
weather which only we, the cho- 
sen. frozen people, are able to 
handle. 

When my English boyfriend 
asks about the whitish blobs 
obscuring my eyes, I cheerfully 
explain they are Icicles which 
have crystallised on my eye- 


lashes. The white “fur" around 
my hat is ice-encased hair. 

My rediscovered nerve is tested 
when we decide to venture on to 
the modest downhill sld runs on 
Misery Mountain, just a few 
miles from my family's home. 
Many slders wear top-to-toe 
snowsuits and face masks cover- 
ing everything but their irises 

Only we, the 
chosen, 
frozen 
people, can 
handle the 
weather 

and nostrils. A notice-board 
inside the chalet gives a daily 
warning of how long it takes 
exposed flesh to freeze, alongside 
the bulletins about the weather 
and snow condition. 

Preoccupied by adjustments to 
my neck-warmer - in the end I 
decide it should go on top of my 
turtle-neck sweater but beneath 


the thick ear-flaps of my woolly 
hat - it is not until we are being 
dragged up by the T-bar that I 
notice my sisters have actually 
come out without coats. 

“These sweaters are really 
warm," they insist between shiv- 
ers when I question their suicidal 
attire. 

Scanning the slopes more care- 
fully. I notice that none of the 
teenage girls are wearing Parkas. 
Next to our bulky figures, enve- 
loped In wool and down, they 
look like naked wraithes and as I 
watch them the explanation 
slowly dawns. 

“Are you worried that Parkas 
make you look fat?" Eyes down- 
cast, my sisters nod. On top of 
the familiar adolescent threat of 
anorexia, it seems northern girls 
must contend with hypothermia 
as well 

For many of their less image- 
conscious elders, though, the 
winter is welcome. Logging and 
oil exploration, two of the main- 
stays of the local economy, can 
only be done when the ground is 
frozen, wmfciwg the year's coldest 
months some of the busiest. 

Of course, the opposite is true 


for farming, which at the turn of 
the century first brought Euro- 
pean settlers to the fertile Peace 
River valley. Many farmers 
enliven the frozen months by tak- 
ing second jobs: my farming 
father doubles In the winter as a 
lawyer, others moonlight as car- 
penters, mechanics or loggers. 

Some of their neighbours have 
found a different way of keeping 
busy. They are activist members 
of Farmers for Justice, which Is 
waging the Canadian prairies' 
answer to the civil rights' strug- 
gle. Their oppressor is the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, a national 
organisation to which all wheat- 
growers must sell their crop. 

One Farmer-for-Justice has 
even been to jail for the cause: he 
was imprisoned For Indepen- 
dently exporting some of his 
wheat across the border to the 
US. In solidarity, the Peace River 
Farmers for Justice, and other 
like-minded crusaders across the 
prairies, mounted their own ver- 
sion of non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence. Hundreds of them carried 
sacks of wheat on foot across the 
US border. 

They hoped to clog up (he fed- 


eral justice system by provoking 
hundreds of arrests. To their dis- 
may the police refused to rise to 
the bait and the Peace River con- 
tingent went home to more long 
winter nights. 

Free-wheeling antics such as 
this come naturally to the deni- 
zens of the Peace valley. The 
local hero, immortalised in 
wooden statues, paintings, but- 
tons and jewellery, is a 
known as Twelve-Foot Davis. 

He earned his nickname by 
prospecting for gold in the 12 ft 
strips of no-man’s -land left 
between official claims. That 
underdog ingenuity and a gen ex- - 
osity of spirit (“He never left his 
cabin door closed") have .made 
h i m a sort of patron saint of the 
Peace. 

At the thought of Davis, and of - 
Peace River's newest hand of jus- 
tice-seekers, 1 begin to recall 
some of the virtues of the Cana- 
dian north: Its raw beauty, the 
free spirit of its people; its small- 
town friendliness; the communi- 
ty’s good-natured tolerance of 
eccentricity. 

“When you grow up, do you 
want to stay in Peace River?” I 
ask Anne, in a voice gentle with 
nostalgia. Standing at the- top of 
the ski lift, we gaze down at the ■■ 
dramatic gorge carved out below 
by the Peace River. 

Then Anne brought me thump- 
ing back to earth with her mat- 
ter-of-fact reply: “Of course not 
It’s really boring here.” 
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Bids/deals 








Electra Fle ming , the venture 
capital backer behind a 
£79 management buy-out 
for William Cook, claimed 
yesterday the steel casting 
group was at the centre of a 
smear campaign aimed at 
derailing the deal, writes 
Tim Burt 

The company, which is 
fighting a £71.8m hostile bid 
from rival Triplex Lloyd, 
this week faced allegations 
of apparent discrepancies 
between a downbeat trading 
statement and financial 
information it gave to its 
bankers a month earlier. 

Andrew Cook, chairman 
and chief executive of Wil- 
liam Cook, confirmed a 
request had ‘ been ' lodged 
with the Department of 
Trade and Industry to inves- 
tigate his company. But he 
dismissed it as an attempt 
by Triplex to destabilise its 
defence. 

Electra Fleming said: “We 
do not give these allegations 
any credence.” 

□ Engineering group FKI 
this week abandoned its 
£186m hostile bid fbr New- 
man Tanks, the architec- 
tural hardware company, 
after IngersoU-Rand made a 
£230m counter offer. 
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New issues 

Newcastle rocks 


Northern Rock, the 

Newcastle-based building 

society converting to B bank, 
set the scene for its autumn 
flotation by reporting a M 
per cent jumPi to £167-5m, in 
underlying pre-tax profits for 
1996, writes Christopher 
Price. 

Flotation is planned for 
October and the society is 
valued by UBS and BZW at 
about £L25bn, suggestmgan 
average pay-out of EiJwv 
to each of its lm mem- 
bers. 


□ Antisoma, the biotechnol- 
ogy company linked to the 
Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, hopes to raise £30m 
and achieve a valuation of 
about £70m from a summer 
flotation. 

□ Cambridge Antibody 
Technology, another biotech 
company, plans to float In 

first half of this 
It hopes to raise 
between £30m and £35m 
from an institutional placing 
of shares valuing it at close 
to £100m. 


the 

year. 


The week ahead 

TV company 
sets hot Pace 


TUESDAY; Pace Micro, 
which makes digital satellite 
television receivers, is 
expected to announce 
interim profits of more than 
£I0m and pay a maiden 
dividend of ip. 

The group, which has shot 
to a market value or about 
£4 80m since Its June 
flotation, has carried out 
trials in anticipation of 
digital terrestrial television, 
whicb Is expected to begin 
next year. These are 
expected to provide further 
impetus to the market for 
decoders. 

WEDNESDAY: British Sky 
Broadcasting, the satellite 
television venture, is 
expected to announce 
Interim pre-tax profits of 
about £130m, compared with 
£10&3m. The formation of a 


joint company with Carlton 
and Granada in order to bid 
for the right to launch 
digital terrestrial television, 
was announced on Friday. 

The City now is waiting 
for further news on digital 
satellite television plans. 
THURSDAY: Imperial 
Chemical Industries reports 
its full-year results and 
investors should find out 
whether the shares' long 
underperformance has been 
justified. 

Pre-tax profits, which were 
£95 lm for 199s, will do well 
to rise above £600m for last 
year. All eyes will be on 
current trading - whether 
demand has picked up and 
whether the prices of raw 
materials and ICTs products 
such as polyester film, are 
rising. 


Results due next week 
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Ingersoll, a US industrial 
equipment manufacturer, 
agreed its cash offer after 
several weeks of secret talks 
with Newman Tonks. Its bid 
is worth 179.4p a share com- 
pared with FIG's 148. 4p. 

□ The £4S2m bid battle 
between Golf Canada 
Resources and Clyde Petro- 
leum intensified this week 
following the UK oil inde- 
pendent’s final defence docu- 
ment on Tuesday. 

Clyde argued that the 
Canadian oil and gas group's 
105p a share cash offer seri- 
ously undervalued its assets. . 

It produced a report on 
Tuesday, commissioned from 
Energy Resource Consul- 
tants, which argued for a 
new net asset value of 12Qp, 
or 144p without any pre- 
mium for control. The valua- 
tion compares with analysts’ 
expectations of between 70 
and 88p before the bid was 
launched in December. 

Gulf immediately critic- 
ised the report as unrealistic 
and claimed that Clyde's 
expectations of its 1996 
acquisitions were "overly 
optimistic**. 

Clyde's shares edged down 
in the week and closed on 
Thursday at llSSp. 
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Following a run of sales over the last three months exe cutive director 
John Gflderaleeve soW33,087 shares at 369p each. 

-The company’s share price Is at its highest yet. fj' SweratoBvel 
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Company 

SALES 
Abbot Group 
Amey 

Asda Property 
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Shares 
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OH 

9.252.023 

11750 

1 

BCon 

5,000 

20 

1 

Prop 

20,000 

34 

1 

Brew 

17,895 

161 

1 

SSer 

2,000 

49 

1 

Prop 

0,500 

19 

1 

PhfTTl 

100,000 

90 

1 

RrtG 

2,000 

25 

1 

PPOP 

39.000 

36 

1 

L&HI 

112,000 

12 

1 

OthF 

200,000 

238 

1 

L&HI 

35,000 

104 

2 

Retf 

33.087 

122 

1 

Drift 

44,000 

123 

1 

BM&M 

17,000 

66 

1" 

Brew 

131,659 

874 

3* 

Cftem 

65,468 

206 

1 * 

RetG 

50,000 

67 

1' 

SSer 

61,338 

179 

1 * 

PP&P 

56,108 

128 

1' 

Pfirm 

150.000 

135 

2* 

Brew 

70.300 

544 

1 * 

HGod 

50,000 

13 

1 

Irau 

70^00 

46 

1 

WT 

20.000 

57 

1 

Big 

20,000 

34 

1 

Text 

70,000 

53 

1 

RetF 

6,000 

24 

1 

RetG 

20,000 

14 

1 

Unci 

603,621 

314 

1 

Dhfi 

20,000 

26 

2 

Prop 

150,000 

114 

1 

FdPr 

7,500 

15 

1 

Tran 

7,900 

49 

1 

Metis 

2,500,000 

50 

1 

OthF 

96,886 

60 

3 

RetG 

4,000 

20 

1 

Mkfia 

10,000 

11 
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Dawson Holdings 
HOghcroft IT 
KS Bfomedbt Htdgs 
Moss Bros 
Nobo Group 
Rage Software 
SEC 

Stanley Leisure 
Tesco 
Tomkins 

BPB Industries 
Compass - 

ElBs & Everard 
fired Earth Dies 
Hogg Robinson 
Jarvis Porter 
KS Btamerfix Htdgs 
Whitbread 
Purchases 
Armour Trust 
Bradstock Group 
Brunner Inv 
Concentric 
Dawson Inti 
Farepak 
Hughes (TJ) 

Kam River 
Lonitto 

Newport Holdings 
Nicholas (Vimto) 

P&O 

Pacific Media 
PartwrstDDB 
Vendome 

WHmington Groiv ^ 

Convenles must UHtf the Stock Gxehenge wtotoi tore worktog days 
tremaotlon by a director. ■ This M contetne eB tronaacfionB {Dated 
Btdudlng exercise of options O B 100% aubsaquentty sold, «#i » 
£10,000. Information releaaad by the Stock EXchaio*. Sharao traded a 
Source: The Imide Track. Edinburgh. 0131-638 7070 
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Preparing the soil for 
a Labour victory in May 


Continued from Page XXH 


wealth away out of reach for 
decades - unless, of course, 
pension contributions are 
made compulsory, a hot 
topic which has been dis- 
cussed nervously by both 
leading parties. 

Compulsion would enable 
the government to tax pen- 
sion contributions and assets 
more heavily. And because 
compulsory contributions 
are not defined as taxes (this 
already applies to NICs. 
which cost employees 10 per 
cent), no campaign promises 
would be broken - not in the 
letter, anyhow. 

Labour hostility to divi- 
dends. and other forms of 
what used to be called 
''unearned" income, goes 
back a long way. It could 
prove to be one of the most 
important investment 
themes for the next parlia- 
ment if Labour does Indeed 
win the election. 

Apart from Lamont’s grab, 
the Conservatives have 
given every encouragement 
to dividend growth - right 
from the start, when divi- 
dends soared by 24 per cent 
in 1979 after the old controls 
were removed. Long-term 
charts show that dividends 
rose between 1951 and 1964 
in real terms, showed a 
downward trend until 1981, 
then rose sharply again. The 
charts faithfully reflect the 
Tory -Labour-Ton." political 
alternation. 

Nominal dividend growth 
averaged 15 per cent annu- 
ally in the Thatcher golden 
years between 1984 and 1990. 
And although dividends 
started the 1990s badly with 
the recession and then the 
tax change, they have been 
growing at 10 per cent dur- 
ing the past couple of years. 

These trends have encour- 
aged something of a cult of 
equity income in the UR. 
Unit trusts, for instance, 
have heavily marketed the 
theme of a high and growing 
income, and with great suc- 
cess until quite recently. 
Already, however, this style 
of investment has run into 
difficulties because of the 
underperformance of a num- 
ber of prominent high- 


yielding shares, such as 
those of Hanson and British 
Gas. The problems could get 
worse under Labour. 

The new successful theme 
is growth (equity growth 
unit trusts outperformed 
equity income funds by 3 per 
cent on average last year), 
and the pursuit of capital 
gains is likely to be the dom- 
inant equity style under 
Labour. Struggling mature 
companies could see their 
ratings suffer still more, 
especially if Labour was to 
prove more hostile than the 
Conservatives to takeovers, 
share buy-backs and other 
devices designed to release 
shareholder value. 

Capital growth has, in any 
case, become a worldwide 
theme. Dividend yields have 
fallen to under 2 per cent in 
the US and are less than 3 
per cent on average even in 


Labour will introduce the 
provisions of the Maastricht 
treaty's social chapter, 
including a minimum wage, 
and it will be more robust in 
implementing anti-monopoly 
policy while also installing 
tougher regulators in the 
utility sector. While much of 
this has already been dis- 
counted in share prices, the 
longer-term risk remains 
that a Labour government 
would be drawn more exten- 
sively into the continental 
framework of active state 
intervention and high social 
costs. That would be a natu- 
ral environment for Old 
Labour. Only time will tell 
how different New Labour 
might turn out to be. 

Joining would be good for 
gilts. But the stock market 
has easily been the best 
place to be during the 18 
years of Tory rule: the aver- 


It can be assumed that 
Labour will introduce the 
provisions of the 
Maastricht treaty's social 
chapter, including a 
minimum wage 


a high-yielding stock market 
such as Spain. Given a 
tougher tax environment for 
pay-outs in the UK. compa- 
nies might conclude - des- 
pite the inevitable protests 
of the pension funds - that 
they would not have much 
to lose from adopting a stin- 
gier approach to dividends. 

Dividends apart, what 
might the accession of 
Labour mean for the corpo- 
rate sector and the stock 
market? The historical evi- 
dence is mixed: in the late 
1960s the UK equity market 
reached some of its highest 
levels ever in real terms. In 
the late 1970s, though, a 
combination of price con- 
trols. Inflation and trade 
union power wreaked havoc 
and prices languished 
(although it should be 
emphasised that price con- 
trols were invented by the 
Tory Heath government). 

It can be assumed that 


age annual total return on 
UK equities has been 19 per 
cent and the All-Share index 
has climbed from 260 to 
2,060. The top stock market 
sectors have been pharma- 
ceuticals, the media and 
financial services. 

Perhaps the duds are more 
rev ealing : property (a victim 
of relaxed controls and lower 
inflation), textiles, vehicles 
and construction. 

Might a Labour govern- 
ment clamp down on some 
of the fat profits being made 
in financial services and the 
media and. by promoting 
physical investment, hdp to 
bring the engineering and 
construction industries out 
of their relative slump? It is 
worth thinking about, 
although most of the impor- 
tant investment themes 
these days are global 

Raising the economic 
growth rate will be an 
important theme of the 


Labour manifesto. The econ- 
omy has slowed under the 
Tories, and last year's lack- 
lustre 2.3 per cent rise in 
real gross domestic product 
served to raise the average 
annual expansion in the 
1990s so far to only 1.3 per 
cent 

On the other hand, infla- 
tion is low. too, and one of 
the Tories’ great achieve- 
ments has been to render 
British government bonds 
respectable again. Again, 
however, this rehabilitation 
of gilts is partly a conse- 
quence of lifting exchange 
controls. The last Labour 
government's regular battles 
in the gilt-edged market 
were conducted against 
domestic institutional inves- 
tors. but the next Labour 
chancellor will have to sat- 
isfy the big global fund man- 
agers. 

What about the single 
European currency? The two 
main parties are edging 
towards a consensus that the 
UK will not participate in 
the first wave entry in 1999. 
Beyond that. Labour is a 
more likely joiner than the 
Conservatives, but the odds 
remain against 

The investor must still 
worry about currencies, but 
not about borders. This is, 
fundamentally, why the 
accession of a Labour gov- 
ernment is viewed so calmly 
and why airline seats to the 
ffhannel Islands are not fully 
booked in tbe run-up to May 
l. Investors have a diverse 
range of international assets 
from which to choose, 
together with index-linked 
government bonds, which 
were unavailable in the 
inflation-ravaged 1970s. 

Whether the complacency 
will survive Labour’s second 
Budget (the first will be a 
mere curtain-raiser) is 
another matter. But which- 
ever party wins the election 
wfll be forced to raise taxes 
quite sharply, the doubling 
of the national debt during 
the present parliament is an 
obvious sign of how under- 
taxed the country has been. 

So, go for international 
growth, and keep your 
unearned income out of 
ham’s way - if you can. 
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Offshore 
Investment - 
bears fruit with 
Abbey National 
in Jersey. 
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Wall Street 


London 


The strength behind 
all those records 


Howls that became 

• Philip Coggan reflects on a week of fluctuation 
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John Authers finds plenty of evidence 
for US economic optimism 


P erhaps it is time to 
return to fundamen- 
tals. Wall Street 
started the year in 
eye-catching fashion, with 
the indices tracking the 
movements of the bond and 
equity markets whirling like 
so many dervishes. 

Records were set for the 
all-time highest level - with 
the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average briefly topping 6J300 
- and for the busiest day’s 
trading. The Dow also came 
within a whisker of setting a 
new mark for its worst after- 
noon fall in history. 

Strip away the technical 
glare, and January provided 
plenty of new data on the 
underlying strength of the 
economy. The quarterly 
earnings season, now virtu- 
ally complete, confirmed 
that corporate America still 
is growing - and faster than 
most had thought. 

Most of the news from the 
boardrooms has been good, 
with profits coming in ahead 
of predictions. Generally, 
they are about 10 per cent 
above their level of the year 
before. But turnover is up by 
more than this, so confirm- 
ing that profit margins are 
under a little pressure. 

According to a Prudential 
Securities analysis, profit 
gains were greatest in the 
energy sector (.up 42.8 per 
cent; where companies gen- 
erally managed to do better 
than analysts had expected. 
Consumer and ser- 

vices companies also regis- 
tered percentage profit 
growth in the teens. 

Where companies had to 
bring bad news to the mar- 
ket, they found it had fac- 
tored this into the price 
already. This was most obvi- 
ous in the paper sector, 
where falls of 30 per cent or 
more in wholesale paper 
prices led to a ‘’chainsaw 
massacre’’ of earnings fig- 
ures. 

So fax, positive earnings 
surprises, exceeding ana- 
lysts’ expectations, have out- 
numbered negative surprises 
by about two to one, and no 
blue-chip company has had 
to disappoint the market 
with figures significantly 
poorer than expected. 

Thanks to the strength of 
fundamentals, companies 
are also starting to make 
themselves very popular in 
Wall Street by reshuffling 
themselves. This week. Hil- 
ton International even 
unleashed a hostile bid for 
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the rival ITT group, owner of 
cr o wn jewels such as Shera- 
ton Hotels and Madison 
Square Garden, in a glorious 
throwback to days past 

This is just the sort of 
behaviour Wall Street wants 
to see. More significantly for 
the long-term health of the 
markpt, American consum- 
ers also seem to be behaving 
just the way Wall Street 
would like. 

The monumental flows of 
cash into equity mutual 
funds have been well-docu- 
mented, as has the recent 
vogue for index funds which 
has helped large-capitalisa- 
tion stocks. Figures from the 
Investment Company Insti- 
tute week confirmed 
that last year was a record 
one. albeit very slightly 
below Initial estimates. 

Anecdotal evidence is that 
the fund management indus- 
try is having its best month 
ever. The problem, fre- 
quently rehearsed In Wall 
Street boardrooms over the 
past few years, is that this 
money could just as easily 
be withdrawn. 

But research on broader 
financial flows, published by 
Deutsche Morgan. Grenfell 
this week, suggests that 
these flows may not cany 
the sting in the fail 

According to Ed Yardeni. 
Deutsche's chief economist, 
flows into “liquid assets" 
(which he takes to include 
cheque accounts of all forms, 
savings and deposit 
accounts, money market 
mutual funds and time 
deposits) continues to rise to 
record levels each week. 

He estimates flows into 
these cash savings vehicles 
in the year to January 13 at 


f255bn. This is slightly 
hi ghor than the flOWS Into 
equity mutual funds for 1996, 
as confirmed by the insti- 
tute. 

Having a pool of cash 

mwnwnliiting lilcn -this while 

the stock market continues 
to rally is extremely positive 
for equities. It lessens the 
chances of vnawi red e mp ti ons 
when the market turns 
down, and means that con- 
sumers have flexibility to 
deal with a serious economic 
downturn. 

How can this he 
explained? Yardeni suggests 
that the philosophy is: 
“Stocks for retirement Cash 
for emergencies. ” In other 
words, households are pour- 
ing money into r et ir ement 
savings and then making 
sure it can stay invested for 
a rainy day by keeping other 
assets liquid. 

Retirement savings, partic- 
ularly from post-war baby 
boomers, have formed the 
backbone of the mutual 
funds’ rising sales. Yardeni 
suggests this could mean the 
boomers believe they have 
taken enough risk by invest- 
ing their pension money in 
equities; either that or they 
are feeling insecure about 
their jobs. 

It also indicates that, 
given a greater feeling of 
security, US households 
have yet more money which 
they could put into equi- 
ties. 


C onfused? Can’t 
remember 
whether Abbey 
National is try- 
ing to ntniro a 
friendly hid for Scottish 
Amicable or a hostile offer 
for Scottish Inimical? Jt has 
been that kind of weds in 
the. markets. What sounded 
for a while like a pack of 
wolves bowling in the dis- 
tance turned out to be some 
friendly labradors pining for 
their Winalot 
At one point, it seemed as 
if Wall Street was finally 
experiencing the long-expec- 
ted correction which UK 
investors have been fearing. 
But the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average bounced back 
from Us short-term period of 
weakness, as it has so nften 
before. 

There was a brief election 
scare, too, with a rumour 
doing the rounds bn Wednes- 
day that the government 
was about to go to the polls. 
It abated quickly, bat there 
is no doubt It will be 


repeated with voting only 
three months away at most. 

The interest rate policy 
debate also reared its head. 
Hie minutes of the Decem- 
ber monetary meeting indi- 
cated that Eddie George, the 
governor of the Bank of 
England, had said base rates 
might have to rise by half a 
percentage point in the first 
few months of this year. But 
most analysts fiitwir ifwinoth 
Cl arke, the chancellor, will 
continue to ignore the gover- 
nor’s advice. 

As each of the week's wor- 
ries - Wall Street, politics 
and interest rates - was 
eased (at least, for the 
moment), the UK stock mar- 
ket was able to forge ahead. 
There was even a little bit of 
hid excitement. The 
approach from Abbey 
National to Scottish Amica- 
ble should not really boost 
the overall market, since the 
latter is a mutual, but any 
takeover activity sets traders 
Speculating on what the next 
target might be. 


By last night, the FTSE 
100 index had rebounded to 
4*275.8, beating the previous 
all-time closing high of 
44271.5 recorded on January 
23. 

The market continues to 
look inexpensive - by recent 
standards, at least - if you 
compare it with short and 
long term interest rates. The 
graph shows the yield on 
long gilts relative to the 
earnings yield (the inverse of 
the price/eamings ratio) on 
the FT Non-Financials index. 
The higher the ratio,' the 
more attractive it is to 
switch from shares into 
bonds. 

As can be seen, the ratio is 
well below the peak readied 
in 1987 and the levels 
recorded at the end of 1994 
(after, bond yields had risen 
sharply). Comparing the div- 
idend yield on the All-Share 
with the long band yield, or 
with three-month interest 
rates, tells a similar story. 

What about the imminent 
election? History might not 
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'Labour's hist wjft: : theilk 'was facing the ' ofl .crisis 


be mnch b^ gblde. rt is true 
that Labour was expected to 
win the election in 1992, 
although its lead fa the opin- 
ion polls Was much narrower 
•than it is how. In that year, 
the All-Share dropped by Z£ 
per cent in the three months' 
leading up to the vote. 
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"et, five years ago r 
the economy- was 
just emerging from 
recession and the 
pound was still in the- 
exchange rate mechanism; 
price/eamings ratios were 
lower (14, compared with . 
18.7 today) and dividend 
yields were higher (5 per 
cent, compared with today’s 
3.6 per cent). 

For the elections of 1983 
.and 1987, it was quite clear 
in advance that the Conser- 
vatives were going to win 
and the stock market moved 
strongly ahead In the three 
months before the polls.' 

Going back to the last time 
Labour won an election - 
the two polls of 1974 undo* 
Harold Wilson - is not much 
help, either. The economy 
was faring the oil crisis, 
industrial unrest leading to 
a three-day week, and ram- 
pant Inflation. 

Given that it has been 18 
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Labour government, it 
hard to believe that the mar- 
ket wiQ] not have an occa- 
sional wobble before the 
vote - although, of course, if 
the Conservatives start 
catching up quickly, share 
prices could race ahead. - • 
Labour has tried very hard 
indeed to adopt a “responsi- 
ble'’ pose on issues such as 
public spending and income 
tax, but investors will 
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Barry Riley 


Preparing the soil for Labour 

It is a good time to consult a crystal ball 


M ay 1 remains 
the targeted 
day for a UK 
general elec- 
tion, prime minis tar John 
Major is said to have told 
journalists after Monday’s 
meeting at Chequers, his 
official country residence, to 
finalise the Conservative 
party's manifesto. It 
remains to be seen if the 
choice of the traditional 
socialist festival day as the 
occasion for the poll proves 
to have symbolic signifi- 
cance. But the Labour party 
appears to remain more 
than 20 points In the 
opinion polls, for what they 
are worth. 

If the government is 
indeed to change after 18 
years, the financial commu- 
nity is approaching the date 
with notable stoicism. Reas- 
sured by shadow chancellor 
Gordon Brown's promise 
not to raise the 23 and 40 
per cent income tax rates, 
the City of London’s mobile 
international financial fat 
cats are no longer discuss- 
ing moves to more lightly 
taxed juridisdictions, as 
they did before previous 
general elections. Wealthy 
investors do not appear to 
be rushing to take money 
out of the country or set up 
elaborate structures to pro- 
tect their wealth. 

Should savers be more 
worried? Certainly, there is 
no question of Labour’s 
repeating the policies of the 


1960s and 1970s. On the 
other hand, nor can we 
expect a rerun of the 1980s. 

According to Brown and 
leader Tony Blair, Labour - 
or New Labour as it now 
calls itself - will stick to 
existing public spending 
ceilings for at least two 
years as well as freezing 
income tax rates. But then, 
in 1964 and 1966, the late 
Harold Wilson swore he was 
not going to devalue, which 
he did in 1967. And, in Octo- 
ber 1974, chancellor Denis 
Healey never dreamt that, 
within two years, he would 
be going cap-in-hand to the 
International Monetary 
Fund. 

What will happen if 
Labour arrives at the Trea- 
sury and finds (or claims to 
find) something nasty lurk- 
ing in the nation’s “books"? 
How will it respond to a 
future crisis arising, per- 
haps, from a renewed surge 
in public sector borrowing 
or European currency tur- 
moil? 

Let us recall the financial 
environment when Labour 
was last in power. In the 
spring of 1979, income taxes 
ranged up to 83 per cent of 
earned in«wwp anH an amaz- 
ing 98 per cent of “unearned 
income". There were ex- 
change controls on invest- 
ments and controls cm com- 
pany dividends. Admittedly, 
conditions had been little 
better under the Conserva- 
tive government of Edward 


Heath between 1970 and 
1974. 

The middle classes sur- 
vived those grim years with 
the help of certain crucial 
tax shelters. There was 
unlimited relief at the high- 
est marginal income tax 
rate on mortgage interest; 
this made home ownership 
absurdly cheap. There was 


Today, 

those 

shelters 

have been 

seriously 

eroded 


also generous tax relief on 
pensions. Membership of 
Lloyd's of London was 
another favourite device far 
outwitting the plodding tax 
inspector. Today, those shel- 
ters have been seriously 
eroded. Mortgage interest 
relief is now vestigial, and 
pensions relief applies only 
to incomes up to (In 1997-98) 
£84,000. As for Lloyd's - 
pnrmp+i said. 

So are the middle classes 
now defenceless against 
attack? Fortunately not, 
because they are now pro- 
tected indirectly by the 
openness at the economy, hi 
the absence of foreign 
exchange controls, *Ti*» gov- 
ernment cannot Interfere 


with interest rates or divi- 
dends in the way it did. 
Moreover, tax rates on per- 
sonal and company incomes 
cannot differ radically from 
levels in the UK’s major 
trading partner countries in 
continental Europe or the 
US. But they can certainly 
go up. 

The middle classes may 
note that the fiscal strai- 
ghtjacket which Brown has 
donned is not quite as tight 
as a mental patient in 
Broadmoor might require. 
Labour could raise, or abol- 
ish, the income railing on 
National Insurance contri- 
butions (NICs), which now 
stands at £465 a week. In 
specific investment areas, 
the Conservatives’ newer 
tax shelters, Tessas (tax-ex- 
empt special savings 
accounts) and Peps (per- 
sonal equity plans), could be 
restructured and/or cut 
back in size: far Instance, an 
overall ceiling could be 
imposed on the size of a Pep 
which, at the moment, ran 
roll up in an unrestricted 
way year by year (unit trust 
Peps alone are now worth 
£Sbn). Confusingly, Labour 
has proposed yet another 
savings plan, the Individual 
Savings Account 

Elsewhere, though, pen- 
sion contributions could be 
further restricted and tax 
relief at the 40 per cent rate 
withdrawn, to be replaced 
by 23 per cent or some other 
lower rate. The residual tax 


relief on mortgage Interest 
could be abolished, saving 
£2L5bn a year. Very large tax 
reliefs are being given to 
pensions - some £llbn for 
occupational schemes, not 
counting personal plans. 
These could be further 
attacked by tinkering with 
company taxes. We know 
about the controversial pro- 
posed windfall tax on cer- 
tain privatised utility com- 
panies, but Labour has also 
expressed concern about 
high dividend pay-outs and 
allegedly weak capital 
spending. 

Norman Lamont. when 
Tory chancellor in 1993, 
made an earlier raid on divi- 
dends by reducing the tax 
credit from 25 to 20 per cent 
In effect, this cut the divi- 
dend income of pension 
funds and Peps at a stroke 
by 6.25 per cent Brown 
could further reduce, or 
even eliminate, the tax 
credit He would argue that 
this would end an anomaly 
whereby retained (and rein- 
vested) company profits can 
be taxed more highly than 
dividends distributed to tax- 
free institutions. 

He would be constrained 
by the potential damage to 
pension schemes, both cor- 
porate and personal. It is 
only the tax relief that 
makes funded pension 
schemes attractive. Why 
else would anybody lock 


Continued on Page XXI 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow ahead on supportive data 


AMERICAS 


A jump 1» the bond market 
that sent the yield on the 
30-year Treasury down to 
around 6-8 per cent helped 
US shares to move ahead for 
a second session, wiles Lisa 
Bransten in New York. 

_ At 1 pm, the Dow Jones 
“Mistrial Average was 43.87 
stronger at 63S7.73 and the 
Standard & Poor’s 500 
climbed 6.76 to 79033. Tech- 
nology shares continued the 
rally which began on Thurs- 
day with the Nasdaq com- 
posite gaining io.64 at 
i»38l.06 and the Pacific stock 
Exchange technology index 
cl imbing 03 per cent. NYSE 
volume was 307m shares. 

Before the market opened, 
the Commerce department 


^Ported that the US gross 
domestic product rose a 
stronger than expected 4.7 
per cent in the fourth quar- 
ter of last year, while the 
price deflator rose by a 
smaller than expected 1.4 per 
Cent 

Those figures were espe- 
cially supportive of the 
equity market because they 
indicated that the economy 
remained strong but there 
was little threat of inflation. 

Several companies moved 
on earnings announcements 
as the reporting season drew 
to a close. Kellogg climbed 
$1 at $69 after announcing 
operating earnings that were 
slightly ahead of expecta- 
tions. Coca-Cola, which is a 
component of the Dow. 
advanced $V* to $58’/< on 


earnings that were to line 
with forecasts. 

Borders Group, the second 
largest book retailer to the 
US, jumped $3Va or 9 per cent 
to $43% after announcing 
that il expected to report 
stronger than expected quar- 
terly earnings. 

Shares to Dow Jones rose 
$2 or 5 per cent to $40% on 
reports that Reuters Hold- 
ings might be interested to a 
joint venture or an acquisi- 
tion of the company's Teler- 
ate unit. Dow Jones denied 
the speculation. 

Texas Instruments jumped 
$5 or 7 per cent to $79% amid 
hopes for a new semiconduc- 
tor tbat the company was to 
introduce next week. 

TWA gave back some of 
the $1* tbat it rose on Thurs- 


day on reports that a New 
Jersey company allied with 
the Russian airline. Transa- 
ero, had offered to take a 
controlling stake to the US 
airline. TWA said that the 
talks had never progressed 
to board level and its shares 
fell Si to 96%. 

TORONTO rode out 
anotber bad morning fur 
gold stocks, rising strongly 
to solid volume to close with 
the 300 composite index up 

19.76 at 6,10436 on the noon 

calculation. 

The golds sector gave up a 

further l.l per cent with Bar- 

rick Gold ofr 25 cents to 

C$36.10 and Placer Dome 
down 40 cents to C$27.50. 
But transports and utilities 
pushed forward strongly. 
Northern Telecom surged 


C$2. 25 to CS99.5Q and New- 
bridge Networks jumped 65 
cents to C$46.50. 

SAN PAULO surged 
strongly during a morning 
session which saw a marked 
improvement in levels of 
activity. Dealers said big 
local players had returned to 
the market and that there 
had been keen buying by for- 
eign funds- 

At midsession the Bovespa 
index was up 1,567 or 2 per 

cent at 79,456. 

SANTIAGO picked up 1 
per cent as Endesa traded 
higher after its better than 
expected earnings figures, 
released late on Thursday. 
The IPSA index rose 1.12 to 
11036 at midsession as End- 
esa rose 1.5 per cent to 256.76 
pesos. 


Italians rediscover an 
appetite for equities 


Paul Betts reports on a switch out of bonds 

A sked barely a month between 10 and 25 per cent ton. emphasising ti 
ago what he thought while 38.4 per cent felt It catalyst has been U 
of the Italian stock could breach 25 per cent, in December, equii: 


SAP, Porsche leap as Dax peaks again 


Bourses liked the US 
conjunction of accelerated 
GDP growth and a lower 
than expected, chain- 
weighted price index, 
responding with another 
seven all-tim e highs. 

ERANKFXJRT got there by 
a fraction, the Dax index 
closing just 0.42 over its Jan- 
uary 24 peak at an Ibis- 
indicated 3.037.70, 19.12 up 
on the day with turnover 
DM2bn higher at DM133bn. 

SAP prefs were the out- 
standing Dax 30 performer, 
putting on DM3LS0 or 14.1 
per cent at DM25430. The 
software group's shares had 
suffered an attack of nerves 
ahead of yesterday’s 1996 
results; but these took in a 
58 per cent jump to fourth 
quarter pre-tax profits, after 
an ll per cent decline in 
July/September. 

Mr Eckhard Frahm, of 
Merck Finck in DQsseldorf. 
noted that SAP's perfor- 
mance yesterday took it 
close to the top of the Dax 30 
performance table in Janu- 
ary. with a gain of 14.4 per 
cent; it was bracketed by 
dollar stocks, Volkswagen 
and Thyssen with gains of 
20.1 and 143 per cent respec- 
tively, and followed closely 
by Germany’s two biggest 
banks. Deutsche and Dresd- 
ner. up 13.6 and 133 per cent 


on the month in spite of 
recent profit-taking. 

Porsche prefs, meanwhile, 
extended their latest purple 
patch with a rise of DM145 
or 10.4 per cent to DM 1.535 
on more than trebled first 
half profits, and hopes for its 
new models. 

PARIS hit an all-time high 
for the second day running 
with the CAC 40 index end- 
ing 13.50 higher at 2316.56. 
just 5 points short of the best 
of the day. 

Alcatel Alsthom continued 
to power upwards on broker 
upgrades following Thurs- 
day’s news of a spectacular 
earnings recovery. The stock 
jumped FFr25 to FFr546 in 
33m shares for a two-day 
advance of more than 20 
per cent 
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Ahead of next week’s 
European roadshow, Accor 
gained a further FFr15 to 
FFr741, and Promodes, 
which puts out 1996 sales 
next week, jumped FFr45 to 
FFrl.525. G6n6rale des Eaux 
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added FFr18 to FFr708 after 
Its SGE unit forecast a sharp 
reduction to its loss for 1996. 

LVMH came off FFr50 to 
FFrl.400 following a group 
forecast that DFS, its recent 
US duty-free shopping acqui- 
sition. could weigh on earn- 
ings this year. 

ZURICH was carried to 
another record dose by new 
stones that propelled the 
already rumour-driven 
Roche up another 4.1 per 
cent 

One trader said tbat Roche 
found renewed Impetus on 
an ill-founded story that the 
company had called a press 
conference, while a brief sus- 
pension for Warner Lambert 
to New York created another 
wave of excitement until it 
was attributed to nothing 
more than an order imbal- 
ance. 

Roche certificates jumped 
SFr495 to an all-time high of 
SFrl2,495, extending their 
rise over the month of Janu- 
ary to 19.2 per cent, com- 


pared with an 8.4 per cent 
rise in the market. Other 
pharmaceuticals and chemi- 
cals were also in demand. 
Novartis registered managed 
only a SFrl6 rise to SFY1.629 
but Clariant climbed SFrlS 
to SFr684. 

The SMI index rose 63.1 to 
4 *>72 J. 

’STOCKHOLM and HEL- 
SINKI featured strong per- 
formances from their tele- 
coms majors, with Ericsson 
Bs SKr8 ahead at SKrl!43 and 
Nokia A FM16.50 or 5.3 per 
cent better at FM324, both 
benefiting from the rally to 
US tech stocks. The AEftrs- 
virlden General index 
peaked again, 27.7 higher at 
2.572.0, but the Hex, even 
with a rise of 64.40 or 2.4 per 
cent at 2,777.13. ended below 
its all-time best. Meanwhile, 
telecoms provision featured 
again in COPENHAGEN, 
where Tele Danmark rose 
another DKrlO to DKr374, 
and the KFX index moved 
into new high ground with a 


Disappointed Bombay tumbles 3.6% 


I ASIA PACIFIC 


Speculators dumped shares, 
driving BOMBAY 3.6 per 
cent lower, after the govern- 
ment failed to deliver a 
series of keenly-awaited 
market-boosting measures. 

Investors had expected the 
introduction of tax breaks on 
dividends, an easing of the 
carried forward rules and 
share buybacks, said Mr Jeff 
Cbowdhry at Foreign and 
Colonial Emerging Markets. 

In the event, a new take- 
over code, the opening of 
Indian debt markets to for- 
eign investors and the intro- 
duction of a stock lending 
scheme, proved no substi- 
tutes. The BSE-30 index, 
which closed trade on Thurs- 
day 13-8 per cent up on the 
month, tumbled 127.58 to 

3*382.47. 

TOKYO wiped out most of 
the previous day’s losses, ris- 
ing by 2 per cent after the 
US Fed chairman. Mr Alan 
Greenspan, said overnight 
that the Japanese were too 
pessimistic about their econ- 
omy, writes Owen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 


rose 465.97 to 18.330.01 after 
moving between Its opening 
low of 17.94839 and 18.61020. 
Waves of short-covering 
boosted stock index futures, 
prompting arbitrageurs to 
buy cash stocks. 

Domestic institutions and 
foreign investors chased 

THE WEEK*S CHANGES 
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export-oriented blue chips, 
which could be expected to 
benefit from the yen’s weak- 
ness against the dollar. 

Volume eased from 446m 
shares to an estimated 407m. 
Advances led declines by 954 
to 184 with 118 unchanged, 
the Topix index of all first- 
section stocks climbed 26.78 
to 1872.48 and the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 by 5.11 
to 260.96. In London, the 1SE/ 
Nikkei 50 index rose 089 to 
187182. 


Leading banks regained 
ground after heavy selling to 
recent sessions, industrial 
Bank of Japan rose Y60 to 
Y1830, Bank of Tbkyo-Mitsu- 
bisbi Y60 to Yl.780 and Sak- 
ura Bank Y25 to Y690. 
Regional banks, however, 
retreated on continuing con- 
cerns about their ability to 
deal with had debt problems. 
Shiga Bank fell Y14 to Y546 
and Bank of Okinawa shed 
Y200 to Y3850. 

Some blue-chip exporters 
firmed. Sony added Y30 to 
Y8.180, Sharp Y90 to Y1.660 
and Hitachi Y40 to Y 1,090. 
Advantest rose Y100 to 
Y6,500. Leading carmakers 
lost ground on profit-taking, 
Toyota losing Y20 at Y3430 
and Honda Y30 at Y3850. 

Takeda Chemical Indus- 
tries rose Y20 to Y2.390 on 
its plans to apply for listing 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1999. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
added 39487 to 19,192.57 to 
volume of 63.7m shares. 

BANGKOK rallied late to 
the session but still ended 
nearly 4 per cent down with 
the SET index off 32.14 at 


788.04, after 782.07, on heavy 
foreign selling. 

SEOUL continued to 
rebound as worries eased 
over the Hanbo Group's 
financial crisis and as the 
government continued to 
pump emergency funds into 
the money market to avoid a 
credit crunch. The composite 
index, up 2 per cent on 
Thursday, added another 
9.32 or 1.4 per cent to 68584. 

TAIPEI moved ahead after 
the central bank reiterated 
its longstanding “stable to 
loose" monetary policy. Hie 
main index gained 61.42 to 
7.28340. 

Brokers said the central 
bank’s signal was the key to 
the upturn. “Remarks by the 
governor eased previous 
worries over a possible tight- 
ening of monetary policy", 
said one analyst, 

SYDNEY closed higher 
with banks and News Corp 
leading the mar ket and off- 
setting losses to golds and 
resources. The All Ordi- 
naries index gained 6.0 to 
2,423.7. News Corp, which 
lost 20 cents on Thursday, 
added 16 cents to A$6.64. 
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gain of 2.45 at 147.8S. 

AMSTERDAM ended mar- 
ginally ahead after a day of 
narrow trading, in which 
Hoogovens stood out with a 
rise of FI 3.10 or 4.3 per cent 
to FI 75.70 after a UK broker, 
it was said, aggressively 
upgraded the steel group’s 
shares. 

Internationals were mostly 
to demand with Philips put- 
ting on FI 1.00 to FI 74 and 
Royal Dutch, buoyed by 
news of an Australian oil 
and gas find, adding FI 2.60 
to FI 322. 

KLM slipped 10 cents to 
FI 55 ahead of next week's 
third quarter results where 
heavy costs pressures were 
widely expected to lead to 
losses. 

The AEX index ended up 
0.59 at 675.68. 

Written and edited by WHS am 
Cochrans, Michael Morgan and 
Jeffrey Brown 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Industrial shares rallied 
strongly in Johannesburg 
but golds had another bad 
day. The all-share index 
gained 17.9 to 6,676.1 after a 
40.7 improvement for indus- 
trials to 8.003^. Golds came 
off 15.3 to 1.350.0 on a weak 
bullion price. Volume was 
moderate and much of the 
day's activity was said to be 
futures driven. 


A sked barely a month 
ago what he thought 
of the Italian stock 
market, a banker with JJP. 
Morgan flippantly remarked 
that there has traditionally 
been only one kind of stock 
to buy to Italy; BOTs. as Ital- 
ian treasury bonds are com- 
monly known. 

Until the beginning of this 
year. Italy was indeed a 
nation of “BOT people”. To a 
large extent it still is. But 
with interest rates falling - 
the Bank of Italy dropped its 
prime rate by 75 basis points 
to 6.75 per cent this month, 
inflation is at an historic 
low, and the markets expect 
further rate cuts to coming 
months - Italians have 
started to take the plunge 
into equities. 

The blue chip Mib-30 index 
rose by around 17 per cent 
last month after adding only 
II per cent to 1996 and fall- 
ing by 2 per cent the year 
before. Daily volume has 
doubled from an average of 
L620bn last year to about 
Ll.SOObn to January, with 
some dally peaks of more 
than LZDOObn. 

“We are bullish,” says Ms 
Francesca Lolli of Banque 
todosuez in Milan. This is a 
liquidity-driven market. 
There will be hiccups - a 
political crisis to Italy won't 
help; nor would a major 
crash on Wall Street - but 
interest rates are coming 
down and there is a lot of 
switching from bonds into 
equities." 

T don't like it at all." says 
an Italian hanker with a big 
US investment Finn. “We’ve 
seen big rises in the past 
driven by falling bond 
yields. Unless corporate 
earnings match market 
expectations, it could all end 
in tears. I am worried by 
prospects for corporate earn- 
ings. Companies will have a 
difficult time coping with a 
higher lira and a depressed 
domestic market” 

For the time being, the 
bulls outnumber the bears. 
A survey this week of 387 
Italian market participants 
showed that 47.2 per cent 
believed tbat the Comii 
index could rise this year by 


between 10 and 25 per cent 
while 38.4 per cent felt It 
could breach 25 per cent. 
Only 11 per cent expected 
the index to end this year 
flat. Yesterday, the index fell 
1.41 to 789.33. 

The bulls argue that Italy 
is catching up with other 
world markets (excluding 
Japan) after two years of 
lethargy. It is one of the few 
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major markets not to have 
topped its 19S7 post-crash 
all-time high; the C omit is 
around 15 per cent below its 
peak of 10 years ago. 

In spite of the January 
rally, the market is not 
regarded as overpriced. In 
terms of the long-term 
trailing price/earnings multi- 
ple. it is still undervalued by 
around 12 per cent. The 
bulls, therefore, believe it 
has further scope to rise. 

“It is a delayed reaction. 
What should have happened 
two months ago only hap- 
pened to January” says Mr 
Luca Filippa, responsible for 
research and development at 
the Italian Stock Exchange 
Council. “In November there 
were already clear signs that 
rates were falling, the yield 
spreads with Germany nar- 
rowing. but the market did 
not move very much." 

However. Italians started 
investing more than the odd 
Ura into equity funds in 
December. Tor 22 months 
we have had negative flows 
into equity funds. In Decem- 
ber we had positive flows,” 
says Mr Andrea Azziroondi 
of Credit Suisse First Bos- 


ton. emphasising that the 
catalyst has been liquidity. 
In December, equity funds 
recorded net inflows of 
L389bn. Small Investors con- 
tinued to buy into mutual 
funds last month, with the 
trend accelerating after a 
three-day buying spree by 
foreign investors earlier in 
January. 

The recent approval of the 
regulatory structure tbat 
will finally allow pension 

funds to start operating in 
Italy are also expected to 
strengthen the market's 
structure in the longer term. 

But the current corporate 
earnings season will test the 
market's nerve during the 
next tew weeks and could 
proride some ammunition 
for the bears. The problem 
facing companies is that 
wages are continuing to rise 
Caster than inflation and an 
eventual wage agreement 
with the important metal 
workers’ union could put 
further pressure on costs. 

For exporters, the decline 
of the lira this week against 
both the German and US 
currencies was welcome. But 
the cause of the lira's fall - 
prompted by an off-the-cuff 
remark by the prime minis- 
ter. Mr Romano Prodi, that 
perhaps it had risen too far 
- also reflected the nervous- 
ness of the market. 

At the end of the day. the 
all-embracing test for the 
market will be the percep- 
tion of whether Italy will 
make it or not into the Euro. 
Should it fail to pull off the 
bet, the market could suffer. 

B ut the culture of Ital- 
ian small investors is 
Undoubtedly changing 
and for the first time, the 
borsa is entering into the 
popular vernacular - just 
like soccer or pasta. At the 
beginning of January, a 
three-hour prime timp pro- 
gramme on the main Rai 
state television channel was 
devoted to popular capital- 
ism. It was a breakthrough 
of sorts, even though the 
majority of participants still 
felt that the stock market 
was “una grande truffa” - a 
great big fiddle. 
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FUSES AND FALLS 


British Funds 

Other Fixed Interest 

Mineral Extraction 

General Manufacturers 

Consumer Goods 

Services 

UdBttos 

Flnonciab 

investment Trusts 

Othere 


On Friday 


~ — On die war* — 
Rfaea Faria Seme 

157 104 49 

4 10 38 

388 281 229 

755 643 1,618 

276 231 532 

595 483 1213 

74 48 58 

502 364 877 

787 484 1,484 

341 184 269 


Totals 1052 291 1.238 3.759 2,810 6.365 
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FT 30 2847.1 2830.6 2844.7 2844.7 2839.5 2784.8 28B&2 2668.8 

Orti. div. yieid 4.06 4.08 4.07 407 4.07 3.76 402 3.78 

P/E ratio net 17.55 17.46 17.49 17.49 17.48 1720 17^49 15.80 

P/E ratio no 17M 1729 17.32 1722 17.31 1828 1722 15.71 

FT 30 rince ta motoBon: Mgn see&2 i*0V9ft km 4S a TeiaBua. am Dm 1/7/35. 

FT 30 hourly Changee 

Open 9 j 00 IMP 114)0 1X00 13J0 14JOO 15JM ULOO High Low 
2842.1 28368 2B322 2B265 28292 28282 2830 S 20413 2842.4 28472 28280 
Jan 31 Jan 30 Jan29 Jan 28 Jan 27 Yf ago 


Amount 

paid 

Latest 

Rerun. 

date 

1800/97 
Utah Low 

Stocfc 

ra 

5/2 

5pm 

2pm 

Ashquay 

va 

18/2 

14pm 

10pm 

Gt Ponfand 

MS 

11/2 

18pm 

6bpm 

Had Engine orina 

Nl 

iae 

73bpm 

I4>2pn> 

Morfano 


■* 3223 33.086 
7483 1961 3 
17,721 37,612 
260JB 801,1 


* UMeriyng sectety pice. Premkne shown 
are pun on eesamere prices. 

January 31 Tmfl m ierD Ua , EgJty and Mar 
cf&ons 50,4ft) CMS 28990 Put* 23.407 


BEAD bargains 4 2248 33,715 39201 42.168 43223 33.086 

Equity turnover (Drift - 8280 791.5 733.7 7483 1961.3 

Equity bargakBt - 15,877 15,462 18^53 17,721 37,612 

Shares traded {mfrt - 261,7 251 J) 2880 2688 801.1 

T&zkxvrq wwaW and Crest aurtwa ana oreracaa amower. 

Jon 31 Jan 30 Jen 29 Jon 28 Jan 27 Yr ago ’High Tow 
FTSE ADI 11185 11232 11082 1100.7 10880 10M.6 11404 965.7 
C FTSE mwrerionai United 1887, Al righto nomad, for 199&97. 


TKADEPOINT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Doriy tumow for 31/01/1997 

Volume; 2,072200 VaSua £6.750.500 


FT GOLD MINES INDEX 


Jap % dig Jan Tear firaaadhr HE sz week 

» aa tfay 29 ago lhU% raft) HW> low 

Sdtl Ifinto todre (33] 1707£3 -29 174241231433 l M - 262073 1B74H 

■ Ftogieori tados 

A&ta (14 185836 -1.7 199380 370112 4.49 4057 3553£8 191045 

AlStrateU (7) 19049 -04 157724 2716.00 255 21.47 ZSE7J4 196849 

H(«»AIWI«(12) 160746 - 2.1 164733 200832 091 5879 21 8539 1 55858 

CtXMt/U, FTSE h AisM Boi te UtrttEd 1997. Al n^es reaeueu. Rgnt )n bnctots stare 
runtre cl n—* us Dpftas. Base Vriue; lOOCUn 31/12/82. t Pbtbl Lalaei pea 

were unevetecto ter me uum 


BUSINESS 

WANTED? 


You want to adt/ertlse In 
the Hnandal Tinea. 
FxJtitherirrfofmatkinptease 
contact 

Maianle MBes on 
+44 0171 873 3349 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND- FEBRUARY 1 /FEBRUARY. 2 1 997 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE - DEALINGS 


Details of buskteps done shown bcfcrw have been token widi consent Grom, bat 
UlUHKfay’t Stock Exchange Official list and should notteTtpradnOBd without 
penninion. The dm is now dcdrmd by End, part of Financial Times 
lufuuuarfon- 

Denlls relate to dwn securities not included in (be FT Stare tafennutan 
Service*. 


HE! 



-f4ito 



Cum Prf EM - 70 (27*87) . 

10t%MM«DeDSfc 


The prices are those at wtaefa fl»c hruincra was done mrbc 24 boon np to 3.13pm 
on Thursday. they sir- not in onto of execution bat in ascending order which 
denotes die day's highest and lowest bade*. 

For Owe ac c u r iiici in which no hnstona was recortcdki'ntinvtfay's Official Lira, 
die latest recorded baroness to the four previous days is given with die rdcwBK 
date. 

The size of iwfividual deals sic rounded to die nearest thousand and iejae»uited 
wirim pgrmihff»Ws where available. 

# Bargains at special prices. ' Bargains done dn previous day. 


B^Mnc'Sbflt 


British Funds, etc 


B«KtJi2000-£1D3to 

inBta* Sfc 2001 -ElOBtogftlsST) 

sr12*S*fl»2D02-£108t 


Maxon 
RrMOp- 


1 0% Sfc 2002 - CT 1 1% (27*07) 
Bto% 9k 2002 -£1 



Cm Ctm Had 
«87) 

Cun Hal PH 



WD^I^^PlCeMGtl 

Cm SUOBds 7/7»a £1 000 {Raol --M 



/ti£dOmMq PLC ADR OH) - 7 
MM Donnat PUS 5WK Cum Prf £1 - B7 




-E114*etof 
6k 2004TO - £139% % 
SIX 2)1 3/17- £140 ( 


iPILC 04% Dab Sfc 2019 - 
iPLfc 11 V4 Dab SIX 2006 - 


» Coro PLC 94% 
- 11*411 .461 


Corporation and County 

^Hru~4fC 

OlOCKS 


Bkmkigiam Cup 2Wt Sfc 1926 - 20 

lltoft Red 5*2006- 123* 

Mrodwoira Cup 1881 3* Rad Sfc (1041) • 
32to(W,<aa7) 

Manchester Carp 3% Red Cora SUt 1900 - 

aZ%G24J897) 


1164H( 

AM Com 

Cun NoivVfc Rad Plt£1 
Andrews Sykes Group PLC Cm Cun Pfl SOp 

A^SSl^hrOnl.lOO 

i UHtod PLC l^sttSub tar On! - to 


1WC Deb Sfc 2016 -129% 
PLC ADR (lOrtJ- 
iat Mp Deb Sfc 
lo Sub tor CM -17* 
HtopsPLC'ANoo-VOsnpp- 
CmCun 

i ADhMrif ■ 18-875 
PLC 9% Cm Uno Ln Sfc 200a ■ B4 

A Co PLC CM Sfc 5p • 7S 

PLCMiadCunPrf 

Cum PH £1 - 


8SHL 4 ® 

oJtoFUJ 42% Cun 1st Prt £1 ■ SB (29*97) 
EnSaume rn* Co 1Z*» Had Mr& - 

EB SonS2n1m! l M£i"-^ ?SS5i5S^ s% 

EootaatasdeanmuanoaOto ftp i« Red 
2nd Cun Pit £1 - 114 B&toSn 4 (290897) 
iolpee Bfcidb PLC Had SlSuap-86* 

iPLCCmPH6hs6p-i50 


KkHru Pratiacoat PLC Unto of GwNen-M 
Be Urn Ln Sfc 1 087- 342 (29*97) S 
HBtadown Wp PLC ADR (45) -12.1 


LdllMMi 





£1-104 




SSS&’gffia* 

hduaMa PLC AM (art) - 

si 


21000 (Rfl) - B4h 5V (28*97) 
hch Kenier Kajang Fuin top - p7S0 


i-te3*4to 

7.#%n« 


i Co PLC TOp- 


| OH.Om.Rad Prt Sp 

13- 
17) 

im aa nnu ma t D u m rtu e nl r 
UvPnrfShs1p-lOBh( 

t & Biritafc' WOK PU34% Pup Mb Sit 


Ernes* PLC &25p (Net) Cm Cim Rad W 

B4SSS®imoi 3 

1ltS3 (290*97) 


LdZora 

* 


I ffcfas PLC 91% ( 


£ 1-11 
Bitimarf 

BurM OewPiCM& 1st Mg Deb Sfc 
2018-1139 (28Ja87) 

Burnish Cssool PLCADR «1 ) - 34 

I PLC 7*% Cum Red Prf £1 - 


I PLC l 


UK Fubtic Boards 


MemptAan WaBr Straws Bee Joint Comm 
3% Gtd Deb Sfc - 79 (27JS97) 


Foreign Stocks, Bonds etc- 
Coupons Payable in 
London 


Aqueriua &wjp PIC CW 4Cto ■ 177 (2Kla97) 

Deb ac201 l“l15i» (230897) 
AutorooKm Products PIC 9% Cun Prf £1 - 
94 Q3Ja07) 

BAAF1CADH fin) - 8-5 8 (29J a97) 

^LJ^TT^^lacS^Unta - «L07 96 

PLC 12* Uns Cap Ln SIX 
2910- 126* BBJbW} 

Budays PLC AOfl (4.-lJ_- 7493 


i Cun Prt £1 -94 
ButanOram PIC 8% Urn Ui Sfc B8I20O1 - 
on lp. 142 

B^B^m^^n^Mkedeerneble 

Sha InflWd SOp Hag) - SB (29JB97) * 

CcraurjrSuimpnm PLC ADR (4fl) - 
31.62384*44 $3] 

I PIC 6*196 Cun 1st Prt £1 - 70 


Emu iaSJvMBT PLC » PWp Dab Sfc 

Eatttoa 6 Genvd PLC 1 19S% latMg DM 
S&2O19-1O4(a4J07) 

Mcon Hdga PIC Old ai -346 9 Q8JB07) 
RHier (Janus) A SuwPLC NmtCM a> . 
^9y Paid1ana871 - W (29JaS7) 40 


, (NeQ Com PM She 

. „ iRsConvUnaUiSK 

Id 10% 

. CunPif £1-11*06*9!) 

Jersey EtocWdw CoUWOnl £1 T 16* 
Johntai GnwpCIaaDea PLC 7JtoMH) Cm 
On M PH Ita- 130*08*97) 
KhooTBoctri e LdsMi Sec Deb Sfc 2006/10 

n*1K?lca2rj 

Ku** PIC Cm Cun Hod Pit 5p - 82 
Kmnv?LC 9*% Um Ln9k20QW05 - 97 


V 

I PLC 10% 

110% Cun PH 50p -58 
.. ^PLC5^%(WQCmCumNon.V 

^^Wtomsubtorew-s 

PaSSffaodmt _ 

wm 

i Cum Prt £1-100 




SmBWne Beectwm PLC (M) . 

(10) 9 tlO) X M 79 (3) J»5 (ffl A flO) 


iPLCBWBadUiatn 




)NwOo7*%Cm 

iSUMS 1 

9Jt67) 1001 


sSSSmm nC 12*% Suboid Una 

jsssiKttna.. 

SlmSrtM^LC Ori lp r 7SS W« p. 0JM 

M^Mehnun PLC 9*% fled Cum prf 
£t-£ 


ThMHCSWtSnlSf WOW W 
^ laeiwni 'BiM(5jC , 8%D*Sfc : -- 



N0.l-mi0-2f0 
t ^Thfll PLCOrd! 

. or*^met> XVTd PLC 3J% 

Mi 



PLC&65%Cun 


2nd Cum Prf £1 -13ff9*gagn 


,PtCAOR(10n)- 


Tete 8 Ij* FLC 10*K I 

ilS@Sa97] 


[p^AW^llcO«&H 0, 


H^lp’ 21 ' 88 


PnrkrFUirel PLC 89*3 Cun Cm Bed Prt 

Houses PLC 10*% 1M Mfl 
Deb Sfc 2020 - 97( 


PLC3JB%Cbm 


Kmna^LC 1 0*% Um Ln Sfc 2001JD6 - 97 
pa&$net2BJu97]10S65 
Ledbrohe dn« PIC ADA (UI) - *3.77 
(28*97) 

Land Secuta PIC 7% Cm Sda 30AB008 
£1000 (Ro) - 123V (2HM71 
Lae^aHdbeckBuHbnSuMerlSW) 

Perm M Beutog She - 148* (29*97) % 
(29*87) 

Leml & Qenarai Chop PLC fi»» Cm SUbord 
30M/0B £1000 m - 1 67* £0*97) * 
(29*97) 8 09*97) fffaB*B7) 

Lada Uohri PMnenHp RCS%Cum Prt 
Sfc & -90 (27J*97) 

Ineto UMi Pumerahlp PLC 7W Cum Prf 
Sfc £1-77 80 (27Jtfh 
Lurta (John) PIC 7% Cum Prl M £1 - 7* 


Rw Anom CM* ImeatnLTil PLC CM . 
USKL01 (QuamseyRag)-32J6SJB7 
(Z9JB97) JB0 QSJ*S7) ' 

Ram Qnwi PLCWtota Sub tar CM -71*2 


FbrtnumB 


One PLC Ordl 
mSMnonPLCC 


Mend)' Hotels PLC 7% Cm 
-94(27. 


-89(29*07} 

1 5a -0750 

Rad Prt £1 


> Cun Red Prf 


SAA PLC 5V% CnrAb 2006 - 104V 
(2BJS97) * (2SJa97) 

Cheiienham 6 GtoueesiBr nc 1 1*% Rarp 
Sub Bda £60000 -134 
Grwcoet PLC 83% B* 3002003 £ (Mr) 

Ntdtond Unt 

Si* Nil £1000 (Cm* Pit) - 114* 
P9*97) 

North attoh Houston AawcMon 8*% OBI 
See Sfc 2016I2D (Real -10*^6328125 
Northern Rock BuNdiig SacMjr 11%* Sub 
Bde2V1iaO SBOOOfflrt- 112.16 (23 Jb 97) 
■ftimac Finance (Jraw. PLC 9*%Cm Cop 
Bde 4MJQ6 (Rag) - life* Q9JM7) 
IWrahira BedriSr Qroip PLCBV% Bds 
1 7/1 12020 £1(Fba)- 105V (24 Jb97) 


Benton Group PLC 11 J 
2005 lOp- 110 (2BJL.. 

Benton Quo PLC 725p (NeQ Cm Cum Red 
Se-3op7Ja97l 
1C ADR (21) -SB AS 
I PLC lOWDeb Sfc 2018 - 122* 


Pit! 


BJ^rwwaies PLC AOfl (2rf) - 16J25 
«37) 

r PLC 9L5% cun Red Prf 2014 £T- 


PIC 10% Cun Pit £1 - 125 (28*97) 
Must PLC 4% Cone Perp Dab 

CmU 8 OotmtaRc 6%% 1« Mig Deb Sfc 

»2000 - 9a*pa*97) . 

Cam UK PLC Wta to Sub tor Old - 67 00 
(23*87) 

Cariton CbmnuSarfone PLC ADR (5^) - 
41.77 (29*97) 2.125 flO) 

Carton darnauracatkx* PLC G^p (NeQ Cum 


CmPrt-143h(2flJM7) 

Cuban Canenunicaiora PIC 7%0t Cm 


BocompaliUee nemeltonal PIC Wla to Si* 
br Onl -255 (2, 1, 0, 3) 7 ft) 70 [1. 5) 2 

BXiri^l^lStol*BaBull*ToSocflV% 

Perm be Beutoa StufilooB - 103% 

ifeT’ 


Subord Bd# 2007 £5000 (fig) -1B3V 

(29*97) 

Chertroltotor Qmup PLC Old Ip - 217 
(27*97). i PLC Ord25p- 1700 


7JB97) 

Hunnom Egtatee PLC 13<B9% let Mg Ddb 
Sk 200003 • m (SSJH87) 

Fundbig tar Homee Id 10W Deb Sfc 201 8 - 
■ 115V (27*97) 

&W»j Aeddft PLC 7W aw WW £1 - 

osSlSr 

114t (20M7) \ (29JM71 *(29*97} % 
(29*d7) % p9*9rn tmuan 
General Cd* PLC ADR pn) ■ S15.125 (3, 

5) ,125J23Ja97) ■ 22 (« is (1) 

Semi QeaitoCo PLC ADR nrn-BAS 
GUe & Dandy PLC Old 1 0p - SS (27J397) 
GKNPLCAM(1rtl-16iffl 
Ghun Weflooma PUJ ADR 6MI- -31 ra .04 

^pM’ria i 1161 t 25 ) 

Golden Land hradnena PLC Wb to SVb tor 


Dob Sfc Red - 58 (ZZJe8 nr_- 
lta» PLC ADR(inl-5.73feBJM7) 



Dseco PLC 4% UW Deep I 


LnSfc 


’HUM let Mg Deb Sfc 

4-121% 




wQBJtfT) ■ 

PLC Wla to Sutreeribe hr CW- 


rpic-4)«4tof-- ' 
RiMon a GotorttobklfiiM ^KC.iva» bap 

kl ORi25p & 1 ZrnpkPSQ -8(5 . 


(PLC 10% Cun Pit £1 -106 
iPLCADFI (2MJ-BB3 



■ib^^rtM^LC 7W cm UW til s* 2020 

Tb^’ol^Cbnl lOp (BMi tor ' ." 
OMdanaOlAOVOT) - ®> (29*97) 8 



^TMFWSWCrwtWBfc 
UnttfCbnp^SCepfcl 
PLCU5% Com Plfri’-TB 


tel S^dera PLC Ord5p- 


Uk Surtce nc aw Cun Pit £1 - 5S 

(23JM7) 

Uurty totemeltonil HMge PLC SW Sub Cm 
■ B* 3QM0OQ9 £1 [Regdl -95V to 
LMerACo PLC 4%bab% Red-44 
(28Je37) 

London Finance A tmebnenl (top PLC Wle 
. to Sub far CM - 11 (29*971 2 09*97) 
Londur bfcMnafcmai Group PLC Am prt) - 
lasioajeei) 

London aodifehmipB UL 10W Mg Dab 
Sfc 2018-115% ( 


(28*971 

BaSki M f nar ton al PLC 15% ffmly BKj Cum 

^^^l*topic3v%G8lUniLn 
Sfcl^S-BBtot 
Retail 
PrfE 


“ rW JSSS3: 

nflgi MJJ 


Steriing Issues by 
Overseas Borrowers 


Sachs Letaue Qrotp PLC 10% Cun Rt£t- 


Ra* Perm tot 

•) 

Cun Prf £1 - 


I19CZ3JH97) 

Btae (AdeMuAtes PLC AKI (Irt) - ASS 


Devotopmeni Bonk 10to% Ln Sfc 2009 

q)- 13*. 123*87) ■ 


(28*87) 

Btae Cbcto Industries PLC 5to* 2nd Deb Sfc. 


otj 13% LnSfc 2008- 


A 

133 pi i i . 

ran Inmaiment Bank 10%% Ln Sfc 
I (Regd) - 116%(29JM7) % (29Ja£ 
i Imwtrnent Bar* 11% Ln Sfc 2 
- 118to (28*97) V(28Jafl7) to 


BOC 

1 


84(2009 -B2toC7Ja97] 

PLC JtDR 11 rt) - 30J75 (29JHI7) 


ChsatfcfcE . 

Beartog Sha- into ( 

Cteacbburyr 
82(27*97; 

CSr air Estniea PLC 12» Cm Cun Rad 
Prf £1 - 68 (27Je97) 

Cbbhaua PLC Wla to Slfc tor CM - 4% 
(24*97) 

Cat* Mma PLC 88% Una LnSfc 2002107- 
Ceett iLm 'P tC 8to% snr Cm Bde 9»03 


Qnmptan 
(27*97) ’ 
(toanedeODupPU 
18(2718- 116.15 
(2S*87)7 


7% Cun Prt £1-70 to 


Bark 9<M& LnSfc 2008 


European I 

-113fl (2SJa97) 
bMvnadonal Bar* tar Bee 8 Dev 9W Ln Sfc 
2010 (Regd) - 115^5 (24*97) 

PHTOleos Uttbrae 14 W4 In Sfc 2006 ■ 

mtotzrj^n 

Ftort^(M|JMent) 9%Ln Sfc 2016 (Reg) 

SMvi(KkntenoQ 9WLnSfc2014 
(Regd) - 1 lBtol (2B*B7) 


1 12V%Um Ln Sfc 201817- 

i84( .;_ 

Boater PLC) 

Boots Co PLC J 
BounamouVi 8 1 

85% Cun bid pSilCI -109375 (29JM7) 


Ito 08*97) 

„JtoV55hPLCL 

£i£mf*fl-£Otopaja97) 

(tofnmenMUntaPLCaWCunlndPrtEl 






- 30 (24ja97) "' 
UP PLC 8W Una 

nc ilWSMMDabSfc 

T i?Lri'S8i20W- 

^ lS*l^S% Cm oim M ftf . 



UploniSau«iernHldnaPlcifftowe)- 
CumCmJMJPral^fcSOp - JOl P&J«fi7) 


rtuxao^kcaWA'Cum Prf£i -« 


8W^i3>iK" 

■rai--r 

i Ww PLCAtoScSIfl ■ 

E^mVvlht PfcC«J»DiSG« 
SL^^f lm "Biirf f^fiafctatoip . 


ftoynl 8 Sun ABanoe InfcQmW PLC7JS5% 
Cm Sub Bdt 30(1 1/OB £1000 


-121% 




McCarty 5 Stone PIC 7% 
19902004 - 82(24*57) 
Udltdan & Sons LdIDteS 


9% Cun Prf £1-101 
PIC 7% Cm Una LnSfc 
Cun Prf £1 -13i 


4to(2fl*H7) 

Menztoe (John) PLC 8% Cun Pit £1 - 111% 
Sto(28Ja07) 

MS’C PLC 12% 1st Mg Deb Sfc 2017 - 


in) -2 &jOD 

i) - 21. 


10(2BJa97) 

6PB PIC 725% Cm Subaid Beta 25/8(08 


Prt£1 -1C 


Listed Companies 
(excluding Investment 
Trusts) 



CUnmuctol Union PLC tf% Cun br M £1 - 
112to (28*97) to (29Je97) 
Camp^Qroprtc New Ord 5p (FuOf Paid- 

Conaol dM Coal PLC 8J%Om Red Cun 


J-9(1,2, 1.2,4, ■. . . 

1 10 & 250)1 (1.0)2% (15) 

. ItoEsUteePLCBJlllstlB® 

Dab Sfc 2016 ■ 111to(20Je97) 
itaanaBs Group PIC 7% Cm Sobood Bde 
2003 £1 (Regd) - 132 (2&M7) .18 to .43 to 

iCumrtl £1-1048 


135V (27*97) 

MEPC PLb B% Una Ui Sfc 2000/05 - lOOto 



-108(27*87) 

Oooteon Onup PLC 4 A% P« CW 50p - 38 


i^nn^raup PLC 7% Cm B* 2/11(2004 
(Hfl -106tototo7 fflBJ697) 

Pl£ 825% NuhCum kid 
to(29JM7) 

*> (NeQ Cm Rad 



PLC8%MUnaLnSfc- 
PLC 9>%hrd UnsLn SX- 
10W2ndCunPrt£1 -85 


U^ina^ted Group PLC BW Una LnSfc 
99(2004 - 86toro*97) 

Mdand Bwfc PLCi l4%Sutxiid Una In Sfc 
3002/07 -126 to(27J&97) 

Morgan SWaJ PLCSJ525% Qnr Cun Rad . 

Pit £1-1 06 (38*97) 
liuttnd PLC New Old 25p (NB Rtotf 
13AE(B71 - 70 (29Ja97) 70 Q9JB97) 70 

1 70 oSjSt) n £2ft*97) 1 

ito(Sj^)5<29J^) 

;ordiop-i8 


r Ld 9% Une Ln Sfc 98(2004 - 101 . 

m!za^CADfl(4n)-'Blii28JB97) ! 
pf Group PLC «%Une Ln SfcraOB ■ 97 



PLC ADR (4.11- 21 S2 
PLC 8% Ind IMF Ln Sfc - 95 


Schoi PLC 8W Cun fled Pit 2001/06 £1 - 


teQoup PLC 7% Cun Prf £1 - 77 
(23*9^ ' 

Vbu* Group PLC10J5% Deb Sfc 2018- 

VW»ffi«fcW (NouCurg Sfc£1 - 53 

W^PLD 5% CtenfTta ^ Fm to 30p) Pit 

flOri) - 428986 

J9era3(lO)4C9JB97) 

VA*or CProfnae) PLCOro Sp - 22.046875 6 , 

V«SiI^^e|Grottol%jC7WCunRif£T- 

JrWMmjawURKDebSfcSOOe.- . 
131 A57031K (28*07) AS703125 

wiSlS^PLCSW 3rd &sn Pit Sfc £1-66 

INlSle^PljC 6% 3rd Cum [ W Sfc £1 - 86 

vit^raSWc 8.125% Deb Sfc 2021 -100 

(29*97) JT1 171 875 (29Jb07) - 

WttnteTIC 11W Debffl<2011 -128to 

wSmUc 7W Uns In Sfc 96(98 - 99% 

W^readWc 9% Une'Ln Sfc 37/2001 - - 




lbSMbMB8TMfc1h^tfrOrit4B'i FfcUi' 

1/1/97) -62to[ " 

TempiaBerl 
Sfc2C 


jjm: 


TTrounwton-B^Sc^t Cm Umir, 

Sfc2003-B7to (27*87) : 

■ HiaunamilhiatPlC inpcDMSfcSoto 
-I32to (24*97) 


Uptown kmsfenant CoPLCOd S5p -7l&50 
(28*97)- 

> b £^i 3ia i OT ^PU:.4^kCl 

Sfc 2006 - 09925 09*97) Wtot 

, I to ^*07) 9 (27*97)9(283897) 
)00to(29Js97) • 4to..- . • 

Man kMrammn Co PLC BtoK Butoi>i' 
V8OT£t000(R^rt-1l2(29JM7T 
Man bwMtrmri OortC DM Deb 0*2018 
-lOSto (26*97) 


into 11 (29*97) 

ScM RC SWCm Cun Rad Prt3006f1 1 . 


106 to (28*97) 

WHttmd PLC 10W Una Ln Sir 2000(05 
10 6(24*97 ). 
a o mb a w Bmp 


£1 - IIBto (28JI07) 

Schrodera PLC 84% UHa 


Abbey Mdtanal PLC 1 0W ftanCum SOg Pit 
Sh8 £1 - 114 (2SJe971 
Abbot Group RLC 74% &w Prt -103 
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Weekend Business 





BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


FRANCHISING 


SECOND DECLARATION OF A PUBLIC SALE AUCTION 
for the total assets of the Company 
vTCHJRlSTIKAl EPfCHlRISfS STYUOOS SJV* 


Tins Symbol Stands for Reliable, 
Dependable andPnrfesnoofcl Service 


lBt no-m 

ROOTER. 


KTWMTUQ KEPHALEOU SJL - Administration of Assets and 
UabtUdes (1 Mesoglon Ave., B" floor), acting as a specific 
Liquidator of the Company “TOURIST! KAI EPICHIR1S1S 
STYLIDOS SA", which has been under liquidation procedures of 
the article 46a of Law 1892/90 by the 6885/1996 decision of the 
Athens Court of Appeals, which has not been repeated or altered. 


and wffl not be considered. All ob B gatfans arising from the 
tender wil be in force untit the accept an ce of a tender. Tender 
on behalf of a third party w® be valid orty * It is stated at the 
time the tender is submitted and it is covered by a personal 
guarantee of the submitting person that all obBgations arising 
from the transaction contract of the assets wfl be fuMad. 


Ilibrilate Cupautiaa i* mm offering muter fi a n c huiie apportaniae* to 
1 nfivifcub red borineure worldwide 

| T UayliM t X. Aawriee, the BoMtontu bum ■ lyuuuyiuuui with d»pu »*Me »nd 
(aodMWHMbteaualp^duenngMraoB. fen 1935, Roto-Roota 


Oo rpora ti n o bn dsflood, rfnpa iod lad ow biatry, oantmiwaly and wmcrutiili y 
laaotey oofliana^irf iu l H ii nrl i t . orMwni ri. imtaurial Motiiaroacipad tuWnmwa . 


DECLARES 

a Public Sale Auction with sealed, binding tenders for the 
purchase of total assets of the Company under specific Bqmfation 
procedures. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION 

The Company under specific liquidation procedures was founded 
in year 1968 under the name “AKTAl FTHIOT1DOS SA." by the 
3452/1968 deed of the notary public of Safamis Mr. Chr. 
Kehayas. The setting up permit and the Articles of the Company 
were published in the official gazette Issue 1145 of December 7. 
1968. bulletin of SA and Limited Companies. Accenting to these 
documents the purpose of the Company is to built and operate 
hotels in Fthiotis shores, eta. Today it is established in Athens (10 
Leldca Street). According to the 6885/1996 decision of the Athens 
Court of Appeals the Company is now under the specific 
liquidation procedures of article 46a of Law 1892/90. 


3. Tender must be covered by a letter of guarantee (accenting 
to the model 'rotated In the Assets Memo) of a Bank legally 
established in Greece, vald until the acceptance of a tender, for 
the amount of DRACHMAS TWENTY MILLION (20.000.000). 
Letters of guarantee wffl be returned after the acceptance of a 
tender, except that of the highest Udder. 




4. Tenders together with tetters of guarantee must be submitted 
in a non-transparent sealed envelope. 


5. The tenders will be unsealed by the public notary mentioned 
above, at his office on Thursday. February 27, 1997 at 13:00 
p.m. During this procedure, those who have submitted a 
binding tender in time, may be present and sign the Memo that 
win be drafted. 
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BoioKooter Coaporetni 
E&eterrfIiriemat»OMlDcvokjpn*re 
300 Arimecfli Road, 

Wart Da Monjea, Imaa 5026S USA 

Pic (51 5) 223-1343. Fere (515) 2234220 

E-nvril: hnp7/www.artraiilarnfn(R(rtoRooter 
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NURSING 

HOMES 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


Experienced Group Director! 
|offers consultancy advice or] 
'hands on' to banks, 

I administrators and owners. 


Write to Box B4950, 

Financial Times, One 

Southwark Bridge. 
London SE19HL 
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ASSETS TO BE LIQUIDATED 

The assets of the Company, which are liquidated as a whole, 
consists of a C class hotel that was operating until September 
1996 under the name "STUJS CLUB HOTEL”, with 154 rooms 
with bath and 297 beds, which is bull on a sea - shore land plot 
of 20.180 sq.m., located in Karavomitos community of Fthiotis 
prefecture, by the Athens - Thessaloniki national highway, 233 
kilometres from Athens, with all its components, annexes and 
equipment The assets under liquidation atsc include every right 
that has been created from the pubtic use of the Ettte "ST1US 
CLUB HOTEL" and claims against third parties, as shown in the 
account books of the Company, of a total amount of drachmas 
22.765.400. 


6. Highest Udder win be the person whose tender will be 
decided to be the most profitable for the Lenders of the 
Company, by the crerMors that represent more than 51% of the 
dainre against the Company (hereafter; «the creditors*), based 
on a proposal made by the liquidator. 
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HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


.^TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 


ADDfTIONAL INFORMATION 

Those interested for additional information can collect, from the 
offices of the Liquidator, the detailed Assets Memo, by submitting 
a written commitment for confidentiality. 


7. The Liquidator wit] notify in writing the highest bidder of the 
Auction to come at the place and the time that wffl be staled in 
the notific a ti o n to sign the contract for the transaction of the 
assets, according to the terms of his tender and any other 
Improving term that wfl be recommended by the creditors and 
agreed with the highest bidder. In case of violation of this 
obligation of the highest bidder, the tetter of guarantee will be 
held as a penalty. The procedure of the acce p tance of the 
highest Udder wil be considered to be completed when the 
transaction contract has been signed. 
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TERMS OF DECLARATION 

1. The sale wilt take place in a Public Auction according to the 
article 46a of Law 1892/90 as this was added by article 14 of Law 
2000/1991 and modified thereafter, under the terms included in 
this Declaration and those Inducted in the detailed Assets Memo 
whether or not they are repeated in this Declaration. Submission 
of binding tender entails the unreserved acceptance of all these 
terms. 


8. AH expenses of afl types for the participation In the Sale 
Auction and the transaction, as well as any taxes (e.g. VAT.), 
duties, pubfic charges or fees that may be impos e d (above the 
e x em p tions provided by law) in connection with the participation 
in the Auction and the tr ansa ction contract its consequences, 
the certificates and any other deed are exclusively paid by the 
highest bidder. , 
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2. Those interested to participate In the Auction are Invited to 
submit written and sealed binding tender until Thursday. February 
27. 1997. before 12:00 noon, to the notary public of Athens, m 
charge, Mr. Euaggelos Drakopoulos. 19 Voucourestiou Street. 
Athens, tel: 36.15.732. 36.21.128. The price must be written in 
the lender, as well as the terms of payment in detafl (cash or with 
credit, stating the number of instalments, time of payment and 
suggested interest rate), in the case that the foBerwing are not 
mentioned: (a) the way of payment, (b) me part ot the credited 
amount that wil be Interest - bearing and the part that wftl be 
interest - free, and (c) the interest rate to be applied, it win be 
assumed respectively that (a) the price wfll be paid in cash, (b) 
the credited amount will be paid Interest-free, and (c) the interest 
rate to be appiad. in case there exist an interest-bearing credited 
amount, will be the interest rate applied to legal transactions at 
the time of payment In any case that there exists an interest - 
bearing credited amount, the interest will be calculated upon the 
unpaid part of the price and will be on top of the installments 
when iliese are payable. Over-due tenders wHl not be accepted 


9. The Liquidator and the Creditors have no responsibility 
against participants in the Auction for the valuation of their bid, 
the election of the highest bklfter. the decision for repeating or 
canceling the Auction and any other decision they may take in 
respect to the procedure fotowed in the Auction. Also, the 
Liquidator, or the creditors, have no re sp o n sibi li ty for any real or 
legal faults of the assets to be sold. The submission of a binding 
bid does ml give the participant any right for the acceptance of 
his bid, and in general, participants to the Auction do not gain 
any right, claim or demand ; from this declaration, or their 
p arti cipation in. me Auction against the Liquidator or the 
Creditors for any reas o n or cayse. 
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10. This declaration has been written in the Greek language and 
has been translated into the English Language. In any case of 
ambiguity, however, the Greek text is predominant. 
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For the collection of the detaitod Assets Memo as well as for 
any other information, those interest should apply to the 
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US data drives FTSE 100 to new record high 
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MARKET REPORT 


By Pater John 
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London's leading: share index hit 
a new peak yesterday on a combi- 
nation of reassuring us data and 
bullish UK corporate news. 

Opening cm the back of Thurs- 
day night's 83-point rise on Wall 
Street; the FTSE 100 index was 
always likely to end the week on 
a stronger note. 

And a bid by Abbey National 
for Scottish Amicable; combined 
with news of a triumvirate agree- 
ment between BSkyB, Carlton 
and Granada on digital televi- 
sion, gave an early boost. Further 
strengthening of the dollar 


against sterling gave scone relief 
to hard-pressed exporters and 
dollar earners. 

Footsie closed 47.4 higher at 
4,275.8, its high of the day and 
four points above its previous 
peak on January 23. 

The second-line FTSE 250, 
which is less exposed to gains on 
Wall Street, lifted 22£ to 4,595.4 
but was still trailing some 20 
Points off its peak. 

Turnover at 6pm was 848.7m 
shares, the busiest of the week 
and higher than Thursday's 
level, when genuine customer 
business was worth 

Wall Street was the principal 
driving force and shortly after 
yesterday’s London close, the 


Dow Jones Industrial Average 
was up around 35 points and 
heading back to its own peak. 

Ahead of a significant week for 
interest rate decisions and lead- 
ing company results, strategists 
chose to focus on the inflation 
Indicator of the US Gross Domes- 
tic Product At an annualised 1.4 
per cent it was sharply lower 
than consensus forecasts and 
comfortably offset the initial 
shock from the headline growth 
figure of 4.7 per cent 
ft also cushioned a slightly 
inflationary figure from the Chi- 
cago Purchasing Management 
Institute and left strategists with 
the feeling that the Federal Open 
Market Committee would not 


raise US interest rates at its 
meeting next week. 

Whether Mr Eddie George, the 
governor of the Bank of England, 
will also be sufficiently reassured 
to retreat from demands for a UK 
increase, when he meets the 
chancellor on Wednesday, 
remains to be seen. 

But the City was putting its 
money on a benign outcome yes- 
terday and. with the pressure of a 
couple of big sell programmes 
earlier in the week finally 
absorbed, shares had no 
restraining influences. There was 
also talk of a sizeable bid being 
launched on Monday. 

Dealers were keeping powder 
dry ahead of figures from ICI. BT. 


BAA and BSkyB, which start the 
reporting season and should give 
a clue to the UK's corporate 
strength. 

At Footsie's closing level, strat- 
egists were talking about the 
index breaking through an 
important chart barrier. And if 
that occurs, some believe it could 
hit 4,500 by the election. 

Mr Richard Jeffrey, strategist 
with Charterhouse Tilney, points 
out that most investment institu- 
tions have excess cash and are 
desperately trying to bay into 
equities cm any weakness. 

“There is a very powerful argu- 
ment which sa}^ the weight of 
money will dominate all other 
influences," he said. 
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Sharp gains on Wail Street 
drove stock Index futures 
sharply ahead towards the 
end of the session, writes 
Joel Kibazo. 

Trading in the March 
futures contract on the FTSE 
100 was underpinned by the 
gains In New York, 
corporate news, such as the 
bid for Scottish Amicable, 
and weaker sterling. 

At the end of the day, the 
March contract stood at 
4.262, up 39 on Its previous 
dose. However, the contract 


remained at a discount to 
the underlying cash market 
Volume was 13,535 lots. 

In traded options, the 
European style FTSE 100 
contract was particularly 
busy and saw business of 
29,489 contracts. Total 
volume was 51 ,083. 

Activity in the stock 
options was modest. Glaxo 
Wellcome was the busiest 
with a total of 1 ,197 lots, it 
was followed by GEC at 814 
contracts and ICI at 625 
lots. 
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■ FTSE 250 INDEX FUTURES (UFFE) £10 per lull index pool 
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FTSE Actuaries Share Indices 
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FTSE 100 4275.8 +1.1 42284 4207.5 42374 37BM 3.B22J7 

FTSE SO 45854 -4L5 45723 45855 4582.7- 41522 SJBIja 

FTSE 250 «X tT 46345 +04 46175 48121 482S1 41575 348152 
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Digital 
boost for 
TV stocks 

A “fantastic deal and very 
clever" was the market's 
response to news that Carl» 
ton Communications, Gran- 
ada and BSkyB were form- 
ing a new digital TV 
company. 

Each shareholder will own 
a third of the new company, 
which has applied to operate 
three digital terrestrial tele- 
vision licences, with addi- 
tional cooperation from the 
BBC. 

Analysts said it was too 
early to assess profitability. 
One said it would be an 
expensive project but would 
deliver a good commercial 
return in time. 

Carlton hardened 39 to 
SSS'-ap. Granada 19S to 697p 
and BSkyB 18‘ ■» to 599p. 

There were a number of 
Cinderellas. including 
United News & Media, whicb 
is understood not to have 
applied for a licence. It 
slipped 9*.* to 702'/sp. 

Cables crunched 
The digital announcement 
sent shares in cable compa- 
nies plun g in g . 

Holders rushed to sell on 
fears that increased competi- 
tion will exact a heavy toll 
on the cable providers. 

Three cable groups headed 
the list of the worst perform- 
ers in the FTSE 280 in an 
otherwise strong session 
that saw the market once 
again close at a record high. 

By the end of the session, 
Nynex Cabtecomms had lost 
14V4 to 99y*p. or nearly 13 per 
cent. Telewest surrendered 
■11 to-’117p--whileMteneral 
Cable fell 13 to 176p. 

However, there was a feel- ' 
mg in some quarters that 
the sharp retreat had been 
overdone. One market spe- 
cialist said: “The deal 
between the three groups is 
obviously not good news for 
the cable operators but these 
companies have already 
devised a strategy for coping 
with this challenge." 

The gloom spread to Cable 
& Wireless, which fell 13 to 
466p. after trade of 10m. 


Mobile phone companies 
followed the strong market 
trend. Vodafone hardened 2 
to 27Dp. while Orange put on 
2 at 200p. 

Abbey happy 

Such was the euphoria 
that greeted news of Abbey 
National's surprise bid for 
Scottish Amicable, the 
mutual assurance company, 
that the shares of the preda- 
tor moved strongly ahead 
instead of the usual retreat 
seen in the event of a bid. 

Abbey advanced 15! i to 
784’rp. as a series of brokers 
lined up to praise the move, 
tbe general feeling being 
that Abbey may have to 
offer a little more but is 
likely to secure the mutual 
assurance operator. 

BZWs Mr Hugh Pye Imme- 
diately upgraded his Abbey 
recommendation from 
“bold" to “buy" and said: 
“This deal helps Abbey use 
surplus capital to get high- 
generating life profits." 

Prudential Corporation, 
mentioned as one of tbe 
most likely suitors for Scot- 
tish. moved 2Vs ahead to 
SSBVip. 

Oil stocks were at the fore- 
front of the market's surge. 

The two oil majors, BP 
and Shell, both chased new 
highs, with early buying 
stimnlated by Wall Street's 
83-point rise on Thursday. 
Both companies are sched- 
uled to report fourth quarter 
numbers shortly; BP on Feb- 
ruary 11 and Shell on ttie 
13th. 

BP settled a fraction 
beneath its record dose of 
737p. finishing 12 up at 
735VSP, while Shell, addition- 
ally llfied by news of an oil 
discovery on the north-west 
shelf of Australia, climbed 
21Vi to a peak of I075p. 

Lasmo took the honours in 
an exploration sector buzz- 
ing with news. Its shares 
raced up 6% to 252p, their 
highest closing level since 
December 1991. Anadarko, 
its partner in the Algerian 
oil discoveries, was due to 
deliver an update to analysts 
and a series of presentations 
to institutions has been pen- 
cilled in for the next couple 
of weeks. 

Meanwhile, the astonish- 
ing upward spiral in British- 
Bomeo continued apace, the 
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in die Centre Court Debe nture s, os notifled to ihe Company. 

Tbe amount of £1 9,625 has been paid up on tbe Centre Conn Debentures. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FINANCIAL CONSULTANT 


fn tfie ro/e oY Rnanda/ Consultant you will bo raspons&ie tor the 
marketing to high net worth Scandinavian dents the seivices of this 
leading International investment company. Ybu wffl be responsible tor 
pectfcBnQBdvtoeanspoc&tavesimrttcppotlunhtewhktornaya/lsaand 
the view of aidsting porttolkE to generate opportunities tor asset aBoeation 
recommendations In Una with cBants' needs and objectives. The position 
requires sound urxtentandng of SaWfty management, banking and 
brokerage, well developed eretft analysis sktils and fluency in 
Scandinavian. Base salary circa £25,000. Applicants, aged 25-30, 
educated la d agree standard, with minimum two years' previous 
experience, fuU knowledge of local U.K. and Scares navi an business 
practices, U.S. government and debt markets, the U.S. economy and 
world mariteC generafly s/wufd write, enclosing full curriculum vitae, to Box 
A5168, Financial times, One Southwark Bridge. London SE1 8HL 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 

Finland 


on Tuesday, March 11 


For further Information please contact 

Bradley Johnson (Stockholm) 

Tel: +46 8 791 2345 Fax: +46 6 791 7960 

FeOcia Kay (London) 

Tel: +44 (0)171 873 4199 Fax: +44 (0) 171 873 3204 
or your usual Financial Times representative 


stock price hitting yet 
another record yesterday 
and closing 46 firmer at 
1365p. Over a week during 
which the company 
addressed the London Oil 
Analysts Group, the shares 
have risen 20 per cent. 

Not to be outdone, Enter- 
prise Oil gained 7V S to 6S6Vip, 
only pennies away hum the 
all-time high of 693p reached 
in August 1990. The best per- 
former in the FTSE IDO last 
year, Enterprise's recent 
strong showing has come in 
the wake of drilling success 
in southern Italy and ihe 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Clyde held at U5'/ 3 p ahead 
of the next move from bidder 
Gulf Canada. The latter has 
offered lQ5p a share for 
Clyde and sector specialists 
say Gulf will have to pay at 
least U5p a share to gain 
control. 

Bass fell 5‘a to Stf'hp on 
continuing worries that it 
may be considering a bid for 
Accor, the French hotel 
group. J D Wetherspoon 
recovered 22 'A to 1132 Vap 
after what one analyst 
described as a bungled sale 
order and Vaux rose 9 to 
264V a p after a well-received 
annual meeting statement 

Dixons advanced 9V- to 
517p on market optimism 
that the proposed new digi- 
tal TV alliance would mean 
a surge in sales. 

EMI Group was the worst 
performer in the FTSE 100, 
falling 40'/a to I2llp on a 
Music & Copyright study 
which showed a slowdown in 
record sales in several coun- 
tries. 

Reuters slipped 11 'A to 
656p on market rumours that 
it was planning a tie-up with 
Dow Jones, owner of the 
Wall Street Journal and Tel- 
erate, the on-line informa- 
tion service. One analyst 
said it would create a power- 
ful ' partnership, while 
another argued that it would 
be surprising if Reuters was 
interested in Telerate, which 
has failed to dent Reuters' 
dominance of infor ma tion on 
foreign exchange markets. 

Reed International rose 38 
to l,086%p on the weakening 
of sterling and the sale of 
the adult trade division of 
Reed Books, for an undis- 
closed sum. 

Scottish TV slipped 31V4 to 
627y.p but one analyst said 


FTSE 100 Index 

Closing index tor Jan-31 4275.6 

Change over week +56.9 

Jan-27 4212.0 

Jan-28 — 4237.4 

Jan-29 -.4207.5 

Jan-30 - 4228.4 

High* .424 2.9 

Low 4131.3 
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■ CMEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 


London (Pence) 


Appleby Westward 

167% + 

38% 

Beale 

325 + 

22% 

Berkeley Carp 

735 + 

38% 

Biocompatibles 

1155 + 

215 

BSkyB 

599 + 

18% 

BuHough 

105 + 

9% 

Carlton Comm 

5581* + 

39 

Conrad Ritbtett 

261 + 

16 

Farepak 

436% + 

26% 

Fitness First 

138% + 

18 

Flextech 

699 + 

39 

Formal Grp 

56 + 

9% 

GB Railways 

207% + 

23% 

Omnicare 

127% + 

10 

Shield Diagnost 

175% + 

20 

Wilson (Conn) 

173 + 

11% 

Falls 



AND Inti 

377%- 

30 

Cable & Wireless 

466 - 

13 

Beet Retailing 

390 - 

35 

General Cable 

176 - 

13 

Nynex Cablecomm 

99% - 

14% 

TeleWest Comm 

117 - 

11 
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this was because of a “tech- 
nical position” in the mar- 
ket Rumours that tbe week- 
end press will contain a 
number of negative stories 
about the food retailing sec- 
tor were said to be responsi- 
ble for J. Sainsbury falling 5 
to 322%p. Tesco also fell 3 at 
357V4p and Safeway softened 
8 to 383p. 
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Mexican government takes 
controversial railway stake 


By Daniel Dombey 
in Mexico City 

Losing bidders in a Mexican 
railway privatisation have 
cried foul after the govern- 
ment announced it would take 
a stake in the consortium that 
won the tender. 

Transportacion Ferroviaria 
Mexieana (TFM). a joint ven- 
ture between Transportacion 
Maritima Mexieana (TMM), the 
country's biggest shipping 
company, and rail operator 
Kansas City Southern Indus- 
tries of the US. paid 11 bn pesos 
($l.4bn> for 80 per cent of 
Mexico's 4.000km Northeast 
line In December. Two other 
consortia each bid less than 
half the winning amount for 

Bond debut 
for the euro 

Continued from Page 1 

welcomed by buyers globally, 
with funds from Switzerland, 
Luxembourg and Germany 
showing early interest. Mr 
Ardalan said there was a good 
response from UK institutions, 
and some buying from central 
banks In Asia. 

Mr Cliff Dammers, of the 
International Primary Markets 
Association, said interest from 
overseas central banks in hold- 
ing the euro was a good sign 
for the currency's status, put- 
ting it on the same level as the 
US dollar or Japanese yen. I 

The FJB said it would use I 
the capital raised to refinance 
debt. The "euro-eurobond". as 
one trader dubbed it, is to 1 
mature on April 15 2004. and 
has an annual interest pay- 
ment of 5.25 per cent This is 
0.02 of a percentage point 
above the current trading 
value of the equivalent French 
ecu-denomtnated bond and 2 
points below what the UK pays 
on a similar sterling bond. 

The market gave its endorse- 
ment to the bond when Its 
price rose in later trading. 

Sharp increase 
in US growth 

Continued from Page 1 

inflationary implications for 
the domestic US economy. 
Exports grew at an annual rate 
of 25.5 per cent in the final 
quarter of 1996. Import growth 
slowed from the previous quar- 
ter to an annual rate of 4.7 per 
cent Overall, net exports con- 
tributed growth of 2.1 per cent 
to the GDP figure. 

Gross domestic purchases 
grew much less rapidly than 
overall GDP. at 2.6 per cent 
Non-residential building 
investment proved unexpect- 
edly strong, growing at 22.5 
per cent, the fastest pace for 12 
years, while other investment 
and government spending 
grew more modestly. 


the 50-year concession. How - 
ever, after fears that TFM 
would be unable to keep up 
Interest payments and carry 
out major investments, the 
government agreed to buy 
back a $200m equity stake in 
the line for a limited period. 

“It looks like the men from 
TMM could not come up with 
all the money they needed and 
the government gave them a 
hand,” said Mr Carlos Oyan- 
guren, who headed the railway 
project at Grupo Mexico, a 
mining company which also 
bid for the Northeast line. 

TMM defended the move as 
"a kind of cheap finan cing". 
Mr Jacinto Marina, chief finan- 
cial officer, said: “The govern- 
ment liked the project and 


wanted to take part But its 
rale is of a temporary nature. 
Its shares have no vote.” 

Investment bankers said the 
unusual procedure could affect 
foreign investors’ enthusiasm 
for Mexican privatisations. 
“The government got involved 
after the fact- That could influ- 
ence other privatisations 
before the fact," said Mr Felix 
Boni, bead of research at ING- 
Baring in Mexico City. 

TFM yesterday paid the first 
instalment of 4.4bn pesos for 
the line and said the govern- 
ment would pay $200m for a 
stake of up to 24.5 per cent in 
TFM once the purchase was 
complete by July. 

Mr Jorge Sllberstein, head of 
the privatisation unit at 


Mexico's transport ministry, 
said: “They would have been 
able to get the money to pay 
for the line. But we were very 
concerned that the interest 
rates would kill them. The fin- 
ancing was in place but the 
market just got scared." 

TFM, which plans 5900m of 
investment in the line over 
five years, had attracted some 
market scepticism for its pre- 
diction of $31 lm in operating 
profits by Its third year. 

Now, TFM says it will have 
starting capital of 5280m. not 
Including the $200m from the 
government. The $280m 
includes 5150m arranged by a 
bank group involving Morgan 
Stanley. Initially, TFM had 
been advised by Merrill Lynch. 


C&W may scrap alliance 
with German utilities 


By Nicholas Denton, Ralph 
Atkins and Alan Cane 

A realignment of European 
telecommunications alliances 
appeared in prospect last 
night. 

Cable and Wireless of the 
UK Is holding up the conclu- 
sion of its proposed joint ven- 
ture in Germany with Veba 
and RWE, two leading local 
utilities, and is thought by 
executives close to the German 
utilities to be preparing to 
abandon the alliance. 

The manoeuvres form part 
of the attempt by established 
European telecoms operators 
and entrants into the market, 
such as power companies and 
other utilities, to prepare for 
Full competition in voice traffic 
across the European Union 
from 1998. 

Cable and Wireless estab- 
lished its link with Veba in 
1995 to challenge Deutsche 
Telekom’s dominance of the 
German market. A shareholder 
agreement confimung RWE's 
entry into the alliance was 


drawn up two weeks ago, but 
Cable and Wireless has not 
signed the contract, and nego- 
tiations on the terms have 
been reopened. 

“There are some points that 
we are continuing to discuss 
with our new partners," Veba 
confirmed yesterday. 

Neither it nor C&W were 
prepared to forecast the resolu- 
tion of the disagreement 

Executives close to the Ger- 
man utilities said they 
believed C&W was chan g in g 
its international strategy. 

Mr Richard Brown, chief 
executive, is believed to be 
seeking closer links with Deut- 
sche Telekom and its partners 
in the Global One alliance, 
which include France Telecom 
and Sprint, the US 
long-distance carrier. 

Any deal between C&W and 
Global One would bring 
together British Telecommuni- 
cations' main domestic com- 
petitor and its main rival in 
the market for International 
telecoms services for multi- 
nationals. 


Mr Brown, who was a Sprint 
executive in the 1980s, has 
explored possible co-operation 
with Mr William Esrey, 
Sprint’s chief executive. C&W 
said yesterday Mr Esrey was 
just one of many chief execu- 
tives to whom Mr Brown 
talked. 

Any Global One investment 
in C&W or Cable & Wireless 
Communications, its UK sub- 
sidiary, would be complicated. 
Discussions are at an early 
stage, and telecoms alliances 
are extremely fluid. 

In January 1S95, Veba paid 
£840m (SL35bn) for a 10-5 per 
cent stake in C&W and the UK 
group agreed to take a 45 per 
cent stake in a telecoms joint 
venture dubbed Vebacom. 
They agreed to work together 
across Europe. 

In May 1996. Mr Brown was 
appointed to head C&W and, 
after merging its UK operating 
company with three cable com- 
panies, began to re-evaluate its 
strategy in Europe and Asia, 
where it controls Hong Kong 
Telecom. 


Swiss banks in document ‘shredding’ probe 


Continued from Page 1 

incident which it describes as 
a tragic mistake. However, the 
affair has underscored fears 
that Swiss banks have 
destroyed potentially damag- 
ing evidence before auditors 
to the committee begin their 
search for funds deposited 
before and during the second 
world war. 

Mr Volcker said the commit- 
tee would give priority to an 
investigation into the docu- 
ment retention policies of a 
sample of Swiss banks. This 
was to “assure the commit- 
tee's ability to effectively 
carry out" the investigating 
audits of all Swiss banks. 

Mr Volcker indicated that 


initial research by the com- 
mittee's auditors found only 
26 out of more than 500 Swiss 
banks had responded to a 1962 
decree ordering them to iden- 
tify and turn over assets in 
dormant bank accounts of 
Holocaust victims. 

Swiss banks have argued 
that they rigorously scoured 
their records and that it is 
unlikely further sums will be 
found. Estimates by the Swiss 
hawks are that no more than 
SFr40m (S27.9m) resides in 
dormant accounts. 

Swiss president Arnold 
Holler expressed regret to 
Israeli prime minister Mr Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu on Friday 
for the “monstrous, unspeak- 
able wrong” of the Holocaust 


Mr Netanyahu and Mr 
Holler said they would make 
every effort to calm the emo- 
tional atmosphere that has 
enveloped Swiss-Jewish rela- 
tions in recent weeks. 

Mr Stuart Eizenstat. the US 
administration official dealing 
with the Nazi gold affair, met 
Mr Flavio Cotti, Switzerland's 
foreign minister, yesterday. 
He said their discussions 
reinforced his “very strong 
opinion that the government 
and people of Switzerland are 
up to the task of looking at 
their past in a very objective 
way". He added that no 
responsible person in the US 
wanted to damage the 
strength of the Swiss banking 
system. 


THE LEX COLUMN 


Bonding with Brussels 


It is not often that one can 
simultaneously declare victory for 
Brussels and London - but the 
launch of the first euro-denomi- 
nated bond issue is one such case. 
The strong demand from a wide 
range of investors for the Elba 
issue Is powerful symbolic affirma- 
tion that the euro will happen. This 
is some show of faith given that its 
existence and composition remain 
uncertain, while its chief guardian, 
the European central b ank, has not 
yet been bora. 

Still, one should not make too 
much of this: if the euro foils to 
arrive, investors win still be holders 
of an Ecu bond. And if it does go 
ahead, the uncertainties surround- 
ing its exact composition are proba- 
bly no greater than those which 
face existing holders of Ecu bonds 
or other European, sovereign debt. 

The rich irony, of course, is that 
this celebration of the European 
ideal should take place in the City 
of London, home to all sorts of das- 
tardly sub-species like Anglo-Saxon 
speculators and eurosceptics. But 
this too should not surprise: the 
quality and depth of the City’s 
financial infrastructure and labour 
markets will remain a huge compet- 
itive advantage, whether the coin of 
the realm is star ling or the euro. 

Digital TV 

Those who doubted that digital 
terrestrial television would get off 
the ground in the UK - Including 
this column - may have to eat their 
words. By including British Sky 
Broadcasting in its British Digital 
Broadcasting (BDB) consortium, 
Carlton has overcome the biggest 
hurdle: that the satellite broad- 
caster has the most attractive 
sports and film rights sewn up for 
the next few years. One can now 
envisage digital terrestrial TV offer- 
ing a successful package. True, with 
only 30 channels, it will not have 
the frill range of 200-channel digital 
satellite TV. But if it includes the 
most popular channels and is com- 
petitively priced, it should be able 
to carve out a market among those 
who would like some pay-TV but do 
not want to pay for the full service. 

For the same reason, BDB looks 
best placed to win the franchise. 
The rival plan by International 
CableTel - with its minor sports, 
classic Aims and slew of education 
and money channels - lacks com- 
pelling content It could therefore 
struggle to persuade viewers to sign 
up. If BDB does win the franchise 
and is successful in building a bust- 
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ness, Carlton and Granada (the con- 
sortium’s third partner) will be 
clear beneficiaries. Not only wifi 
pgr-h receive a third of BDB's prof- 
its; they will also be paid for supply- 
ing channels to the platform- The 
clearest losers would be the cable 
television companies: customers 
who might otherwise sign up to 
their networks could be drawn to 
BDB instead. 

The Implications for BSkyB are 
more complicated. The group is 
really a combination of two busi- 
nesses - a channel provider and a 
satellite distribution platform. 
Opening up a new distribution net- 
work should increase its revenues 
as a channel provider in the 
medium run. But if BDB thrives, 
BSkyB’s distribution platform could 
be marginalised- If that happened, 
BSkyB could find it harder to con- 
tinue to make phenomenal profits 
from packaging other people's sport 
and film rights. 

BSkyB dominance of pay-TV 
would have been more secure if dig- 
ital terrestrial never saw the light 
of day. But with the technology 
looking as though it will now get off 
the drawing board, BSkyB is cer- 
tainly right to join the strongest 
consortium. Not only will it enjoy a 
third of any upside; it shoald also 
be able to ensure that BDB does not 
compete with it head-on. 

ScotAm/Abbey 

Scottish Amicable's dreams of 
continued Independence look likely 
to remain just that It is not simply 
that Abbey National's unsolicited 
offer - a premium of at least £400m 
to embedded value - has the per- 
suasive merit of being in cash 
upfront. Even in the longer ran. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


ScotAm would find it difficult to 
show its own plan offers better 
value. To do so, the mutual would 
have to persuade policyholders that 
its planned new business fund will 
be worth safely over £50Qm when 
floated in 3-5 years. Especially since 
ScotAm has given virtually no hard 
facts about the current and hoped- 
for profitability of new business, 
this looks a tall order indeed. 

Of course, this information deficit 
also makes it difficult for predators 
and their shareholders to judge 
what ScotAm is really worth. Given 
Abbey’s record of extracting value 
when it bought Scottish Mutual, 
and the scope for cutting duplica- 
tion between the two businesses, 
there is every reason for its share- 
holders to give Abbey's offer the 
benefit of the doubt. The same may 
not be true, however, if an auction 
develops and prices escalate. 

But that is precisely what Sco- 
tAm policyholders should be hoping 
for. The insurer’s board shquld .be 
doing everything - such as making 
proper information available ^ to 
encourage a lively auction. If it 
remains attached to its own pro- 
posal, by all means let it put the 
choice to a vote alongside the high- 
est bid. But its present boarder- 
repelling stance looks dangerously 
self-indulgent. 

Share ownership 

The UK government yesterday 
trumpeted a return to wider share 
ownership - that great lost cause of 
the 1980s. Happily, its proposals 
amount to little more than a bit of 
pre-election tinkering. Making 
employee share schemes more flexi- 
ble and extending their tax relief 
should encourage more companies 
to launch such plans. To the extent 
that It creates incentives far 
employees and aligns their interests 
with those of other shareholders 
this is all well and good. 

But, as repeated privatisations 
have proved, giving people chrep 
shares in a company or two turns 
them into stags, not active private 
investors. Nor should it perhaps, 
since many individuals do not have 
the means to buy the 30 or so stocks 
needed for a well-diversified portfo- 
lio. Companies, meanwhile, find it 
time-consuming and expensive to 
have leagues of small shareholders 
on their register. As for the govern- 
ment, its claim of wanting to estab- 
lish a genuine partnership between 
employees and companies rings a 
little hollow after last year's deci- 
sion to phase out profit-related pay. 
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FT WEATHER GUIDE 



Europe today 

Most of the UK will be cloudy, wtth 
rainy periods around the Irish Sea. 
Western France and northern Spain 
will also have rainy periods. 

Sun will spread towards the 
Benelux, northern France and 
northern Germany. South-eastern 
France, Spain and central Italy will 
also be sunny. 

Russia, Poland, the Ukraine and 
Romania will have cloud and light 
snow. 

South-eastern Europe will also be 
cloudy but with sunny spells and an 
isolated shower. 

Most of Europe will become cooler. 

Five- day forecast 

High pressure over the Atlantic will 
spread towards central Europe, 
bringing sunny periods and calm 
conditions. 

Scandinavia and the UK will become 
unsettled. 

Cloud will return to north-western 
Europe. 

Several disturbances will bring 
unsettled conditions to the extreme 
south. 

TODAY’S TEMPERATURES 
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Win trnnt m, Cold front A. A Wind *P**d In KPH ... 

Situation at 12 GMT. Temperatures maximum today. Forecasts by Mateo Consult of the Ne t herlands 



Maximum 

BeiSng 

sun 3 

Caracas 

cloudy 28 

Faro 


Celsius 

Belfast 

rain 5 

Cardiff 

rain 5 

Frankfurt 

Abu Dhabi 

sun 23 

Belgrade 

cloudy 0 

Casablanca 

sun 25 

Geneva 

Accra 

sun 31 

Berlin 

fab 2 

Chicago 

fab 3 

Gibraltar 

Algiers 

to 17 

Bermuda 

shower 22 

Cologne 

fab 2 

Glasgow 

Amsterdam 

fab 2 

Bogota 

fair 21 

Dakar 

sun 29 

Hamburg 

Athens 

fab 12 

Bombay 

sun 30 

Dallas 

lab 22 

Helsinki 

Atlanta 

fair 18 

Brussels 

sun 1 

DaW 

SU123 

Hong Kong 

B. Ares 

sun 32 

Budapest 

cloudy 1 

Dubai 

sun 20 

Honolulu 

B.ham 

cloudy 4 

C.hagen 

sun 2 

Dublin 

rain 6 

Istanbul 

Bangkok 

tab 35 

Cabo 

fab 15 

DiJrovnlk 

fair 10 

Jakarta 

Barcelona 

cloudy 14 

Cape Town 

to 22 

Edinburgh 

cloudy 5 

Jersey 


No other airline flics to more cities 
around the world. 

Lufthansa 


Karachi 

Kuwait 

L. Angeles 

Las Palmas 

Lima 

Lisbon 

London 

LuxJbourg 

Lyon 

Madeira 


tab 18 
tab 2 
tor 3 
Mr 17 
rain S 
sun 1 
fair -4 
(8*23 
tab 28 
shower 6 
cloudy 29 
fab 4 
sun 26 
sun 16 
tab 21 
lab 23 
cloudy 26 
cloudy 18 
cloudy 5 

fair 0 
tab 3 
shower 20 


Madrid 

Majorca 

Malta 

Manchester 

Manila 

Melbourne 

Mexico City 

Maml 

MBan 

Montreal 

Moscow 

Munich 

Nairobi 


Nassau 
New York 
Nice 
Mcosia 
Oslo 


tab 15 
cloudy 16 
tab 15 
cloudy 4 
Shower 29 
cloudy 29 
tab 22 
sun 24 
tea 7 
snow -3 
snow -5 
cloudy -i 
fab 29 
sun 11 
fair 25 
cloudy B 
sun 14 
fa k 10 
sun -1 
fa b 2 
sun 36 
fab -i 


Rangoon 

Reyfcjavft 

FUo 

Roma 

S. Fraco 

Seoul 

Singapore 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Tangier 

Tel Avtv 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Venice 

Vienne 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Wellington 

Winnipeg 

Zurich 


tot 33 
ram 4 
fab 34 
sun 13 
cloudy 17 
tab 4 
shower 32 
fair -1 
fab 3 

cloudy 22 

sun 18 

shower 11 

fab B 
cloudy -1 
cloudy 9 
fab 7 
cloudy 0 
snow -i 
fab 13 
tab 20 
tab -4 
tab 0 


£ 180 , 000,000 

6V4 per cent. Subordinated Convertible Bonds due 2003 

convertible into fully paid ordinary shares 
of 25 pence each nominal value of 

United News & Media pic 


Issue Price: 100 per cent 




Dresdner Kleinwort Benson 


SBC Warburg 


Cazenove & Co. 


ABN AMRO Rothschild 


UBS Limited 
Soci6t£ G£n6rale 



Q uresdner Kleinwort Bensnn 


Member ct tha Draedner Bank Group. 
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